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‘or thly by Clark Publishing 
2186 West Morehead 

* Aotte 2,N.C. Subscription 
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d three years. Entered as 
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W. M- Baldwin 


Report ° 
Week ending: 2/7/52 
wilis*® 
They certainly are doing © swell job here on the X-2 Model 2 
Looms ; construction 44x40 sheeting, © efficiency 96%, seconds 3%, looms o 
per fixer 96, 100mSs per weaver 96, and 1008 speed 196 P.P-M- 
When I was in the weave room, Mr. pointed out two 1% 
weavers that were sitting a pox with al) looms running: 
*Mill name upon request. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NO-DRIP 


Here’s a fine lubricant especially made to 
stay in place! 
When you apply Sinclair NO-DRIP 
fo necks and yokes, it stays right there, allows 
rolls to turn smoothly, without drag. This provides even 


draft and saves wear. And, because 
NO-DRIP will not creep or drip, yarn and roll 
coverings are protected from spoilage. 
So, for uniformly finer yarn production, fewer roll 
replacements, and for lower maintenance 
cost, use NO-DRIP. 


TEXTILE 


For full information or lubrication counsel write Sinclair 
Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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When You Think of BOBBINS... 


Quills s Cones 
: 
= | 
Warp = 
Bobbins Tubes 
Bobbins 1887 


_.. Think of D. S.C. ... DANA S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass. 
WATSON & DESMOND, Exclusive Southern Representatives 


Distinguished For 


QUALITY SERVICE COOPERATION 
Also: 


Watson-Williams Shuttles; Wood, Fibre and Metal 
Spools; Paper Tubes and Bobbins; Dye Tubes; Climax 
Ball Bearing Rolls; Cleandraft Top Rolls; Nylube Bols- 
ters; Grob Heddles and Frames; Walton Humidifiers; 
Protocord Spinning Bands and Tapes; Charlotte Colloid 
Mill; Mona Conditioning Chemicals; Shuttle Fur. 


Used Machinery Mill Properties 
C. E WATSON PO. Box 1954 — Phone 3-6154 — Charlotte, N. C. S. P. V. Desmond 
Edgar E. Ball Richard V. McPhoil John Wyott Hugh K. Smith Arthur J. Bohan 
J. N. Dodgen Box 1174 P.O. Box 701 P.O. Box 472 Marion R. Woods 
Phone 3-6154 Phone 8631 Phone 3-3012 Phone 2-3815 Box 779-——Phone 2-134] 
Chorlotte, N. C. Gostonia, N. C. Greensboro, WN. C. West Point, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 
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KEM SAVE-LITE STAYS WHITER, LONGER — 
BECAUSE IT STARTS WHITER! 


Many “‘white”’ paints are a year old—or older—the day they 
are applied, in terms of the graying, or gradual loss of light 
reflective value, that occurs as paint films age. 

KEM SAVE-LITE Mill White Finishes start whiter, or 
“newer”, and stay consistently whiter, year after year, than 
most conventional white finishes. Proof of this is shown in 
the comparison of light reflective values of KEM SAVE- 
LITE and two typical ordinary mill white finishes in the 
accompanying chart. 

Test KEM SAVE-LITE for yourself! See the difference— 
in initial whiteness—in hiding power—in greater covering 
capacity! Call your Sherwin-Williams representative for a 
demonstration, or write The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. (Division ssc Charlotte, N. C. 
and Boston, Mass.) 


SAVE-LITE MILL WHITE 
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ELAPSED TIME — MONTHS 


HERE IS PROOF! 


Note how the whiteness, or reflective value of SAVE-LITE 


starts higher than conventional finishes when first applied, 
and stays higher throughout its life! This means longer 


intervals before repainting is required. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


COLOR HARMONY FINISHES 


MILL VILLAGE PAINTS 
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i When REPLACING 
heddles—get 


THIS )type now... 


Close-Up of Barber-Colman 
Warp Drawing Machine 


Shows the working end of the se- 
lector rods and turning worms that 
are synchronized to align the proper 
heddle eyes for each needle stroke. 


By replacing your heddles with key-hole type NOW 


you will be ready for a Warp Drawing Machine LATER 


The Barber-Colman Warp Drawing Machine requires equipping 
your looms with harness having steel heddles of the type shown above. 
Soimetimes the cost of such heddles may amount to more than the 
cost of the machine. These facts should not discourage consideration 
of the machine, in view of the advantages of substantial cost 
savings in warp preparation. Since you are replacing groups of 
your heddles frequently and constantly as they wear out — why 

not replace your worn-out harness with the type that can be used 
on a Barber-Colman Warp Drawing Machine? Then, when you 

are ready for the machine, the problem of special heddles will 

have been solved. For details in connection with such a program, 
we suggest you consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e@ SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. U.S.A. S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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ACTUAL 
COTTON MILLS 


ACTUAL 
OPERATION 


Super-Jet air cleaning of cotton passed out of the theoretical stage several 
years ago. It is in actual operation in cotton mills. It is taking out the grass, 
leaf stems, bark, shale and other heavy trash that has become a 
problem because of mechanical picking. 

You can see Super-Jet at wok as part of the Aldrich-Lummus 
cleaning system. The mills are 
enthusiastic. They have gladly 
given us permission to invite you 
to visit them. 

You will find that this cleaning 
system without moving parts 


does a thorough job of 


cleaning, using gentle 


streams of air. 


You will see for yourself how it improves the spinning value of the cotton. 
Let us know when it will suit you, and we will arrange a visit to one or 


several of these effective installations. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


columbus, Ga. Sold and AldricH Machine 
by ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS Tustalled bay Greenwood south carolina 


Greenwood, 5S. C, 


ALDRICH-LUMMUS CLEANING SYSTEM 
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This 

Invisible Trademark 

stands back of the Trademarks 
of the 

Finest Rugs and Carpetings 


Crompton & Knowles LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
NC + ALLENTOWN, PA. « CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO... PAWTUCKET, &. 1. 


PRTLADELPHIA, PA + CHARLOTTE 
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can give your new lines the plus-valuve 

of exciting eye-appeal so needed in today’s 
markets. If you are contemplating a new fiber or 
blend in your new fabrics, weaves or prints, 
National Aniline can advise on the colors 


that will provide optimum properties. 


For practical help on difficult dyeing or 
printing jobs, ask National Technical 
Service to provide precise matches 
and trouble-free formulas. 

And for prompt delivery from 
nearby warehouse stocks, always 


phone National Aniline first. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. © Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Chieege 


San Francisco * Portland, Ore * Greensboro * Charlotte * Richmond = Atlante 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION Columbus, Ga. * New Orleans * Chattanooga * Toronto 
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Higher Horsepower Transmission ... 


Insures Maximum Machine Production! 


CHARLOTTE 3-STAR Leather Belting is specifically 
designed to meet the power transmission problems of the 
textile mill. It possesses higher horsepower capacity, 
greater frictional qualities and will better absorb shock 
loads and overloads than ordinary belting. Made only 
from the center cuts of top quality hides . . . specially 
tanned, curried and constructed . . . 3-STAR Belting has 
proved its higher efficiency and longer life in many of 
America’s leading textile mills. A test in your mill will 
prove that it can increase your unit production at lower 
power cost. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
SINCE 1894 
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MORE PRODUCTION 
COSTS with GASTONIA 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be | 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That's 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed, of the best 
materials avaifable. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 


pmmmemomminmmms GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


go into every product. 
as GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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wonder... 


..+ The Dayco Cot’s “super” fiber repellence makes it a 


big hit with millmen—no matter what fibers they’re spin- 
ning! For whethet you spin cotton, wool, blends or 
synthetic fibers, you'll find the Dayco Cot means fewer 


lap-ups, fewer ends down, cleaner yarn. And its better 


¢ wearing qualities make it outlast any ordinary roll 
4 covering you've ever used. 
Here’s what users say: “Already outlasted the type of 
cot we were using, and good for years more”... “roll 
replacement is minimized”... “They spin perfect yarn right 
from the go, even on Monday morning startups!” 
© D. R. 1952 
See for yourself—put Dayco Cots on 
3 your frames, for the long pull ahead. Ask 


your salesman or: Dayton Rubber Co., 
Textile Div., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 
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TUFFER CYLINDER CLOTH 


the finest Card Clothing 
Foundation on the market 


A Tuffer Tension Regulator and 
Motor Drive as used in the illustra- 
tion greatly simplify the work of 
clothing a roll. tt does a smoother 
job and saves much time and money. 


“4 
¥ 
: 
4 
‘ 
. 


One of the reasons our customers get 
such good results from TUFFER Card 
Clothing is because of the unique con- 
struction of the TUFFER Cylinder Cloth. 

This foundation is made of four plies 
of specially designed fabrics carefully 
woven. They are bonded together with 


| oilproof adhesive in our special way 
7 which gives you a strong foundation, yet 
pliable enough to promote the proper 
carding action of the wires when on 
your card. 


TUFFER Cylinder Cloth was devel- 
oped and patented by Howard Bros. 
alter many years of research. A trial 
will convince you that it is the finest 
foundation available. Our complete 
line of foundations for card clothing 
includes wool face, felt face and rubber 


faces and specialties. 


, HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Georgia and Gastonia, N. C. Branch: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct Representation in Canada 


PAYS TO SPECIFY -TUFFER 


CARD CLOTHING 
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epared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


| ‘Stepped:-up Staple Processing made 
possible hy New Rover and Spinner 


® Added facilities for processing staple yarns from tow are provided by 
a 48-spindle FS-4 Rover and a 48-spindle SS-4 Spinner now installed 
at Aviscos Textile Research Department. 


These new Saco-Lowell machines will process all the man-made 


fibers and all natural fibers except cotton in any length up to seven 
inches. Their use will be confined to the newer or modified worsted 
system, which involves fewer operations than the standard Bradford 
system. 


The new Rover receives an untwisted 
sliver, drafts it, inserts minimum twist, and 
delivers it on a roving bobbin ready for 
spinning. The new Spinner accepts the 
roving from the FS-4 Rover and spins it 
into yarn. 

The Rover and Spinner can be used 
with the Pacific Converter and a new Pin 
Drafter, also installed at Marcus Hook, to 
process yarn with fewer intermediate steps. 


The growing popularity of men’s 
ankle-length hosiery is one result 
of the qualities of Avisco Filatex 
yarns. These elastic yarns are ideal 
for the elastic-tops that make socks 
self-supporting. Durable, light- 
weight with excellent laundering 
qualities, they are being successful- 
ly used for every type of sock in 
every price range. Development 


work to further broaden the appli- 


College Socks are among the many 
types of hosiery which wiilize Avitco 
_ Pilatex yarns in the elastic top. Madi 
by Whisnant Hosiery Mills. Inc.. 


cation of these varns is under wav 


at the Textile Research Department. 


AVON 


195 


This expansion of the worsted 


division is but one segment of an 
overall broadening of the experi- 
mental work of Aviscos Textile 
Research Department. New de- 
velopments in nearly every kind 
of textile machinery have been 
installed to round out the depart- 
ments servéce to the industry. 


MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


W orld’s largest producer of man-made fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. L. 
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The Perkins Vinyl Embossing Machine produces 
quality roll embossing. This unit is engineered and 
built to meet exactly the requirements of the plastic 


converting industry, economically, in fine detail. 


And ... the Perkins Vinyl Embossing Machine is 


readily adaptable to use your existing rolls. 


{8 OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD © 
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Away with 
DESTRUCTIVE 
Floor Drilling 


Mount Combers, 
Looms and ALL 
Your Machines on @& 


No bolts...no lag screws...and no more 
old-fashioned, costly floor drilling. That’s what you get 
2 ) when you switch to the modern machine-mounting... 
UNISORB. 

What’s more, you'll save installation time. A special 
cement, which we supply, securely bonds the UNISORB 
pads to machine feet and floor with a holding strength 
of 5000 Ibs. per square foot minimum. And, if you so 
, desire, we pre-cut and pre-shape the UNISORB pads 


to fit the machine feet ready for immediate use. THE FELTE R S COMPANY 


In addition to these important savings, you’ll do well 


, ® 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


5 


210- 
to remember that UNISORB eliminates 60-85% of all O-G SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New Y ork, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
transmitted machine vibration and noise. This means Sales Representative: San Francisco 
longer life for machines. for floors for buildings ... and Southern Representative: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, §. C. 
Southwest Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
a substantial lowering of the noise factor for improved Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; 
New York City 
working conditions and morale. ew York City 


@ET THE FACTS...ALL THE FACTS...ON UNISORB — TODAY! 
TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ April, 1952 
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UNISORB — the “no-bolt, no-lag screw, no-floor drilling” Machine 
. Mounting has poid off handsomely in flooring that is as good 
today as the day it was laid. These are Nathsmith Combers 
mounted on UNISORB in the nationally known mills of Clark 
Thread Company, Georgia. 
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A contract for textile chemicals can 
never be better than the plant capacity 
ond row materials control behind it! 


With basic, growing alkali and elemen- 
tal Phosphorus production, Westvaco 
can give you the quality and service 
you need to keep production flowing 
smoothly. The record of recent years 
is ample evidence of how our plants 
perform. 


When you order any of the chemicals 
listed here from Westvaco, you'll get 
“delivery as promised” from nearby 
plants at South Charleston, W. Va. 
or Carteret, N. J.—plus the friendly 
interest of men who can give you a 
prompt, concise answer on your alkoli, 
phosphate or other chemicals needs. 


Contract or spot, it pays to call 
Westvaco first. 


20 


Remember 


WHETHER SUPPLY IS LONG OR SHORT... 


Liquid 50% Standord and Royon Grades 

liquid 70-73% Standard Grade, Flake and Solid 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


Liquid 45%, Flake and Solid 


Acid Sodium Pyrophosphate Disodium Phosphate 
Monosodium Phosphate Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Tripotassium Phosphate 


Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate §Monopotassium Phosphate 
Dipotassium Phosphate Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Crystals 


Other Chemicals: Barium Peroxide, Blanc Fixe (Barium Sul- 

phate), Carbon Bisulfide, Carbon Tetrachloride, Fire Extin- 

guisher Fluid, Hydrogen Peroxide, Magnesium Chloride, 
Sodium Sulfide. 


¥- 


161 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. « CLEVELAND, OHIO + CINCINNATI, OHIO + CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. « POCATELLO, IDAHO + LOS ANGELES, CALIF. « NEWARK, CALIF. 
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~The Most Convincing Paint Story 


: Ever Told...Can Be Told = 


Right On Your Own Wail! 


This paint story is something you should hear. It’s If you’re interested in saving money ... in learn- 
something you owe to yourself to SEE. For it can ing how to figure true painting costs... let him tell 
save you real money in maintenance painting costs you and show you the Barreled Sunlight story. We 
— and give you a better paint job to boot! know you'll find it the most interesting and con- 

It’s the Barreled Sunlight ‘‘economy-through- vincing paint story ever told. Write, and he’ll call. 


quality” story — told right on your own 


wall by means of the famous Barreled 
Sunlight “‘on-the-wall’”’ test. BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 5-D Dudley St., Providence 1, R. |. 


Alert maintenance and operating men 


who have tried this eye-opening test are Ba rreled Su nlight 
® 


now saving real money and getting better, 


longer-lasting paint jobs. Your Barreled Finds 

Sunlight representative will be glad to 

arrange and supervise one right in your wikite or dear, wanted eslere, 

plant and at your convenience. there's @ Barreled Suntight Paint fer every job x 


'T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


For over half « century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industrial, institutional and commercial buildings 
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the Textile Industry 
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year... 


— 


eats away Vital enuipment that today is to replacs 


essary ws. production Bre! 


lt courses loss of Sutput and waste of man-hours when you plate 
dows fer dive 


Every taisinessaman knows this. bul do you know that the total cost to 
is 36. aneually.. .. andl do know haw mac) 


Pearhays ihe THAT Amerconi Amercon is 
rien 


Amerenat engineers are available... without obligation. ..ta check 


FOLLOW THE LINE OF oad RESISTANCE...PROTECT WITH s¥mercoat/ 


APAERCOAT CORPORATION 


A division of American Pipe and Construction Co. 


4809 FIRESTONE BLVD., SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 


| 
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VITAL EQUIPMENT IS DESTROYED... ) 
PRODUCTS CONTAMINATED 
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NUMBER 1 OF A SERIES 


How 


nd 


helps textile mills cut lubrication and maintenance costs 


APPLICATION METHODS THROUGHOUT THE MILL SURVEYED, 
IMPROVEMENTS RECOMMENDED 


A logical source of information and help on any problem 
that involves lubricants or lubrication is a trained Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer. You'll find he does more than 


» simply recommend the proper oils and greases for your 
= equipment. He offers help on every phase of lubrication, 
S on every type of equipment. 


When he initially surveys your machinery, for ex- 


; ample, he keeps an experienced eye on the suitability 


§ of various applicators and systems which supply the oils 


™ and greases. The chances are good that some of this 
= equipment in your mill could and should be improved. 


For example, are your card bearings hand oiled? If so, 


the installation of bottle oilers here might produce a 
savings in oil consumption and maintenance costs. Have 
you considered the advisability of installing constant- 
level oilers on your comb boxes? Are you wondering 
about the practicability of installing mechanical force 
feed lubricators on twister rings? A Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer can advise you on problems like these. 

The need for this type of survey increases with the age 
of the equipment. This is just one phase of Gulf Periodic 
Consultation Service. For additional information on this 
advanced plan, call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today 
or send the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service."’ 


Company.......... 
Title 
Address 
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Bahan Spring Tops come complete with all 
parts, straps, hooks and bolts in ONE PACK. 
AGE. This makes installation simple and 
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Bahan’s heavy-duty spring top assemblies are built for rugged service . . . 
every part from studs to strapping is ‘blue ribbon” quality plus! That's 
why so many mills specify BTM Spring Tops every time they order. All 
studs are made of hardened steel. Supplied with plastic or wood sheaves 
as specified. All compensating sheaves have long-lasting bronze bushings. 
Only the finest grades of spring wire and strapping are supplied with this 
assembly. BAHAN SPRING TOPS are made especially for all E, K and X 
model looms. Available in any number of harness up to six. Order Bahan 
Blue Ribbon Spring Tops today! 


SABE w 
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FREE SHUTTLE VISE 


This handy gadget for loomfixers makes the removal of shuttle 
eye and spring screws easy. Saves damage to shuttle. Get 
yours absolutely free! Simply write your name, address, and 
the name of your mill on a postcard ond mail to BAHAN, 
Dept. 8-5. Box 2325, Greenville, S. C 


easy. No time is lost, and all parts fit per- 


fectly. Photo shows layout of parts supplied, 
all in a single package, ready to install. 
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maximum lap resistance 
when you buy 
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One way to be perfectly sure that any 
cover has the lap resistance you need is 
to try it on your work. Before you do 
this, however, you should know about 
a laboratory test that accurately pre- 
dicts the kind of performance youll 
probably get. 


Research men at Armstrong worked 
out this test to measure the relative lap 
resistance of various roll covers. It's a 


simple test that shows in minutes what 


normally would take months to learn in 
a mill. Although it's fast, mill experience 
has proved its remarkable accuracy. 
Here's how this test works. First, the 
test cot is put on a frame section from 
which scavenger roll and clearer board 
have been removed, The frame is then 
speeded up to many times normal. 


Next. the technician breaks an end 
and checks with. his stop watch how 
long the cover lets the end: run free. 
The longer the end runs free, clearly, 


the better chance it has in the mill of 
dropping to the scavenger roll. It is 
obvious, too, that the longer a cover 
lets the end run free, the better the lap 
resistance of that particular cot. 


In thousands of such tests against the 
stop watch, Armstrong's Accotex® Cov- 
ers consistently prove that they have 
more lap resistance than any other cov- 
er tested. They have proved their out- 
standing lap resistance also in actual 
service, as mill after mill can testify. 

There is a complete line of these lap- 
resistant covers, each made with the 
patented Armstrong “electrolyte for- 
mula, Whether you spin cotton, wool, 
synthetics, or blends, your Armstrong 
representative can suggest the right 
Accotex Cover for your work. 


Call him today or write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products De- 
partment, 8204 Arch St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. Available for export. 
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TEX COTS 


This cot laps: Natural, microscopic mois- 
ture layers on fiber and cot each contain 
electric charges. When pressed together, 
the attraction between the two moisture 
layers has the effect of adhering fibers to 
cot, causing broken ends to lap up quickly. 


This cot resists lapping: Certain electrolytes 
put in patented Accotex Covers neutralize 
electric charges in moisture layer on the 
cot. This destroys the adhesive effect of 
the two moisture layers and lets broken 
ends drop down onto the scavenger roll. 
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Filling Bobbin wound with Builder W Note bollows and ridges. 


_ Filling Bobbin — Precision wound on Autofill. eed 


Winding filament rayon from 
parallel packages on the F-M 
Avtofill 


Battery of F-M Autofill Ma- 


chines winding filament rayon 


at 


You can’t afford to take chances at the loom, because “value added by 
manufacture” is approaching the peak at that point. 

You can greatly improve the efhiciency of your looms, economy in winding 
and the quality of your fabrics, by winding your filament filling yarns on the 
Foster-Muschamp Autofill — completely automatic. This machine uses gears, 
instead of a builder wheel, to control the lay of the yarn on the bobbin. It 
produces a bobbin which is exceptionally free of broken filaments, ridges and 
hollows. The Autofill bobbin delivers with precision in the loom, because 
it is a precision wound product. Results — better weaving at less cost — more 
production — fewer rejects. 

You want these benefits no matter what you’re weaving and can get them 
with the Autofill. However, they're particularly important if you're weaving 
fine denier yarns, such as 30 denier nylon. In such cases, because your materials 
cost is high, losses due to damage become astronomical. 

Get all the facts regarding Foster-Muschamp Autofill — the completely 
automatic precision filling winder. Send for bulletin M-1 to-day. 


The Foster-Muschamp Autofill Bobbin Will Save You Money 
... ATTHE LOOM 
P articularly if You’re Weaving Fine Denier Yarns 
$44, 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY | 
Westfield, Mass., U. S. A. \ 
Southern Office — Johnston Bidy., Charlotte, N. C. EE ;: 
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The “Toms River Story” 


In the heart of the New Jersey midlands, on what had been 1200 unbroken 
acres of virgin pine forest until the Spring of 1949 when clearing crews 
moved in with axe, saw and bulldozer, a new and vast adjunct to the 
nation’s chemical industry is rapidly taking shape . .. the most modern 
plant for production and technical service of vat dyestuffs in the world. 


The Toms River Project is entirely Ciba conceived, designed, engineered 
and owned. It is being constructed, equipped and staffed by Ciba. Upon 
completion within the year it will be operated exclusively by Ciba. 


These are the facts, but not the whole story. For beyond the tons of blue- 
prints . . . the millions of man hours, in*skill and labor . . . and the 
ingenious enterprise that will bring the new Ciba plant into being close on 
schedule . . . Ciba’s management sincerely hopes that users of dyestuffs 
...and their customers in turn ... will find in these vast new resources for 
vat dyes products and technical counsel a major extension of the services 
they seek within the Dyestuff Industry. 


And to the surrounding communities of the Toms River area it will 
be our endeavor to make Ciba an increasingly staunch friend and 
welcome neighbor. 
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Consider 


Dyes for 


WOOL 


because... 


|. NEOLAN DYES produce out- 
standing results on men's wear 
and ladies dress goods. 


2. NEOLAN DYES sove time and 
labor... are particularly 
cdaptable for and applicable 
to carbonized, unneutralized 
materials. 


3. NEOLAN DYES produce excel- 


lent unions on wool nylon blends. 


Color cards ond full de- 
toils for dyers on request. 


*Reg. U. S. Pal. OF. 


CIBA COMPANY INC., 


627 Greenwich Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 
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Tested! 


THE GOSSETT IMPROVED CARD FANCY 


Eliminates Lumps and Flakes 
When Carding Synthetics 


It is precision built. .... machined to your specifications and 
tolerances by GOSSETT technicians. The extra long spring steel 
wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff all synthetic fibers from the card 
cylinder thus enabling the doffer to pick them off evenly. Further, 
the GOSSETT Card Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that the When you install the improved 


doffer will pull off and make as good a sliver as you have ever seen. GOSSETT Card Fancy there will 
be no more excess loading on 


the cylinder. Write at once for 
full particulars and estimated 


cost, 


iB. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representetive 


MACHINE WORKS, inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Drawing Deliveries 


Replace 


Old Style Deliveries 
... and produce 
Better Yarn 


ideal High Speed 
Ball Bearing 
Drawing Equipment* 


Long Shoals Cotton Mills at Lincolnton, N. C., ordered 42 Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Deliveries to 
replace their 57 old style units. After the first 22 had been installed they cancelled the balance of the order. 


“Our 22 Ideal deliveries are producing as much drawing as we formerly got from 57 old style units,” says Mr. 
Columbus Johnson, Cardroom Overseer, ‘and are giving us 4% to 6% greater breaking strength and almost per- 
fect evenness. Our Ideal Drawing Equipment has not only made single process drawing possible and better than our 
former 2 process drawing but has solved a pressing floor space problem and saved one man's time on each shift.” 


The Long Shoals Cotton Mills spin 20's to 50's cotton yarns; but Ideal High Speed Drawing Equipment is equally 
efficient on any count cottons and on synthetics. Let us show you how you can save on equipment, labor, and 
floor space with Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Equipment. 


*Patented 
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Industries, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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finishing 
absolutely stable 
light and time 


TEX 
h will 


ustialls he rit. 


wifi. 


ally recom- 


in combination 


with ¥ agents for use in finish- 


ing cotton and rayon knit goods. 


Write for a sample of SORBITEX 
and complete information for its use 
in your finishing processes. 


—THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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..»Warp Sizes for Natural 


and Synthetic Fibers fe BRANCHES 
...otarches, Dextrines, Atlanta © Boston 
Charlotte Chicago 
Gums and Resins 7 Cincinnoti © Detroit 
Los Angeles Montreal 
for Finishing New Orleans @ New York 
... Printing Thickeners for 
Rochester @ St. Louis 
All Types of Colors. San Francisco @ Toronto 
LABORATORIES 
New York - Providence - Pawtucket 
Charlotte - Toronto 


HALLMARK ® QUALITY PRODUCTS 


285 MADISON AVENUE WEW TORK 17,8. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
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we 
you, 
too? 
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Worwick Chemical Company, mokers of the World's 
No. 1 Woter Repellents, Norane and Impregnole, 
announce an outstanding development in fabric finish- 
ing ... offering new convenience and efficiency for 


tages for manufacturers and retailers. 


U. S. Patent Applied for— T.M. Applied for 


series of 
versatile 
fabric finishing 


completely new hydrophobic resins (not mixtures of water repellents and resins) which impart 


WARWICK 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 


DURABLE: 


10th Street and 44th Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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WATER REPELLENCY @ CREASE RESISTANCE @ 


SPOT AND STAIN RESISTANCE @ SHRINK RESISTANCE 


in a single product, for the first time! 


Antilustrole* dullers Appramine® cationic softeners * Appretole* anionic 
softeners * Eumercin® mercerizing assistants * Formaset* textile resins 
Lanole* tor and grease removers * Organosol coatings for textiles and paper 
Plastisol for coating and molding * Setole* textile resins * Sulfanole* syn- 
thetic detergents * Suntone* pigment printing colors for textiles and plastics 
Warcofix® color fixotives Warco* GF! gas fading inhibitor « Warcolene* 
finishing oils Warcony!* fire retaerdonts Worcosan* wetting and rewelting 
ogents * Worcosol* penetrants * Weove-lok* non-slip finish. 
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WHITIN Model “L” Card.. 
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You can depend on Whitin Model “L” Cards to 
give you years of trouble-free, efficient operation. 
They're built to “take it.” Day in and day out, they 
continue to deliver peak production and better quality 
with extremely low maintenance costs. Truly the 
Model “L” can be called the “workhorse of your 
card room.” 


The newly deyeloped steel top flats, which are 
now standard equipment on the Model “L”, give 
greater rigidity, closer and better holding of settings, 
reduction in variation and more uniform sliver. 


Outstanding among the many special features which 
contribute to more profitable, all-around opggagion are: 


WHITINS VILLE, 


the workhorse of your card room 


Installation of Whitin Model “L” 
Cards at the Pineville, N. C. Plant, 
Cone Mills Corporation 


* Structural improvements in the framework, cylinder bear- 
ing pedestals, and arches insure that all the settings can 
be easily made and accurately held for long periods 
of time. 


¢ Cut gearing for quiet operation. 


* QOilite bearings in many locations for more efficient 
lubrication. 


* Improved feed plate and feed roll weighting arrangement. 


* Restyled surfaces and contours for easier cleaning and 
adjusting. 


If conditions in your card room indicate that new 
cards are needed, it will pay you to as the 
performance of the Whitin Model “L” Car 


Write today for our illustrated folder 
ing complete details and technical data. 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ATLANTA, GA. ¢ SPARTANBURG, S. ©. © DEXTER, ME. 
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ALL-WELDED 
and leak proof 


DISHED HEAD 
for Safety 


\ Pie 


Troubled with leaky bolts in the stay rods of 
your slasher cylinders? Want to increase the 


work better 
for you under 
heavy pressure 


drying capacity of your two—and three— 
cylinder slashers? 

Then replace your old style cylinders with 
new, dished head, welded steel cylinders. The 
all-welded construction of WPF&M new-type 
cylinders does away with bolts in the stay 
rings and stay rods through the heads. It 
eliminates over 200 possible leaks in the old- 
style seven foot cylinder and more than 150 
possible leaks in the five foot cylinder. 


Drying capacity is increased because these new 
cylinders allow steam pressure to be stepped 
up to 22 PSI instead of the old 12 PSI. 
And you'll benefit from these advantages in 
safety with these new all-welded cylinders. 
Available in five foot and seven foot diameter, 
stainless steel or copper cover. 

Let us give you an estimate to replace your 
present equipment. 
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CYL-AIR SLASHERS 
MULTI-CAN SLASHERS 
WPF&EM HI-SPEED 4 CYUNDER SLASHERS 
CALLAWAY SAMPLE SLASHER 
AIR-DRI SLASHERS 


SLASHER MODERNIZATION EQUIPMENT 
HI-SPEED HEAD ENDS WITH STRETCH CONTROL 


STANDARD WPF&M HEAD ENDS 
MULTI-MOTOR DRIVES AND CONTROLS 


TEMPERATURE, SPEED AND TENSION CONTROL DEVICES 


HI-SPEED SIZE BOXES 
MODEL 50 SIZE BOXES 
STANDARD SIZE BOXES 

SIZE KETTLES AND EQUIPMENT 


~ 


WPF&M WARP PREPARATION MACHINERY 
STANDARD 2 AND 3 CYLINDER SLASHERS 


point 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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S till The Most Dependable 


Here’s the outstanding combination 
extractor-dryer—with speed and efficiency 
proved by many years of satisfactory mill 
use. 


Mills using this equipment report the 
extracting and drying of package-dyed yarn 
in periods of one and one-half to two hours. 
Drying time varies with the temperature 
used, density of packages, count of yarn 
and types of color. 


Dye houses of. any capacity benefit from the quick-drying, space and 
labor-saving features of the Gaston County combination extractor-dryer. 
For small production, one machine does the entire job—for larger produc- 
tion it may be used for extracting only, in combination with open port 
dryers. Let us show you how this machine can save money for you, as it 
has for other leading dyers. 


Equipment 


Albert R. Breen 
80 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, | II. 


Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Co 
Terminal Building 
68 Hudson St. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

G. Lindner, Mgr. 


The Rude! Machinery 
Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St., W. 
Montreal 
137 Wellington St. 
W., Toronto 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATICALLY 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONTROLLED DYEING MACHINES 
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REDUCING 
GASTON coUNTY we 
COMBINATION 
FITS THE QE QUIREMEN’ sees 
of ANY DYE HOUSE ++ 
AY 


The Perfect Marriage 


TRICOT and 


BURLINGTON’S NEW 


PRESSURE BLEACH, BOIL-OFF 


AND DYE MACHINE 


The Glamour Fabric and the Magic Machine! 


At last tricot has found its perfect mate, 
Burlington’s new pressure bleach, boil-off and 
dye machine! Here is a machine that will effi- 
ciently and thoroughly clean, boil, wash, bleach 
and dye all types of tricot at a great reduc- 
tion in cost. It will speed up your production 
to a rate heretofore unknown in the handling 
of tricot. 


Capacity 4,000 yards or more at one operation. 
This machine circulates solution through ma- 
terial at a constant rate. All temperatures and 
pressure remain under control at all times, 
giving full protection to cloth being processed. 
Although this is a new machine, it has been tried 
and tested and is now being installed in several 
leading dye plants. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


TELEPHONE 6-4478 BURLINGTON. N.C GRAHAM, N. C. = 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Truman's labor allies, led by Murray, are demonstrating that they are 
the strongest force in this Administration. Truman is making the utmost in 
concessions to them. Utterly unlearned in economics and industrial practices 
himself, he is conceding their demands without challenge. With retirement of 
Stabilizer Wilson, the labor group is in full control of both wage and price 
control machinery. 


Wilson retired just ahead of being forced out as Iruman indicated he 
would give Murray all he asked for in the Steel wage dispute. Truman made clear 
he would not sanction higher price ceilings to absorb the increase. Wilson 
Saw this move as an intent to absorb profits and dividends, and throw companies 
into bankruptcy. He believed it would go down the whole range of industry. 


The Wage Stabilization Board, as & puppet of the unions, is charting a, 
course aimed at raising wages without price increases. It is running a close 
parallel to nationalization of industry in England. The board is scarcely a 
thin disguise for the unions sitting in judgment on their own demands. Wage 
stabilization does not enter into the matter. 


W.S.B. is following a course that points to Setting up the union shop, 
and nailing down price and manpower controls, aS a permanent policy. It was 
created as an instrument in the refusal of the unions to go along with Stabilizer 
Wilson at the outset, and has now become an agency for forcing any and all 
demands of union leaders on industrial managements. Its mission now is to 
find a way to give the unions whatever they want. 


The steel wage, as well as other disputes, is being used as a means to 
partisan gain. The same thing has come to be true of price controls. Truman 
believes high wages are popular in an election year, but price increases are 
not. For this reason, the policy is to ued up wages, but hold down prices at 
the expense of corporate solvency. 


What Congress will do about extending the price control law is in extreme 
doubt. Extension for one year is in the works, but some members of the. House 
and Senate see little need of retention unless to hold in check the inflation 
that has arisen in a half dozen rounds of wage increases. 


Truman has perfected plans for the Army to Seize any plant engaged in 
arms production that becomes locked in a strike. This will apply to all of 


industry, with direction to the Army to put into effect the full wage increases 
granted by W.S.B. 


The idea of seizure of plants originated with Murray and the C.I.0., 
and was intended to forestall resort to an injunction under the Taft-—Hartley 
Law. Murray pointed out that a display of government force on behalf of the 
unions is needed now to tighten political controls over union members, and to 
attempt to whip them into line for the November voting. 


performed by McGrath before his 
is for plant seizure. The legal b basis 
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Summary ouster was to work up a legal basis 
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one of many! sales-winning properties | 
imparted to fabrics by _ 
Cyanamid| Textile Chemicals 
DECERESOL® Wetting Agents 
NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils 
AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils 
good hand 
penetration 
properties 
AMERICAN ad COMPANY 
| INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
| 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


IN CANADA; NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


is nebulous. The Selective Service Law says a plant can be seized for refusal 
to accept or deliver on a defense contract, and the Defense Production Act 
allows seizure where facilities are needed for defense. How to stretch this to 
cover strikes has not been revealed. 


Truman's disappointment over failure of a popular demand that he be 
"drafted" for another term is keen and overwhelming. He found that even his 
Trumancrat aides want a change. He expected McGrath to move fast to check and 
dissipate the odor of scandal and corruption in government. 


Eisenhower is the beneficiary of most of the Trumancrat leaders who are 
leaping to safety after Truman's declaration he will not run. They are opposed 
to Russell as a unit, and they have no confidence in the ability of Kefauver, 
Kerr or Stevenson to win. Some of them have long been sympathetic to Eisen- 
hower's candidacy, but have not made open declarations. 


Taft leaders assert that TIrumancrats are voting as Republicans in all 
of the state primaries, and working in behalf f of Eisenhower. There is ” growing 
indication that the whole of the political machinery of the Truman organization 
will be thrown behind Eisenhower if he seems to be in reaching distance of the 
G.0.P. nomination. 


some of the Truman adherents in Congress have said if Eisenhower is 
nominated, the scandals and corruption of the Truman regime e will not be an 
issue in the campaign. They say Eisenhower has been far removed from t them, 
and his failure to assail them would stop other Republicans from doing so. They 
believe, too, that waste, extravagance and high taxes will not be attacked if 
Eisenhower is the G.0.P. standard bearer, with Fair Dealers giving support to 
him, too. 


Most compelling force behind Fair Dealers getting on Eisenhower's wagon 
is that Truman does not want to make a whistle-stop trip to defend government 
Scandals. Some of his aides say he will do so if G.O.P. leaders make attacks 
on tax frauds and graft, influence peddling and mink coats, and frauds in grain 
Storage. But Republicans are doubtful he will do so. 


Hard kernel in the efforts to effect a truce in Korea is that the Reds 
will not “turn loose a e war prisoners until they have what they wa want. 
The U. S. has refused to send back its Red prisoners, because they say they 
are faced with certain execution. The Reds insist on the return of all 
these prisoners before they make a truce or surrender VU. S. prisoners. 


Appropriation bills will not be Seriously reduced from the Truman budget 
figures in the final action of Congress. Sharp cuts have been made in the 
House in some spending proposals, but the Senate is expected to restore most 
of the reductions. Congress is going through the motions of economy with small 
indication it will do any better in this session than it did in the last one. 


Army spending is turning more and more into a pump-priming process to 
assure "good times” in the second half of the year. In this half year the Admin- 


istration will spend $11 billion more than is coming into the Treasury in 
revenues. Pending appropriation bills would add substantially to this amount. 


The $7.9 billion foreign aid bill is expected to emerge from Congress 
with only a few cuts in minor spots. “All but $2 billion of money would go to 
western Europe. ~The funds would be distributed to military programs and economic 
systems of “American allies" in both Europe and Asia. 


A way will be found to quietly channel federal production contracts to 
New England factories in need of more business, according to a Massachusetts 
House member. Channeling - will not include negotiated contracts, but will be 
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Symbol Good Service 


throughout the South! 


lf It's Paper — Call Dillard .. . 


Eleven Complete Divisions plus Resident Salesmen in 
Leading Southern Cities . . . All Ready to Serve You! 


COMPANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - WILMINGTON: RALEIGH - KNOXVILLE 
GREENVILLE - COLUMBIA- MACON - AUGUSTA-ROANOKE- BRISTOL 


1926 |_Dilars Paper Company Derves the South 52 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


used where a statutory barrier is not in conflict. There is no assertion, 
however, that textile contracts will be used in the channeling. 


Efforts to pour defense contracts into New England simply to "relieve" 
unemployment in distressed areas, will be bitterly resisted. This is the 
declaration of Chairman Maybank of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
The channeling plan is being pushed by textile union officials who say the 
Southern states enjoy "regional favoritism" in government buying, and who want 
contracts arbitrarily shifted to New England. 


Hearings on pleas for contract channeling by a Defense Mobilization 
panel failed to substantiate claims of "regional favoritism" in making existing 
contracts. The hearings bogged down finally in a plea for a "government sub- 
Sidy" to some New England industries as a means of relieving unemployment, and 
presumably obtaining contracts on a less-than-cost basis. Such action, however, 
would require legislation by Congress. 


some House members were appalled that the nation's industrial peace 
Should be lodged in inexperienced young collegians like Feinsinger. Apart from 
members who had been on big union payrolls, W.5.B. does not have an experienced 
or distinguished man in the field of labor relations among its members. Most 
of them are political and economic unknowns. 


Singularly enough, W.S.B. members who were on union payrolls before 
appointment ran the ball right down the line for Murray in steel strike 
preliminaries. Others of Truman's mediocre board were alien to handling such 
disputes, and the board staffed by a callow group drawn from the New Deal's 
intelligencia. 


There is some reason to believe Truman will try to return to the Senate 
again from Missouri. After saying he would not seek White House occupancy 
again, his aides made contact with Missouri politicians asking that they start 
a "boom" for Truman to return to the Senate. 


Public Health Service is putting finiShing touches on a plan to assign a 
serial number to every citizen to carry from birth to the grave. These numbers 
would be used on all occasions involving a public record, from marriage certifi- 
cate to driver's license, and in signing a legal document, contract or convey- 
ance. 


Trumencrets would like to patch up a truce with the Southerners on the 
"civil rights" issue for the rest of this year. They have in mind to offer a 
watered-down version of the Massachusetts "educational" law, leaving the issue 
to the states to deal with through commissions set up to conduct "educational" 
campaigns against racial prejudice, but not vested with drastic powers similar 
to the New York law. 


No one is sure Truman is going to bow out of politics, although removing 
himself from the area of re- -election. “General 1 feeling is that he has some 
ability, but was pushed into a position far beyond his grasp and training, 
and forced to deal with problems in which he could only helplessly muddle, or 


turn to labor bosses or machine politicians for advice and assistance. 


Truman is making demands on pepocretic Party Chairman McKin ney that 


McKinney has refused to accede, and says that convention officials must be 
acceptable to all sections of the country. He told Truman pointedly he will 
not sanction a convention staffed and controlled solely by Fair and New Dealers, 
or allow sectional appeals like “civil rights" to dominate the convention 
program. Truman and McKinney seem very close to the breaking point. 
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NALEX 


WARP SIZING 


NALEX is a warp sizing starch with chemically 
controlled viscosity. 


Here’s what that means to you. It— 


® Sizes uniformly 

® Penetrates deeper 

® Adheres all loose fibers securely 
® increases tensile strength of yarns 


® insures smooth yarns and well “closed in” 
fabrics 


It has boosted weaving efficiency in leading 
mills from 2% to 5% over ordinary warp 
sizing. 


NALEX is economical to prepare, too. It re- 
quires only 20 or 30 minutes at the boil. Only 
a minimum concentration of tallow compound 
is needed. And it permits operation of weave 
rooms at lower humidities. 

Ask for a NALEX demonstration now. A 
National technician can run off a few beams 
without upsetting your regular production. 
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Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 
Boston; Providence; Philadelphia; Atlanta; 
New Orleans; and other principal cities. 
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STARCH PRODUCTS 
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Goes to the SOURCE 
of BAD SMELLS! 


Disinfects , 


while 


* Deodorizing 


@ F GE kills many types of bac- ® 
teria. which cause disgusting 


odors. At the same time it 


® tronsforms noxious vapors into ° 


a pleasant, agreeable atmos- 


phere tinged with the invigor- 


© ating scent of eucalyptus. 


USE F E SOLUTION ® 


around toilets and urinals .. . 
for flushing garbage recepta- 


@ cles and sick room accessories @ 


.. . for dressing room benches 


and lockers . . . wherever agree- 


® able, high-speed deodorization ® 


is required. 
is requir 


Write for Folder FE-F745 
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SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE 


HERITAGE 


By W. M. McLaurine 


— Part Two of a Series — 


N THE evolution of these stories, 
I should state that I began my as- 
sociation with the industry in Georgia 
when its leaders were men like the 
late Fuller E. Callaway, a former presi- 
dent of the association and who at his 
death was so ably followed by his two 
sons, Cason J. Callaway and Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., both of whom also served 
as president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; when R. E. 
Hightower of Thomaston, Ga., was ac- 
tive with his sons, one of whom, the 
late W. H. Hightower, became presi- 
dent of the association; men like the 
late George S. Harris and J. H. Cheat- 
ham, who served as head of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers of Georgia and pres- 
ident of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association; when the late Benja- 
min Elsas (succeeded by his able son 
Norman Elsas), George H. Lanier, 
Captain Harry Meikleham, W. C. Brad- 
ley, Robert Jones, Sr. of Canton, E. T. 
Comer of Bibb, London A. Thomas; 
when W. W. Banks, W. J. Vereen, 
W. D. Anderson, “Bishop of Geor- 
gia,” Clifford J. Swift, all of whom 
have been presidents of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association; when 
E. W. Swift, Harry B. Williams, Paul 
K. McKenney, and many other nota- 
bles were actively in charge of the 
mills. 

In Charlotte, after 1 was elected as 
secretary and treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, my 
scope of acquaintances was further ex- 
panded in North Carolina by contact 
with such men as Harry A. Fitzgerald 
(the “Bishop of Virginia’), S. W. 
Cramer, William A. Erwin, C. E. 
Hutchison, Benjamin B. Gossett, 
Thomas H. Webb, all of whom served 
this industry as presidents of the Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and have now left their heritage 
to others; then there were K. P. Lewis, 


Herman Cone, A. M. Dixon, Charles 
A. Cannon and Harvey Moore, who 
are still living and are yet valiant man- 
ufacturers who served as presidents of 
this association. To this list should be 
added the Entwistles, the Coopers, the 
Shufords, the elder Cones, Agnew 
Bahnson, the Haneses and the late 
Charles W. Johnston, Alex Fairley and 
R. C. Moore. These and others have 
become a part of me and have left 
and are leaving lasting influences on 
the industry. 


In South Carolina, whose textile as- 
sociation is now ably directed by John 
K. Cauthen since the resignation of 
the late distinguished W. P. Jacobs and 
his secretary, Sadler Love, who ac- 
cepted similar positions with the Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, these men—James P. Gossett, 
W. E. Beattie, Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 
John A. Law, James D. Hammett 
(Bishop of South Carolina’’), and 
T. M. Marchant, all now deceased but 
once mighty manufacturers and past 
presidents of this association. Then 
there are Allen F. Johnson, B. E. Geer, 
R. E. Henry, Fred W. Symmes, Walter 
Montgomery, Ellison $. McKissick, all 
past presidents and still exercising po- 
tent influences in the industry. 


Along with these must be mentioned 
the senior Montgomery brothers, Col. 
Leroy Springs (followed by his dis- 
tinguished son, Col. Elliott White 
Springs), Foster McKissick, W. J. 
Bailey, James C. Self, J. C. Evins, 
D. W. Anderson, George Wright, the 
Chapmans, their sons and dozens of 
others. 


In Virginia and North Carolina 
there was Luther Hodges (who guided 
the destiny of Fieldcrest Mills), while 
the Kendall Mills in North and South 
Carolina are ably directed by H. K. 
Hallett, soon to be president of the 
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present American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Institute. 

In Alabama, whose textile associa- 
tion is so ably directed by the enthusi- 
astic Col. Dwight Wilhelm (who re- 
cently made headlines and notoriety by 
his publication of “A History Of The 
Textile Mills Of Alabama’’), there 
were Donald Comer (‘Bishop of Ala- 
bama’’), and his brother, Hugh—both 
served as presidents of this associa- 
tion; they, with their nephews and 
relatives, along with the Redmonds, 
the Philips and the Russells are so in- 
fluential that they largely speak for 
the industry in Alabama. 

In Louisiana there was the late 
A. W. McLellan, a past president, 
whose Crescent City charms and affa- 
bility will always be remembered. In 
Texas there were men like W. B. Mun- 
son, R. Miller and others, and finally. 
the spokesman for Tennessee was 
always the late Ernest Rees of Fay- 
etteville. 

These are only a few of the many 
names I could record but space does 
not permit. These older men were 
and are patriots and throughout the 
world made a name for themselves by 
their contributions and fame for the 
industry because of its products. They 
were and are mighty men of valor, 


personality, ability and energy. They 


were original stock. Memory carries 
these and others in my personal ‘Hall 
of Fame.”’ 

I have often wondered about the 
safety of the industry through the suc- 
ceeding generations and how it would 
be when these originators and builders 
turned over the industry to other hands. 
Last year I took inventory, because 
my heart still lies in “Caesar's Coffin.” 

At the 1951 convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, I saw the younger Callaways, 
George E. Glenn, the Hightower sons 
and grandsons, Joe L. Lanier, Donald 
Harvey, Frank Bradley, Mack Chea- 
tham, Chas. C. Hertwig, Henry Swift, 
Paul McKinney, Jr., M. M. Bryan, 
Jr., amd a dozen others who had 
stepped into leadership and were mak- 
ing good. I was really proud of these 
new leaders as they discussed industry 
problems and gave unquestionable evi- 
dence of their character and ability. 

My successor in Georgia, T. M. 
Forbes, has made for himself a place 
of honor and distinction not only in 
Georgia but in the Southern industry. 
He has spearheaded all offensive and 
defensive actions in Georgia that have 
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Positive control of fabric quality 
is engineered into the 


PROCTOR LOOP DRYER 


Originally used for drying washed dye-house goods and 
materials like toweling, this dryer has been refined over the 
years giving it a much wider application. Many mills 
handling spun rayons and similar goods that require care- 
fully done finishing are finding this a highly efficient 
machine for drying or curing. 


Control of fabric quality is literally engineered into the 
Proctor Loop Dryer. One refinement in design is the perfection 
of the air looper which in connection with accurately 
matched steel chain insures the formation of positive loops 
and continuous operation when running all types of light- 
or heavy-weight fabrics. Special asbestos covered steel 
tubing provides a rigid and accurate revolving girt for the 
support of the fabric regardless of temperature conditions. 
Readily accessible lint screens contribute materially to over- 
all cleanliness inside the dryer. Direct connected fans 
and motors provide a trouble free system to distribute air 


evenly across the 
INVITATION TO PATENT HOLDERS 


entire width of the con- 
Have you patented equipment which you have 


veyor, resulting in 
uniform drying. 
om - d g developed for your own line of business that you 
would care to have developed, manufactured, or sold? 


For more information on ifsuch equipment comes within the line of our manu- 
how this carefully engi- facturing and selling experience, we would be 

dd trib pleased to have you contact us. We will discuss the 
neere yer can Con zi is matter with you without obligation. If there seems 
ute to your mill's effi- to be a mutual advantage we may be able to realize 
ciency write today to: good returns on new developments. 


PROCTOR SCHWARTZ: INC: 


679 TABOR ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 20+ PA. 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


ENO 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 
GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 


County, Kentucky, on the 
L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 


the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


CROZER 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
ulverizer- use from Wyoming 
‘o., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazel Brook — Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Cross Creek—First Grade Lehigh 


Our engineering service, available upon application, and long and varied 
experience is your assurance of the Right Coal Properly Applied, 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


safeguarded and promoted the indus- 
try’s welfare. His influence in the tn- 
dustry is important. 


I came back home and went to 
Pinehurst to the North Carolina meet- 
ing of the industry. There I found 
Hunter Marshall, the senior secretary 
of the South, still going strong and 
surrounded by many young men such 
as Herman Cone, William Cannon, 
W. H. Ruffin, the Shufords, the 
younger Linebergers and Stowes and 
many others. One observation that ap- 
pealed to my emotions was the fact 
that the old Rocky Mount Mill is in 
better condition than it has ever been 
since 1810 and was still operated by 
a Battle — Hyman Battle; the old 
Schenck Mill founded about the same 
time is still operated by a Schenck and 
that Gaston County through all of its 
changes and evolutions still retains 
family names and remains the capital 
for the combed yarn industry. 

I then looked over other states. In 


South Carolina I found Walter Mont- 
gomery going vigorously, Stanley Con- 


iverse, Alan and Bill Sibley, Billie 


Beattie, young Jim Self, young Carter 
Henry, young Jim Hammett, Silas 
Bailey, Elliott Springs, the Chapman 
sons and grandsons, Wilbert Wood 
and many others carrying on the same 
serious services as their sires. In Ala- 
bama, the Russell sons, the Comer 
sons, Craig Smith, Comer Jennings, 
young Redmond, and others were not 
lagging but growing in the enthusiasm 
of heritage. In Tennessee, Ernest Rees, 
was succeeded by his son. 


Today, since the death of W. P. 
Jacobs, who succeeded me, the active 
heads of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, recently organ- 
ized and re-named the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute because of 
the merging of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and _ the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, are two young 
and very able men. Bob Jackson, vice- 
president, and Sadler Love, secretary 
and treasurer. These officers are as- 
sisted in their efficient administration 
by a large staff of experts in the vari- 
ous fields in which the industry is 
interested. 

The above record furnishes a type 
picture of a great galaxy of notable 
and noted men. The few successors 
named are only a sample of the type 
of men who now operate the plants. 
They are worthy and well qualified 
but as yet they have not faced much 
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of the bitterness of the road traveled 
by their forebears. 

This is a rapidly changing world. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that after these 
founding fathers established the in- 
dustry and had become so definitely 
encased in the philosophies and cus- 
toms of the struggling days through 
which they had gone, the impetus of 
science and society might have been 
too great for them to endure. 

They did their part well and these 
young executives, while they can never 
have the experience and outlook of 
their predecessors, they have something 
else and that ts a training in science, 
a knowledge of society and govern- 
ment, an elasticity that was denied 
those whose inheritances they now ad- 
minister. 

The textile industry has always been 
a risky industry, full of challenge, full 
of problems, and will always remain 
a heavy and cumbersome giant in its 
efforts to adapt itself to the growing 
economic and social demands of a 
democratic society. It is an industry 
that can not be regarded lightly. It 
must be taken seriously at all times 
and treated intelligently. It will never 
become an automatic machine. It will 
always require the time and patience, 
intelligence and guidance of real men 
devoted to the progress of textile 
manufacturing. 


These new executives are now mar- 
ried to the textile industry. This act 
has created serious, time-consuming 
jobs. There are not so many extra- 
neous things that can be done often 
if duties are discharged completely. 
For my part, after having seen many 
of these new executives, have heard 
them talk and studied their expecta- 
tions, I am not disturbed. 


PROBLEM: 


A well-known bleachery and 
dye house wanted to protect 
masonry, structural steel and 
equipment from corrosion 
caused by continuous moisture, 
chlorine, acetic acid, perox- 
ides and other paint-destroy- 
ing chemical agents. 


SOLUTION: 


Standardization upon Prufcoat 
Protective Coatings (in desired 
color scheme, including white 
on ceiling and wall areas) has 
put a stop to costly corrosion 
and radically reduced painting 
maintenance expenditures. 


“I should think it would be cheaper to 
put guard rails around the tanks.” 
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“Prufcoat has been the standard in our plant for all corrosion 
areas for some six years now,” the superintendent of this plant recently 
reported ... “Although we have continuously checked Prufcoat with 
other materials offered to us, we have not found anything to compare 
favorably with it.” 


Yes; in plant after plant, wherever conditions are really tough, 
Prufcoat is stopping profit-eating corrosion and cutting painting 
maintenance costs ... on concrete walls, ceilings, structural steel, 
pipes, tanks, ducts, machinery and equipment. 


Coat for Coat, Prufcoat Gives More Protection 
at Lower Cost Than Any Other Air-drying Paint 


Get complete facts on performance-proved Prufcoat before scheduling 
your next paint job. Or better still, let a Prufcoat corrosion engineer 
make a preventive maintenance survey of your plant. Write today, 
describing YOUR corrosion problems. 


NEW! Prufcoat Heavy-Duty Primer P-50 


Provides Positive Adhesion and 
Eliminates Underfilm Corrosion 


Send for new Prufcoot 
Catalog describing all 
Prufcoet products 


Here at last is a fool-proof primer 
— requires only normal surface 
preparation and dries overnight — 
for the practical conditions encoun- 
tered in process plants. Its highly 
inhibitive and positive adhesion 
characteristics provide the answer to 
controlling under-film corrosion and 
bonding top coats — either plastic 
base or conventional paint — secure- 
ly to both ferrous and non-ferrous 
surfaces. Ask for Prufcoat Technical 
Bulletin 015, 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC. 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


Preventive Maintenance PAYS 
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It Did Happen 


We never thought it could or would happen but it did. 

An association president making his report before going 
out of office made a detailed and full report, including 
many constructive suggestions, and did so without reading 
from typewritten sheets or even referring to a manuscript. 

D. H. Morris, III, president of the Alabama Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, made the annual “report of the 
president’ at the recent meeting at Biloxi, Miss., and made 
a fine impression because he made a forceful address with- 
out reading a word of it. 

Too often an association president, realizing that he is 
going out of office, rushes a few general observations into 
a few typewritten pages and reads them at the annual meet- 
ing in a droning voice. 

We often wonder if he would make the same kind of 
address if it had to be made when he was about to be 
elected to the office or was seeking election. 

The average annual address of a president seems to say, 
“I am through with the job and therefore there is no need 
for me to make any special effort.” 

The address which retiring president D. H. Morris, II, 
made before the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, parts of which are published in this issue, made a very 
fine impression because it was spoken and because it covered 
every problem and activity of the association. 


Production Vs. Consumption 


It is not unusual to hear people say that we have added 
too many spindles, too many looms or too many knitting 
machines. 

Before we become too certain that we have made too 
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great an increase in our ability to produce textiles, we 
should take a look at the increase in population as more 
people mean a greater consumption of textiles. 

The amazing growth in U. S. population during the war 
decade just past—an increase of nearly 20 million persons— 
came as a surprise to both population experts and laymen. 

If we assume the medium population estimate, that would 
mean an increase of one-fourth in our market for manufac- 
tured products right here at home in the next 25 years—if 
each person consumes the Same aS now. 

Along with the population gain of almost 20 million 
persons in the decade between 1940 and 1950, we have 
been able to increase our standard of living. 

This growth in population should also have real signifi- 
cance for cotton. The increase in the number of consumers 
for clothing and other textile products will continue to be 
an important point of strength in the cotton situation even 
though competition between cotton and the synthetic fibers 
continues and becomes even keener. 

There will be periods, such as now, when merchants are 
allowing their inventories to dwindle and are withholding 
orders, but with the population of the United States increas- 
ing at the rate of 20 million, or more, persons each decade, 
we have reason to anticipate that consumption will always 
be upon an ever increasing scale. 


The Voice Of Friends 


Booker T. Washington, the most highly regarded Negro 
who has ever lived in the United States, said to the white 
people of the South in an address: 

We will stand by you with the devotion that no foreigner can 
approach, ready to lay down our lives if need be, in defense of 
yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, civil, and religious 
life with yours, in a way that shall make the interests of both 
races one. In all things that are purely SOCIAL, we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one, as the hand, in all things essential 
to mutual progress. 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
social equality is the extremest folly and that progress in the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges that will come to us must be the result 
of severe and constant struggle rather than an artificial forcing 


The C.1.0. Pay-Off 


Harry Truman appears to have deliberately set out to 
pay off the C.I.O. for the political support which it has 
given him, especially for the support which made it possible 
for him to be re-elected in 1948. 

He appointed a Wage Stabilization Board upon which 
the representatives of the public were former paid repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. 

His Wage Stabilization Board in the case of the steel 
industry gave Philip Murray everything which his C.1.O. 
sought, including a “union shop,” which is a “closed shop,” 
in effect, as every new employee must join the union within 
60 days or be fired. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, without any legal author- 
ity, proposed to set aside the Taft-Hartley Law and set in 
motion forces which will eventually deny to all workers 
the right to work without paying dues to a union. 

Without the slightest shadow of a legal right, President 
Truman seized the steel mills and at the time this is written 
proposes to advance wages to C.I.0. desires, while under 
government operation. 

President Truman knows, and his Wage Stabilization 
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ROLLER 


BEARING 
SPINDLES 


OATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


Starting in 1946 with a single test frame of 
Marquette Spindles, this mill now has more 
than 21,000 in operation. 


Not only here, but én other mills where they have 
been tested, Marquette Spindles have demon- 
strated their ability to produce MORE YARN 
at LOWER COST. They operate efficiently at 


all textiles «e COTTON « RAYON e NYLON « WOOL 


high speeds with large packages, and give 
important savings in power consumption and 
maintenance. 


We'll be glad to arrange for a test installation 
to prove that Marquette Spindles can accom- 
plish the same results in your mill. Contact our 
home office or one of our representatives. 


PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS AND PATENTS PENDING 


Representatives: C. 1. WHITE, 2300 ROSWELL AVE., CHARLOTTE, N. C.; WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. 


We 4 
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EDITORIALS 


Board knows, that any advance in steel wages will set in 
motion another round of wage advance, cause the public to 
pay higher prices for all commodities and produce a wave 
of inflation. 

We were not privileged to hear the reply which Clarence 
B. Randall, president of the Inland Steel Co., made to the 
address of Harry Truman but it was reported to be a master- 
ful defense of the steel industry. 

If the time has come when a president of the United 
States can illegally seize an industry and force it to meet 
the demands of the C. I. O. we are indeed in the midst of 
evil days. 


Killing The Investigation 


It was early December when President Truman rushed 
up from Florida roaring ‘Wrongdoers have no house with 
me. 

Newbold Morris, whose personal record and affiliations 
were none too good, was appointed to do the investigating 
but when he asked for financial statement of Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath and other Cabinet members and those of 
certain other persons high in New Deal circles, he found 
himself out of a job. McGrath resigned apparently rather 
than let it be known how much money had passed through 
his hands. 

President Truman then appointed as Attorney General 
James Patrick McGranery, a loyal Democrat and a total 
New Dealer. 

Now Mr. McGranery says: 

There probably is some corruption 
as widespread as many people say. 


_ But I do not believe it ts 


This is the end of what people thought would be a real 
investigation of corruption which has been known to be 
rampant in Washington. 

Truman, realizing that he would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated, has decided not to run for re-election and he has 
now made it certain that loyal New Dealers will be per- 
mitted to keep the funds they have acquired through cor- 
ruption. 

In Washington, D. C., the leaders of corruption describe 
Attorney General McGranery as ‘‘safe,’’ meaning that with 
him in the prosecutor's seat, they are ‘‘safe.”’ 


Summer School Of Moscow University 


Some of our readers will remember our criticism, in the 
early 1930s, of those who were sending American young 
men and women to Moscow to study Communism. 

They will especially remember our criticism of President 
Frank Graham of the University of North Carolina for 
sponsoring a summer school at Moscow University. 

In spite of the fact Frank Graham's name was printed 
as one of the sponsors and he made no denial of his spon- 
sorship, we were subject to much abuse for suggesting that 
instruction at the summer school of Moscow University 
was intended to sell Communism to the young people who 
attended. 

At Baltimore, Md., on March 17, 1952, William Odell 
Nowell, a Georgia Negro, now of Detroit, Mich., told of 


his Moscow instructions to a Federal jury hearing the trial 
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of six persons—five of them admitted Communists— 
charged with conspiring to advocate overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force. 

Nowell identified Philip Frankfeld, one of the six on 
trial, as one of the troup with whom he attended the Lenin 
School in Moscow in 1931. 

He said that part of the school’s instruction dealt with 
the theory of self-determination.”’ 

The theory, he explained, was applied to the Negro 
people in the “black belt” of the South—''the theory that 
considers Negroes as constituting a nation within a nation.” 

Thus, what we said in the early 1930s about the objec- 
tives and purposes of sending young men and women to 
Moscow University is now fully substantiated. 

When our government finally decided that American 
Communists were not a political party but should be treated 
as enemy agents, several Communists while under exam- 
ination admitted that there had been a fully organized 
Communist unit at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill and proved the accuracy of statements for 
which we had been greatly abused. 

Most of the Communists have now left Chapel Hill and 
it is no longer a focal point for them, but we cannot help 
calling attention to the fact that every statement we ever 
made about Communism at Chapel Hill has been proved 
true, 

Not a single statement made by us during those years 
has ever been disproved. 


Profit From Vision Program 


Employees are sometimes prone to look with suspicion 
upon industrial vision programs, as a lot of needless red 
tape or a threat to their jobs, says the Better Vision Insti- 
tute. On the other hand, management sometimes fears that 
these programs are a waste of money to the companies that 
adopt them. But the truth is that well-planned vision pro- 
grams are definitely to the advantage of both management 
and labor. 

Such programs involve the screening of employees to 
determine their visual suitability for specific work, and the 
referral to vision specialists of workers who are in need 
of professional eye-care. Particular attention is also given 
to plant-conditions, such as lighting and color of walls, 
ceilings, floors, and machinery. 

From the worker's standpoint, it is a good thing to have 
a visual screening test before placement in a specific job. 
Frequently, people who had been considered unfit for work 
have been found quite capable of giving good performance 
when placed in the right niche. And it is almost unheard 
of for an employee to lose his job or have his salary reduced 
as a result of a vision program. Furthermore, many work- 
ers who have been suffering unknowingly from seeing difh- 
culties are greatly benefited by having their troubles dis- 
closed and being referred to specialists. Proper placement 
and eye-care bring better production, more efficiency, a 
longer period of gainful employment, less lost time, and 
higher income. In addition, accidents are reduced by better 
visual efficiency, as well as by safety goggles and the use 
of certain colored paints to denote danger. 

Management is bound to profit by the increased pro- 
ductivity and decreased absenteeism and spoilage of the 
employees. Moreover, labor relations are improved and per- 
sonnel turnover is cut down. The reduction of accidents 
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“Tycol Alweave cuts spindle drag... 
reduces thread breakage... 
jumps 


Right! The stability and lubricating value of Tycol Alweave 
Spindle Oils assure minimum wear and low power 
consumption, all helping to step up production by 
reducing drag and thread breakage. 
A wide range of Tycol Alweave Textile Oils is specially 
designed in both mineral and compounded grades 
to cut costs in other processes in your mill. 


For further information about Tycol Alweave Textile Oils, 
write, wire or phone your nearest 
Tide Water Associated office today. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF “TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA” 


TEXTILE BULLETIN April-~1952 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston * Charlotte, N. C. « Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Chicago Detroit 
Tulsa * Cleveland *« San Francisco 
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associaten 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE. NEW YORK 4 WY 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


—1952 — 


April 24-—Electrical-textile conference, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERS, Philadelphia (Pa.) Textile Institute 


April 26—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Clemson (S. C.) House Hotel. 


April 26—TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA (carding 
and spinning meeting), Hightower Textile Building, A. FPrench School of 
Textiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


May 1-2-—Conference on electrical application in the textile industry, Tex- 
tile Sub-section, A.1.E.E., Hightower Textile Building, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta 


May 1-3—Annual convention, PHI PSI textile fraternity, Clemson (S. C.) 
House. 


May 3—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Ga. 


May 4-6—NORTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CONFERENCE, 
George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville 


May 6-9—-INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING EXPOSITION AND CONFER- 
ENCE, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium. 


May 12-17—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 15-17—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 15-17—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


May 17—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


May 279-31—Annua! convention, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga 


June 6-7—Annual outing, PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtie Beach, S. C 


June 6-7—Annual outing, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Radium 
Springs, Ga 


June i12-14—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtie Beach, 8. C. 


June 23-27—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


Aug. 22-23—Summer outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf and Country Club 


Sept. 10-11—Fall meeting, the FIBER SOCIETY, Princeton, N. J. 

Sept. 12-13—-PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte (N. C.) Hotel. 
Sept. 15-—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Atianta, Ga 

Oct. 3—-TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oct. 6-11—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
5. C. 


Oct. 16-17—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C 


Oct. 25-30—Annual meetings (as part of a six-day cruise to Bermuda from 
Norfolk. Va.), CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION and SOUTHERN COMBED 
YARN SPINNERS ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 6-8—Annua! nationa) convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, and TEXTILE DYEING AND FIN- 
ISHING EXPOSITION, Statier Hotel, Boston, Mass 


Dec. 6—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


— 1953 — 


Feb. 18-20—COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


June 29-July 3—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 


Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, lil 


— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atlan- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 


EDITORIALS 


saves money not only directly but indirectly through the 
lowering of insurance rates. For these rates are dependent 
upon the rate of accidents, and they go down when acci- 
dents go down. In some cases a vision program contributes 
more to accident reduction than any other single factor. 
All in all, management needs to realize that these programs 
are not charity—they are just good business. For a man 
cannot work any better than he can see. 

Many large companies spend large sums of money on 
selection of employees, but only ten to 15 per cent of 
them are doing a careful job of visual screening at the 
point of selection. If practical, efficient vision programs 
become the general rule, it will be a great help to manage- 
ment, to labor, and to the defense effort, the institute de- 
clares. It will mean that industry is taking care of itself, 
without government interference, in the true American 
tradition. 


Next Thing To Lynching 


Out of New York City, from time to time, comes advice 
to Southerners on the subject of man’s relationship to his 
fellow man. Not all Southerners are grateful for this advice 
and some among them are so crude as to point out the mote 
in their Northern neighbor's eye. The South now reads of 
a strike by bakery truck drivers in New York. One of its 
ugly phases has been the beating of independent bakery 
drivers by striking unionists. The object of the beatings 
obviously is to discourage those independents who would 
continue working for a living while strikers strike. The 
right to work is not too well guarded in this land. The 
beating of workers who persist in trying to earn a living 
while others strike is a crime which is first-cousin to lynch- 
ing.—News & Courier, Charleston, S. C. 


Too Bad 


A schoolboy was making a speech about the national 
debt: “It is too bad that future generations cannot be here 
at this time,”’ he said, ‘‘to see the magnificent things we are 
doing with their money.” 


Chittlins As Peacemaker 


The Wilson Society of Chittlin Eeaters now brings to- 
gether as diverse group of politicians under its banner as 
you can find breaking bread—or chittlins—anywhere in 
North Carolina. 

This week they inducted—under conditions which could 
have been more terrifying than the abandoned practices of 
Greek Hell Week—L. H. Fountain, candidate for Congress; 
Thad Eure, secretary of state; John Marshall, secretary to 
Governor Scott; and Carl Goerch, editor. 

Thus chittlins played the role of mediator and peacemaker 
for this charming occasion, even down to the final touch. 

If chittlins did a good job here, maybe they would be 
welcome elsewhere on the stormy Tar Heel political front. 
Might we suggest, for instance, that Kerr Scott, Junius 
Powell, Jonathan Daniels, Charles A. Cannon, David Clark, 
Hubert Olive, Bill Umstead and all six candidates for the 
Supreme Court receive nomination for membership at once? 

If they can eat chittlins together, they can stand anything. 
—Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News. 
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Management 
Every Industry 


SHOULD BE ABLE TO ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ABOUT A 
MOST CRITICAL EMERGENCY IN OUR COUNTRY’S AFFAIRS 


' Q. Is scrap getting scarce? 
“ A. Yes. The supply of purchased scrap is 
not increasing fast enough to meet the 
eds of j 
needs of increasing steel production 
Q. What if the needed scrap isn’t ob- ed to keep our steel mills operating 
fe tained? at top capacity. Sell your idle metal 
; A. Open-hearth furnaces will not be toa local scrap dealer right away. 
é This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


Q. Why is iron and steel scrap a matter 
of importance to me? 


A. Steel for our country’s military pro- 
gram and civilian economy is being pro- 
duced at the annual rate of 107,000,000 
tons in 1951 . . . 119,500,000 tons ex- 
pected in 1952. Steel-making capacity 
is being increased now to meet those 
quotas. 


What Do I Get 


For My Scrap? 


In addition to being paid for your scrap, 
you remove nuisance inventory from 
your plant—saving valuable floor space. 
Also, you have a better chance of get- 
ting new steel or steel products. But, 
most important—you help alleviate 
a dangerous condition threatening our 
country’s capacity to rearm and satisfy 
civilian requirements at the same time. 


Q. How does scrap figure in the produc- 


tion of steel? 


A. Steel is composed, generally speak- 
ing, 50% of pig iron, 25% of “produc- 
tion” scrap (that is, the scrap which is 
produced as a by-product of steel-mak- 
ing) and 25% of “purchased” scrap. 
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able to operate at capacity. That will 
mean a loss of steel production . . . and 
fewer products made of steel. 


Q. Why not use pig iron instead of 
scrap? 


A. Every ton of scrap conserves ap- 
proximately 2 tons of iron ore, 1 ton 
of coal, nearly % ton of limestone and 
many other vital natural resources—to 
say nothing of the extra transportation 
facilities that would be otherwise re- 
quired. 


Q. How can more scrap be furnished? 
A. By everybody pitching in—as we 
always do in every emergency—and 


searching out all possible sources of 
scrap. 


Q. What are these sources? 


A. Metal-fabricating plants normally 


turn over to scrap dealers the scrap 
left from machining. But there's not 
enough of this to fill our present enor- 
mous need. So everybody —both in and 
out of the metal-fabricating industries 
—must sell scrap in the form of idle 
metal. 


What Do | Do First? 


Write for free booklet. It tells how to 
set up a Scrap Salvage Program in 
your plant. Thousands of plants are 
cooperating. Do your part now! Ad- 
dress Advertising Council, 25 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Q. We don't produce scrap—how can 
we help? 


A. Scrap is any kind of iron and steel 
that’s gathering dust—obsolete ma- 
chines or structures, jigs and fixtures, 
pulleys and wheels, chains and track, 
valves and pipe—anything with rust on 
it or dust on it. Non-ferrous scrap is 


needed, too. 


Q. What do we do with it when we 
find it? 


A. Use your normal channels or get in 
touch with a recognized scrap dealer. 
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EXCEL 


No. 1000 
Fiber Truck 
For Long and 
Satisfactory 
Service 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre truck. 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 
curely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 


e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 


e Heavy duty metal top 


rail. 

e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
all River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


“Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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= WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 
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Cotton Hangs On 


PEAKING recently, Robert Jack- 
son of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute said that the 
pessimism of a few years ago over 
the future of raw cotton has given 


| way to a new-found confidence in the 


competitive power of natural fiber. 
At the same time he echoed senti- 
ments that have been widely expressed 


| when he said that the textile industry 


needs, more than anything else, flexi- 
bility and pliability, which are denied 
under price control which has caused 
a depression in the industry for the 
past year. 

The cotton textile situation is not 
irresponsible talk. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to visit a textile com- 
munity and keep his ears open will 
not even have to ask questions to hear 
that business is poor—made so by the 
government restrictions. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note 


_ that something is being done about it, 


and espceially that a South Carolinian 
has been sent to Washington as emis- 
sary in the matter. As chairman 
of a mobilization committee of the 
A.C.M.I,, Ellison McKissick, has gone 
to Washington to tell congress that 
price controls are blocking cotton’s re- 
covery from the year’s depression. 

We believe the point has been made 
and established as fact that given an 
equal chance cotton can hold up its 
head against normal competition. In 
other words it can ‘meet the raging 
of the skies’’ of business, ‘but not an 
angry father’’—-or misguided paternal- 
ism of centralized government.—T he 
State, Columbia, S. C. 


Serious Threat Removed 


EFUSAL by the Office of Defense 

» Mobilization to give New Eng- 
land industries preferential awards of 
defense contracts to relieve unemploy- 
ment removes a distinct threat to the 
South. 

Preferential treatment, which would 
have nullified low bids, had been de- 
manded by Eastern manufacturers, 
governors, and congressmen. They 
claimed this to be the only method 
whereby their textile, apparel, and 
shoe plants could be kept in operation. 


If the government had agreed to 
this proposal, Southern industries 
would have been seriously damaged. 
Contracts they should have received on 
a bid basis would have gone to New 
England, primarily to bolster a sagging 
economy. 

Besides being obviously unfair in 
that the plan discriminates against the 
South, it would send costs of the na- 
tional defense program soaring. Low 
bids would not be a criterion for con- 
tracts; the major factor would be ex- 
tent of unemployment. 

Equally as serious would be the long- 
range effects if the government adopt- 
ed this policy. Once a precedent was 
established, the government might con- 
tinue to award contracts to alleviate 
unemployment. 

Cause of unemployment would be- 
come relatively unimportant. It could 
be the result of inept management, 
labor disputes, shift of population, or 
high costs of production. Regardless, 
an industry would be entitled to pref- 
erential treatment. 

New England's textile and apparel 
industries have not been demoralized 
because of the war effort. They are 
losing their competitive position sim- 
ply because Southern management and 
workers produce at a lower cost. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has acted with wisdom in refusing to 
be a party to artificial restrictions on 
progress—Florida Times-Union, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Mills Face Socialism 


OCIALIST thinking, which has 
grown in the last 20 years to 
the point of making inroads on many 
personal liberties, continues to show 
itself in various ways. Latest is in the 
arguments over textile mill contracts. 
Earlier Americans who worked hard 
to make certain there would be no re- 
straint of trade would be startled at 
some lines of reasoning today. One 
of the socialistic proposals is to take 
steps to spread contracts throughout the 
textile industry. Another is to use gov- 
ernment orders to supplement civilian 
orders “so as to maintain economic 
balance of industry.” 
The old, time-proving economic law 
of supply and demand has long since 
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been discarded as outmoded by the 
disciples of the modern “spend in the 
economists. Freedom of enter- 
prise is taken away by such reasoning 
when the government holds the reins 
of industry and saps away savings from 
the public in attempting to keep an 
economic balance. 

Any restriction on the right to bid 
is basically unfair. It protects poor 
management while penalizing  efh- 
ciency. The mill able to turn out a 
better product at less cost would be 
told to remain idle until the backward 
opposition could obtain as many orders. 

We must keep a place in America 
for freedom of opportunity. If initia- 
tive is killed, then democracy will be 
gone. Capitalism, the creator of new 
jobs and a higher standard of living, 
would give way entirely to ‘‘statism.” 

Socialism must be kept out of our 
economy. Therefore, the socialist ideas 
on textile contracts should be rejected. 

Greenville (S. C.) News. 


Qur Replacement Problem 


T IS a known fact that everything 
made by man wears out. Little by 
little man-made products waste away 
even when given the greatest 
care. You oil, grease, polish and paint 
machinery, but that doesn't keep it 
from wearing out. That only slows 
down the wear. Like a man, machin- 
ery and equipment age with time. 

Stop a minute. Look around. Every- 
thing you see is growing older. Your 
clothes . . . your radio or television 
set. . . your house . . . your car... 
everything you or anyone has is grow- 
ing older by the day. 

Our machinery is no exception. It 
too, wears out. Although we take ex- 
cellent care of this equipment, it is 
wearing out every minute of the day. 
This wearing out or gradual diminish- 
ing in value is called depreciation. 
What causes buildings, machinery and 
equipment of all kinds to wear out 
or decay? There are several . . . wear 
and tear from operations . . . action of 
the elements, rain, snow, etc. . . .or 
the equipment is not able to do the 
job . . . or the equipment may become 
out-of-date. 

Because of depreciation the company 
has to plan how they are going to 
replace their equipment. This is a 
problem too. Machinery and equip- 
ment for our plant is expensive, and 
because of the big sums of money in- 
volved the company has to save up 
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CHOOSE CLARK 


Solely on the basis of benefit to your business take a thoughtful 
look at the Five Factors of Profit built into Clark machines: 


1. TIME PROFIT— Materials move faster, and in synchronized flow. 
Man-hours for loading and unloading are reduced drastically. 


2. SPACE PROFIT—Idle space becomes profitable storage capacity, 
3. TURN-OVER PROFIT—Spceding up the production cycle 


improves the inventory picture, conserves working capital. 


&. MANPOWER PROFIT—Human productivity is sharply 
increased to offset shrinking manpower. Workers prefer the 
better jobs. 


5. SERVICE PROFIT—Prompt, efficient service, provided by 
Clark’s nationwide organization. Keeps equipment working. 


There's most profitable 
time to look into #—RIGHT 
NOW! All the literature 
tems are designed for your 
profit, Please use the cov- 
pon to order them. 


See ws at COTTON SHOW 
GALVESTON, TEXAS— 
APRIL 15-17 


Any way you look at it, your Clark investment gets 
you a solid, profitable “‘most for your money.”’ 


CLARK Fork 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION « CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 83, MICHIGAN 

Please send: 0D Movie Digest © Sefety Soves ©) Basic Focts 
0 Material Handling News 
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Efficiency 


Note Gaulin-Homogen- 
ized Size is fine regvulor 
and evenly mixed. 


Higher 


While Boiled Size is 
coorse, irregulor and un- 
evenly mixed. 


..With GAULIN-HOMOGENIZED SIZE 


It’s finer Gaulin-Homogenized size particles penetrate yarn 
lightly but evenly — bond fibers together smoothly, firmly... 
without coating or matting and making them brittle. The result 
—a more elastic yarn that SHEDS LESS... and BREAKS LESS 
at the loom and slasher. 


It’s more uniform Whether prepared continuously or in 
batches every drop of Gaulin-Homogenized size assures more 
consistent, uniform weaving. Mills report up to 4% higher 
weaving efficiencies. 


It’s easier to make Sex the controls to the desired viscosity. 
A Gaulin Homogenizer reduces the human element in size- 


making... automatically maintains the right viscosity. 


See your local Manton-Gaulin representative 
for details and other advantages. 


TRADE MARY 


Manton Gaulin 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
66 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS 


Southern Representative: W. A. Hewitt 
P. O. Box 961, Greenville, South Carolina 


World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Homogenizers, Triplex Stainless Steel High 
Pressure Pumps, and Colloid Mills 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


against the day when replacement will 
be needed. 

The Treasury Department of the 
government publishes a book in which 
are schedules that govern depreciation 
of buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment. From this book the company ac- 
countants figure depreciation for our 
company. Take, for example, the 
weave room. The last XD loom that 
was purchased cost $1,356. Using the 
government depreciation schedules . . . 
which state that an XD rayon loom 
should last for 15 years . . . the com- 
pany accountants set aside $90.40 to 
be saved each year for 15 years so that 
when the useful life of the machine 
is over, the company has enough money 
to buy a new XD loom .. . 15 times 
$90.40 equals $1,356. 

However, that's the way it’s sup- 
posed to work. Management knows 
how long it will last. But they cannot 
plan everything. Suppose we have a 
machine in the plant. Then suppose 
someone perfects a similar machine 
which will do twice the work as our 
machine. In order to keep abreast 
with competition we have to secure this 
new machine or lose business. In this 
case, our machine was not worn out 
but was unable to do the work fast 
enough. It was inadequate. 


Now there is another possibility. 
Suppose we have a machine which in- 
sofar as use and exposure are concerned 
will last ten years. But suppose after 
several years’ use, a similar but much 
more efficient machine becomes avail- 
able on the market. Our present ma- 
chine although capable of producing 
all we need, does not get as excellent 
results as the new machine. The prod- 
uct of the new machine proves tobe 
of a much better quality. Our com- 
petitors are using it, so to meet com- 
petition we must get rid of our ma- 
chine for whatever we can obtain and 
buy one of the new models. In this 
case, our machine became out-of-date 

. obsolete in other words. 

Then, there is another cause which 
is serious to all of us. That is higher 
prices these days. High prices not only 
affect our daily life but affect our jobs. 
Suppose the company bought a ma- 
chine 20 years ago for $10,000 and 
saved $500 for depreciation during 
those 20 years: Multiplying $500 by 
20 gives you $10,000. But could you 
replace the same machine today for 
$10,000? The answer is definitely no. 
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The same machine today may cost $15,- 
000. We should have been saving 
$750 a year instead of $500. But 
what man do you know, who 20 years 
ago could tell you that the machine 
would cost $5,000 more now than it 
did then? 

Where is the extra $5,000 coming 
from? From the company savings of 
course. The government will not al- 
low the company to depreciate the 
extra $5,000, so it will have to come 
out of savings. 

Why will not the government allow 
the company to put more in deprecia- 
tion? Because the more you put in 
depreciation, the smaller the figure that 
shows up on the books as profit. Taxes 
come from profits. Anything that 
lowers profits, lowers taxes too. 

You can see from the examples 
above just a few of the problems which 
face management. The executives have 
their problems as well as we do.— 
Picks and Hanks, Marion (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 


South Surprises Itself 


HE facts about industrial growth 

in the South sometime surprise 
even those of us who boast most loudly 
on the subject. 

Here are a few examples: 

—A list is available of 3,000 manu- 
facturing concerns each of which has 
an investment of $1,000,000 or more 
in Southern operations. 

—Chemical plants valued at $1,000,- 
000,000 have been built in the South 
in the last three years. The Du Pont 
company, one of the largest operators 
in this field, now has 20 installations 
in nine Southern states. 

—Sixty large paper and pulp mills 
with a daily capacity of 25,000 tons 
are now operating in the South, and 
nine new mills involving $200,000,000 
investment are under construction. 

—The South produced $2,100,000,- 
000 worth of textiles last year and paid 
wages of $1,200,000,000 to textile 
workers. 

These are not the figures of a 
professional booster. They are the 
sober analysis of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Science and Industry. That 
non-profit, non-political organization, 
whose membership includes 170 busi- 
nesses and 13 universities, has just 
completed a new Southern Industrial 
Directory. It is one of the most com- 
prehensive studies ever made of eco- 
nomic progress in our region, as well 
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as being a remarkably useful work of 
reference. 

This survey goes into the why’ as 
well as the “‘what”’ of industrial growth 
in the South. M. McKinley Conway, 
Jr., director of the association and 
supervisor of the industrial survey, says 
the facts and figures refute any charge 
that ‘the South’s recent economic prog- 
ress has resulted from government- 
subsidized plants, special tax induce- 
ments and other artificial factors.” 

Rather, he adds, “Our survey makes 
it clear that Southern industry is ex- 


panding primarily because anexcelled 
business opportunities exist in the re- 
gion. It gives assurance that as long 
as the South is given fair legislative 


- treatment and private enterprise 1s al- 


lowed to act according to sound busi- 
ness principles, industry will continue 
to move into the region at a rapid 
pace. 

Dr. M. P. Etheredge, president of 
the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, and dean of science at 
Mississippi State College, quotes lead- 
ing industrialists who have visited the 
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Acceptance Is The Real Test 
Of Performance 


.. . and NON-FLUED OIL is accepted and used in 7 ont 
of 10 Textile Mills in all sections of the country. 


_ NON-FLUID OFL has gained this universal acceptance 
because its exclusive drip-less, waste-less properties and high — 


_ quality offer cleaner and better lubrication at less cost per 
_ month in all types of textile machinery . . . from cards to 


looms, 


Write today for free testing sample of NON-FLUID OTL 


and informative bulletin. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


202 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Birmingham, Ala —Charlotte, N. C.—Chicago, 
‘Ii—Columbus, Ga—Detreit, Mich—Greensboro, N. C—Greenville, 5, 


Providence, R. I —St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 


ie @ specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imitations 
of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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BALL BEARING 
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TAKE-UP ROLL 


Reduce Costly 
Maintenance 


Reduce “‘Seconds”’ 
to a Minimum 


You can now maintain constant control 
of Take-up roll tension on Model “X," 
“K.” and “E”" looms by installing the 
new Seabrook ball-bearing Take-up Roll 
Bearings. 


PRE-LUBRICATED 


and doubled sealed, these ball-bearing 
units will never require lubrication. 


SELF-ALIGNING 


Seabrook units are mye | to install, with 
no danger of.faulty alignment. 


Wear on journals is eliminated, and 
maintenance costs drop sharply when 
‘ou install these better, longer-lived 
bearings. “Seconds” due to 
improper Take-up roll turning is elimi- 
nated. 


Make the Seabrook test for yourself. 
Install Seabrook bearings on the Take 
up rolls of one loom or a dozen. We'll 
giadly help you. Let's try it now! 


Write today for details and specifica 
tions. 


Seabrook 


TRANSMISSION CO. 


Tel, 3731 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


South as saying this section may be- 
come the industrial heart of the entire 
country in years to come. 

Findings of the association tend to 
confirm our view that the South's pros- 
perity need not be at the expense of 
any other region, but rather that it will 
add to our national economic strength. 
As the association found, expansion of 
the South’s own markets is one of the 
primary and continuing causes for 
growth of manufacturing here. 

Our pride in what has already been 
accomplished must not be allowed to 
interfere with our fostering conditions 
which assure additional progress in the 
future—The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


Industrial South and North 


MOVERNOR Dever of Massachu- 
setts and Governor Roberts of 
Rhode Island have proposed to their 
legislatures that steps be taken to halt 
the migration of industry from their 


_ States to the South, even proposing in- 
| dustrial plants built by the states, ex- 
_ empt from taxes, for new and expand- 


| 


ing industries. This raises the question 


of what has become of the once famous 
industrial enterprise of New England. 

The migration of New England in- 
dustry, mostly textile corporations, to 
Southern states, has been the result 
of Southern advantages for the indus- 
try plus New England disadvantages. 
How is New England going to offset 
these advantages—that is without the 
states’ subsidizing industry as the two 
governors mentioned above propose to 
do? The climate can't be changed, 
ability for workers to live more cheaply 
and comfortably in the South is due 
to natural advantages. The raw ma- 
terials are in the South. Plentiful ex- 
cellent labor is in the South. Capital, 
management enterprise, textile engi- 
neering training and research facilities 
are strong and growing in the South. 
Are governors of New England states 
going to take the position that New 
England industry has to be subsidized 
in order to compete? Where are those 
rugged Yankee individualists who have 
been the New England theme song for 
sO many generations? 

Already New England management 
has been telling its workers that higher 
production and lower wages are neces- 
sary to keep their plants going. The 
basic answer would be that New Eng- 


Acid Tanks 


Ball Bearing Journal 
Assemblies for Slashers 


Condensers Driers 


Condenser Screens Filters 


Conveyors 
Pipes and Returns 


SPARTANBURG, 


Coppersmithing 
Cowl Ventilators 


and Dry Cans Cylinders Galvanized Wire 
Spinning 
Bleaching Tanks and Tubs Spooling — onveying 
stems 
Card Screens Twisting we 
Repaired, New Drip Pans Quill Cans 
Card Screen Bars and Ribs Dye Kettles and Vats 
Card Screen Lickerins (New) Size Kett! 
for Cotton and Rayon Dry Cans ize Kettles 
Chemical Tanks New and Repoirs Tanks 


Misc. Sheet Metal Work 


SOUTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 


Picker Screens 
Perforated Meta! 
English Wire Cloth 


Waste Screens 


Special Machines 
Custom Built 
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land should develop new things, or 
industry more suited to the region and 
its raw materials and skills and natural 
advantages. 

Meanwhile the industrial South is 
expanding and becoming more pros- 
perous because the elements of expan- 
sion and prosperity exist in the South. 
It is the land of opportunity in the 
United States. And proof of it lies, 
in addition to what has been men- 


tioned, in the increasing migration of | 


talent to the South from other regions; 
not only talent, but capital. 

A significant development in the 
South, again in textiles, is the diversifi- 
cation, the development on an enor- 
mous scale of textiles from synthetic 
fibers as well as from cotton. This in 
turn means less obsession with and 
dominance by cotton in the South and 
increasing use of other raw materials 
such as wood pulp for synthetic fibres. 
These things mean a more varied, 
healthy industrial development in the 
South and mean capital for other ven- 
tures, in kind and new. 

The New England governors refer 
to migration of industry to the South 
as ‘raids’ on New England industry. 
Instead it is clear that industry migrates 
to where it can operate best and most 
profitably. What New England needs 
is ideas instead of resentment.—Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Advocate. 


Patience and Discipline 


NE of the biggest jobs that faces 

America today is the job of rais- 
ing children. Because to raise them 
right, they should not only be healthy 
and receive all the educational advan- 
tages the country has for them, they 
should be taught to work for them- 
selves and not depend upon others or 
their government to provide a future 
for them. 

Recently we read of a child in the 
rural section, who had fallen in an old 
well. The mother stood at the top and 
called orders to her small son until 
help arrived. The child did not ques- 
tion her command and by obedience 
he was brought safely up with no ill 
results. 

Too often we think of discipline as 
something harsh; we dread it like the 
slaves of old who rebelled against their 
task masters. It is easy to give way, 
due to our present-day trends of living 
and raising our children, to allow them 
“self-assertion.”” If they want to obey, 
it's all right, and if they do not care 
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Type “5S” 
ROTARY UNIONS 


A REVOLVING 
STEAM CONNECTION 


Pipe sizes %" through 3° 


They Stay Tight 
Headaches 


ROTARY UNIONS stay tight all the time and they eliminate 
the usual Saturday morning headaches of repairing, tighten- 
ing, and adjusting stuffing boxes, packing joints, and ordinary 


steam connections. 


ROTARY UNIONS are GUARANTEED to give one year’s 
regular service without the need for any kind of adjusting or 
tightening maintenance and many have run three times that 
long without such service. For a perfect seal of your slashers, 
dry cans, calenders, embossers, and printing and coating 
machines, install ROTARY UNIONS now. Deliveries from 


stock. Or write Department 4B for our new catalog. 


® 
Count” 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


332 Atando Avenue (Home Office and Factory) Charlotte, N.C. 
Offices in Chicago - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Providence - New York - Montreal - Toronto 
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The time is NOW... BETTER Your Looms 
with Stehedeo and Southern 
the BETTER Loom Harness Equipment 


Yes ... the time is NOW! And, as American Industry swings into full 
capacity production to meet the demands created by the impending 
crisis . . . massed humanity throughout a civilized world waits with 
abated breath and a hope that the results of our efforts will not be 
“goo little and too late.” 

The Textile Industry shoulders a grave responsibility in this emer- 
gency. Mills must reach with all possible speed a maximum of produc- 
tion . . . the flow must be constant. Men and machines must now 
accomplish the impossible . . . day after day. 

To accomplish this tremendous weaving task, we place at your service 
the complete engineering experience and facilities of our five large 
plants—spread throughout the nation where STEHEDCO and 
SOUTHERN—mill trained field representatives await your call. 
These engineers will recommend the proper harness to REVITALIZE 
OLD LOOMS. They'll explain why new, modern high speed looms 
require top quality STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN Loom Harness 
Equipment to assure .. . fast .. . uninterrupted .. . FIRST RUNS. 
We've been doing this job through every crisis . . . since 1898. That is 
why today 9 out of every 10 mills depend on STEHEDCO and 


SOUTHERN LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT TO... WEAVE THE 
WORLD'S NEEDS. 


‘SOUTHERN SHUTTLES. Povis Plont.. Greenville, S.C. 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


‘sree HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED. 
310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 


WHAT OTHERS ARE 


to mind their elders, or those who 
‘have gone before, let them express 
themselves as they may desire. 

The early and formative years of our 
lives count for good or bad, and par- 
ents who, with patience and under- 
standing, let their children know the 
value of discipline have less to fear 
for the future than those who let na- 
ture take its course. 

The child in the well above was 
holding on a ledge. His mother in- 
structed him to lean in and stay on 


the ledge. If he had not obeyed he 


would have lost his hold and dropped 
, | on into the well and possibly death. 


But discipline and patience are not 


qualities that are needed only by the 


children or those growing. Adults and 
those of mature years must continually 


discipline themselves to the changes 
and requirements made upon them. It 
, takes patience to do this. 

| Many of us fail to tap these great 
resources of right living. In our failure 


to do so we weaken ourselves and fai! 
|to measure up to our tasks as we 
|'should. — The Commentator, Union 
'Bleachery, Greenville, S$. C. 


Who Profits From Profit? 


N THE American language there is 
probably no more important, nor 
/more misunderstood word than “prof- 
it. The enemies of our economic 
system have been trying to make the 
‘word profit mean something unclean 
and unwholesome; something to be 
shunned; but those enemies hope to 
| profit themselves by their attacks. 
What is 


“profit’’? According to 


|Noah Webster, the word ‘profit’ 
means “advance,” “progress,” “bene- 
fit.” Mr. Webster, and his successors 


the dictionary business, agree that 
‘profit’ comes from the Latin word 
| They list these additional 
'meanings: “Valuable results,” “useful 
consequences,” “avail."” and ‘‘gain.” 

| Somehow or other, through the 
_years, ‘profit’ has come to mean only 
‘one thing—the increase between what 
it costs to make or buy something and 
‘the amount obtained by selling it with- 
| out regard for cost of replacement. 


| 


Suppose a company reports that after 
| paying all bills for supplies, wages and 
salaries, taxes and interest on loans, 
it has hundreds of thousands or even 
'millions of dollars left over. Is that 
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consideration has been given to share-| 
holders whose investment enables the | 


establishment Or expansion or very ex: € 


istence of the company; to the needs) 4 
& 


for new machinery and equipment or| 
buildings and repairs to that now in| 
use: to retirement of bonded and other 
indebtedness acquired during less prof- 
itable years during which expenses had 
to be met just as they do during profit 

able years; to research for product im- 
provement and mew products; new) 
jobs, new methods and the myriad of 
other problems and matters that con- | 
front progressive management. | 
It goes without saying that if 
company has nothing left over after 
meeting operating expenses of the year, 
that company has made no ‘‘advance”’ 
or ‘progress,’ and therefore nobody | 
can “benefit,” and in the true meaning 
of the word, there is no ‘‘profit.” 

It can be said that profit is the single | 
incentive that inspires men and women 
in whatever they do. A man who 
works for wages or salary counts his | 
profit in what he is able to save, the) 
property he is able to acquire, after | 
paying his expenses. Those savings 
are put to work, in a bank, in shares 
in a company—with the purpose of, | 


. naturally, showing a profit. | 


U.S. Patent Nes. 
2206844 
2252183 
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< 

If you had a choice—as all Ameri-| _ 

cans do—of working for, or investing | € ANOTHER teh aco 

in, a company which year after year| am in 

has failed to show a profit, and a com- | ‘ af PATENTED FEATURE ay 

pany which year after year has been| 

paying dividends on its stocks, keepin g | > Included among the 200 patent grants awardedto the 

its employees on the job month after! © Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., is one for the T-12 Slide Hook, a 

month, year after year, which would| illustrated. 

| + you choose: | a Outstanding in service, the STEHEDCO T-12 is the best a 

Also, how many stories, have you | 

» and most efficient Slide Hook on the markettoday. The 9% 

read about Americans ‘escaping’ from} 4 day. 

the profit system into an Iron Curtain = T-12 reduces binding on the bar, because it has a longer #; 

| country ?—The Wingfoot Clan, Good-| 4 > bearing surface for the most FREE SLIDING. or 

S year Clearwater Mills, Rockmart, Ga. & SELF ADJUSTING, it permits minimum separation [i 

sof heddle and is longer wearing . more economical. 

t 

HH | Test the T-12 and find out what real slide hook 

1 ( 4 25 
< 

W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
Greenville, S.C. * Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, > 
> 
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HERE'S PROOF... 


“Don't put up with dirty air, if you want 
to put up superior yarns” . . . recommends 
York Knitting Mills, Toronto, Canada, where 
filtering and washing air pays off .. . in better 
quality yarns! And the “Before and After” 
pictures reproduced above give graphic sup- 
port to that advice. 


An Ameo central station air conditioning 
system delivers only air that's custom tailored 
... to the proper degree of temperature; to the 
exact relative humidity desired; and most im- 
portant... air just as fresh and clean as a breeze 
off the ocean! No wonder results are uniformly 
outstanding ... regain maintained; yarn counts 
kept more even; static electricity eliminated; 
closer machine adjustments and higher speeds 
maintained; less broken fibers, dust and fly; 
cleaner yarns and cloth; stronger, smoother and 
more uniform fabrics; greater worker comfort 
and efhiciency — to mention a few. 


Amco has both duct and ductless systems — 
and can install humidification, evaporative 
cooling or central station air conditioning, 
alone or in combination. You can rely on Amco 
for impartial advice on the installation best 
suited to your needs. Call an Amco engineer. 


AMCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
Humidification * Evaporative Cooling * Central Station 


AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


VIDENCE, R. |. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CAMDEN * CHARLOTTE 


‘ 
» 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO 


AFTER 
Samples of yarn and cloth prior Following the installation of 
BE to installing an AMCO electro- an Amco central station with 
79 static air cleaning system. Re- electrostatic filters, these re- 
peated washings were vunsuc- sults were obtained. Fr 
cessful in removing smudge from carbon and dirt in air 
from cloth. spelled the big difference! 


Plenum chamber 
showing recirculat- 
ing air dampers 
with damper 
motors at left; lint 
screens in fore- 
ground; electro- 
static filter in 
background. 


Centrifugal pump 

ond piping which 
operates air washer 
in background. 


Spinning room — 
showing air supply 
duct with atomizers 
over each air ovtlet 
mounted on air 
and water pipes. 
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“Its Depression, 


Hamp Morris 


HE textile industry is not going through a “mere re- 

cession,”’ but has been and still is in the throes of a 
serious depression—that opinion was voiced by D. Hamp 
Morris, Jr., president of Geneva (Ala.) Cotton Mills, be- 
fore the annual convention of the Alabama Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association held April 3-5 at Biloxi, Miss. 

Mr. Morris, retiring president of the association, declared 

that “We most certainly are in more than a mere recession 
today in the face of high general business activity and a 
pretty good. demand for materials from the government 
with cotton goods prices so low. Many of us thought that 
such a situation with generally high employment was prac- 
tically impossible, but we know now that despite this the 
ronsumption of cotton goods for this year has been lower, 
based on disposable income and population, than any year 
since 1913.” 
' Joe L. Jennings, executive vice-president of West Point 
Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala., was elected president of the asso- 
ciation to succeed Mr. Morris. Mr. Morris becomes chair- 
man of the board. Other new officers are T. P. Roberts of 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., vice-president; A. D. Elliott 
of Huntsville ( Ala.) Mfg. Co., treasurer. 

New directors named include Claude M. Elrod of Boaz 
(Ala.) Mills, T. H. Floyd of Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Corp., 
Burt G. Stumberg of Tallassee ( Ala.) Mills, and R. Paul 
Clark of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, Gadsden, Ala. 

Thomas D. Russell, president of Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala., retiring board chairman of the association, 
was presented the “‘past president's trophy’ at ceremonies 
highlighting the annual banquet. Presentation of the trophy 
was made by the new president, Mr. Jennings. 

Discussing the status of the industry in general, Mr. 
Morris cited the tax rate problem as being of immediate 
concern, declaring it had reached the point of diminishing 
returns and was one of the main causes of the present 
dilemma. 

‘And still our government is not satisfied with the amount 
of taxes we are paying and wants an 85 billion dollar 
budget. Although I know that you all have heard this, it is 
certainly worth repeating and that it is in the last six years 
we have paid the Federal Government a total of 260 billion 
dollars, and that is more than the total amount that was 
paid in the first 156 years of our nation’s existence. We 
certainly need to stop and think and look around and see 
whether we are getting our money's worth. “There is one 
thing certain, though, and I might add it is small recom- 
pense to us, that the bulk of the load is going to have to 
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Not A Recession 


Alabama Mill Men 


be paid by the wage earners and salaried workers and busi- 
nessmen in other industries, for I am sure that if the textile 
business continues in its present state, and if your profit 
and loss statement looks like ours, the government is going 
to get very little income taxes from the textile industry in 
1952,” he declared. 

A cautious note of optimism was sounded by Robert C. 
Jackson, executive vice-president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, guest speaker before the Alabama 
group. 

Mr. Jackson cited figures indicating that department store 
inventories are down to a reasonable basis, and remarked 
that these retailers have just come through a difficult situa- 
tion and it was not to be expected that they would engage 
in a sharp upswing of buying in the near future because of 
their recent experiences. 

He offered the opinion that the industry is better off, in 
the long run, to have business on an even keel, rather than 
to have such big buying bulges as marked the period that 
followed Korea, and the first two months of 1951. 

The factors of inflation appear to have lost their forward 
drive and for some time have served only as sustaining 
forces,” and here Mr. Jackson cited the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data, on the sharp declines in prices of wool, 
aluminum, tin, hides, skins and leather products, etc., from 
a year ago. 

Considering the condition of the textile industry today 
from an international viewpoint, Mr. Jackson stated that 
the United States’ industry is suffering less than most other 
countries, although price-wise we are in equally bad plight. 

Mr. Morris struck out at what he termed government 
discrimination against the Southern textile industry. 

“We are all familiar with many things which our govern- 
ment in Washington has been doing to discriminate against 
our section and particularly our industry. For instance, 
about two months ago the Office of Defense Mobilization 
issued an order which would channel textile orders to areas 
where there is unemployment by arbitrarily awarding con- 
tracts at higher prices to companies in those areas under the 
guise of using surplus manpower. The American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute is leading in the fight against this 
arbitrary action, and our Alabama Association is giving 
great assistance in every way possible. 

“Another instance which illustrates some of the things I 
am talking about is the effort of the government to raise 
minimum wages in the textile industry, under the Walsh- 
Healy Act. In this respect we all know that this effort is 
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Indulging in some monkey business at Biloxi were Mr. and Mrs. 
Peyton Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Emerson, and Glenn Fisher. 
Glee B. Thompson (far left) i« laughing at them. 
a Slap at our Southern industry. Here, too, our association 
is giving a great amount of factual information and personal 
assistance in this fight, and as you know this one is just 
beginning. 

“Then, too, in recent days, in the face of unemployment 
and short-time operations so prevalent in our industry, we 
have seen invitations to bid come out of some of the bureaus 
of our government, namely: Marine Corps and Corps of 
Engineers, specifying their preference for burlap and jute 
in the supplying of their needs. Such discrimination is 
seriously affecting the operation of our Southern textile 
mills and it is impossible to pay American wages and com- 
pete with burlap and jute produced in India and Pakistan, 
which is indiscriminately being dumped on the American 
market. In order to solve this problem it is necessary to 
combine our efforts with such organizations as the National 
Cotton Council and the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, in order to work out a satisfactory solution for all 
concerned. 

And, of course, I am sure you all are equally familiar 
with the efforts being made to get O.P.A. to decontrol 
prices on textile products so that there can be a return of 


some stability to our prices and remove a lot of unnecessary 
and costly red tape in the textile industry. Here again we 
see how hard it is to pry loose from the clutches of bureau- 
cracy when they once get you, for all that has been gained 
by the efforts of all of our associations has been a promise 
to do something about it. 

The tenth anniversary of the safety program of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manufacturers Association was celebrated with 
Hugh Comer, prime sponsor, as the principal speaker. The 
chairman of the board of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, re- 
viewed what increased attention to safety on mill jobs 
meant. 

Gurney Mfg. Co., Prattsville, and Tallassee ( Ala.) Mills 
were declared winners of the statewide textile safety contest. 
The Comer Textile Safety Trophies were presented by Joe 
L. Coleman, director, Department of Industrial Relations, 
State of Alabama. 

Second place, in spinning and weaving, went to the Julia 
Cade Mills of Elberton; and third place to Huntsville (Ala. ) 
Mfg. Co. Second place in the spinning division was won 
by the Linen Thread Co. of Blue Mountain; and third 
place in spinning by Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. of Pied- 
mont, Ala. 

George Coker of Wehadkee Yarn Mills, West Point, Ga., 
scored the low gross for members and Russell Gill of South- 
ern Sizing Co. of East Point, Ga., registered the low gross 
for suppliers at the annual golf tournament. Mr. Coker’s 
score was 87-14-73, and Mr. Gill’s, 81-9-72. 

Other prize winners were: Nat Davidson, West Point 
Mfg. Co., second low gross, members, 89-14-75; Ben Gif.- 
ford, Pepperell Mfg. Co., low net, members, 111-39-72; 
John Lindsey, California Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala., 
second low net, mernbers, 101-27-74; L. S. Selman, Jr., Mill 
& Textile Supply Co., Birmingham, second low gross, sup- 
pliers, 83-9-74; Boyce Estes, Clinton Foods, Inc., Atlanta, 
low net, suppliers, 103-31-72; Davis E. Williams, Belton C. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga., 86-14-72, and Herman Baker, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Memphis, closest to No. 8 hole. 

Presentation of prizes was made at the organization's 
banquet by Robert Rearden of West Point Mfg. Co., Lang- 
dale, Ala. Co-chairman of the golf committee was Harold 
M. Clark, Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. 


Performers at the Linthead Circus staged 


Thursday evening during the meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association at 


Biloxi, Miss... included (left to right) Russell Gill and Mrs. Gill, Erwin R. 


Lehman, Sidney Jay and Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Robert Reardon, 


Mrs. Frank Williams and Mr. Williams, Mr. Reardon, Mrs. Herman Jones and Mr. Jones, Bill Dulaney and Mrs. Dulaney. The Jays 


won first prize, and the Dulaneys were awarded second prize. 
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Balance Agriculture With Industry Sure, 
But Seems Lean Little The Lett 


By EUGENE MILLER 


ODAY many Southern textile manufacturers are 

worried over a new type of business threat—one they 
believe may do serious harm to the state’s textile industry 
unless it is checked. 

The threat comes from a program called B.A.W.I. 
(Balance Agriculture With Industry), which started in 
Mississippi in the 1930s and has now spread its roots to 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Alabama, California, Illinois 
have somewhat similar plans and Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are now eyeing the B.A.W.I. plan eagerly. 

In essence, B.A.W.I. was first started to promote indus- 
tries in states which were long on agricultural workers and 
short on industries. To encourage new plants to locate in 
their respective states, special B.A.W.I. legislation was 
passed to permit cities and counties in the various states to 
issue bonds to build industrial plants—and in some cases 
to buy machinery—to rent to manufacturing firms. 

The company which occupies a B.A.W.I.-financed plant 
and uses B.A.W.I.-financed machinery pays off the principal 
and interest on the municipal or county bonds through 
yearly payments of rent. 

The advantage to the city involved is that it acquires a 
new industry and with it a fat industrial payroll. 

The dangers, according to leading North Carolina textile 
industrialists are many. 

First of all it has been attacked as a tax dodge by which 
municipalities sell their co-operation to a private business 
for the advantage of both the city and the private industry. 

Since the city or county owns the plant, the firm does 
not have to pay city or county taxes. In addition, by renting 
the plant facility the private industry can deduct its whole 
rental expense as a business expense before taxes. If it 
built its own plant it could only deduct depreciation on the 
building as a business expense—and this usually is only 
two per cent of the cost of the building per year. 

Secondly, B.A.W.I. has the added danger of getting some 
municipalities and counties hopelessly in debt. For example 
take the city of Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Elizabethton has already issued $26,000,000 worth of 
bonds to finance industrial plants, and reports are that the 
city is contemplating issuing an additional $25,000,000 in 
bonds. That would give the 10,000 Elizabethton residents 
a bond debt of at least $51,000,000. 

And what would happen if an unscrupulous firm would 
move into an Elizabethton plant and then move out a few 
years later, is something rather terrifying to imagine. Who 
would pay off the bondholders, or would they be forced to 
take liens on all the property in Elizabethton ? 

A third main argument against B.A.W.1., especially now 
when federal taxes are taking huge bites out of company 
earnings is the fact that companies operating B.A.W.I.- 
financed plants have very extraordinary tax advantages. 

For example, because interest on municipal and county 
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bonds is exempt from income tax, these B.A.W.I. bonds 
can Carry an interest rates as low as two per cent and get 
plenty of buyers. However, if a private firm wanted to issue 
its own bonds to finance construction of a new plant, it 
would have to issue at least four per cent bonds because 
these bonds would be subject to federal taxes. 

A tax expert in figuring the operations of an $8,000,000 
cotton mill financed by B.A.W.I. as against the same type 
mill built under the private enterprise system, came to the 
conclusion that a B.A.W.I. plant had to make 2.4 per cent 
profit on sales to be able to break even on operations and 
stay solvent. 

A privately-financed plant, on the other hand, would 
have to make 4.36 per cent on sales to break even and stay 
solvent. 

It's this last feature which has a great many textile exec- 
utives up in arms. Right now the textile industry is in a 
slump, hampered by high taxes, price controls, and by 
fierce competition for government textile contracts. 

Multi-million dollar contracts today can be won or lost 
by bids that are only a fraction of a cent per yard apart. 
In such a situation, the competitive advantages of a 
B.A.W.I.-financed plant might spell the difference between 
a busy plant, humming with activity, and a shutdown mill, 
its workers on relief. 

That is why such textile leaders as Herman Cone, presi- 
dent of Cone Mills Corp. of Greensboro; J. C. Cowan, Jr., 
president of Burlington Mills Corp.; William Ruffin, presi- 
dent of Erwin Mills, Inc., and Robert Stevens, chairman of 
the board of J. P. Stevens & Co., take such strong stands 
against B.A.W.I. 

While their attention is mainly on the effect B.A.W.I. 
will have in the textile field, they are quick to point out that 
while today B.A.W.I. may be hurting the textile industry, 
tomorrow it may be a threat to the furniture or steel indus- 
tries. 

Here's the way Herman Cone analyzes the problem: 

“In my opinion there are two very serious competitive 
implications that those of us with our own plant facilities 
will have to meet in this type of plan. The first of course 
is the fact that securities issued by such municipalities or 
counties will command a lower interest rate due to their 
income tax free features as against the interest rate on bonds 
that might be issued by corporations for plant facilities. 

The second feature is the fact that rent paid by a cor- 
poration occupying such facilities in sufficient amounts to 
fund such bonds would be an expense item before income 
taxes, whereas a corporation could only fund the principal 
of any of its bonds outstanding before income taxes to the 
extent that depreciation write-offs are allowed. 

“We can anticipate that this method of financing plant 
facilities will be very attractive to new businesses or to old 
businesses that are looking for new plant locations, either 
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for expansion purposes or where a move from their old 
locality is indicated for some reason. 

“The broader implications of such legislation would indi- 
cate an expansion to other states as competition for indus- 
trial development continues. Eventually old businesses 
which do not want to move away may be forced by com- 
petition to ask their own cities or their own counties to 
undertake such financing of plant facilities that have here- 
tofore always been considered to be proper sphere for free 
enterprise. 

“We like to feel that our own company, with a large 
stake in this community, has always been a willing taxpayer, 
and has been treated accordingly by the taxing authorities 
of the city, county, state, and federal governments, all of 
whom have an important stake in the financial well being 
of our continued operations. Our company does not want 
to move its facilities from its present locations, nor does it 
want to have to ask its local municipal, or county officials, 
nor its state government to initiate the type of thing that 
has developed in Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
However, it is conceivable that, if this method of plant 
financing expands in the state where it is now legally possi- 
ble and extends into other states, competitive conditions 
may create a situation where we must ask for similar financ- 
ing in order to remain in business. The long-range impli- 
cations of this system will, of course, result in all plant 
facilities being financed by local government authorities and 
will be a long way towards the road to state socialism. 


“I have pointed out the dangers of this type of substitute 


DUAL JOB: Supervision 


Carolina textile manufacturer. 


for venture capital. I have no solution to offer except to 
suggest that those states that are encouraging this sort of 
thing are building up a Frankenstein that might well 
destroy that which they are trying to build up—private 
enterprise.” 

Robert Stevens, in a recent talk to his company stockhold- 
ers, said that B.A.W.1. was not only a threat to the future 
of the textile industry but to “‘all industry.” If allowed to 
continue unchecked, he said, it will have an adverse effect 
on private industry. 

J. C. Cowan, Jr., Burlington Mills president, in an inter- 
view, scored B.A.W.I. as a ‘‘very dangerous thing, unsound, 
and contrary to the free enterprise system.” 

William Ruffin says that B.A.W.I. makes for “extremely 
tough if not impossible competitive conditions, especially 
for firms with large fixed investments.’ 

Here are the three possibilities suggested by one North 
He lists these three courses 
of action: 

(1) To have B.A.W.I. outlawed in the states where it 
is NOW Operating. 

(2) If that fails to have B.A.W.I. legislation and pro- 
grams established in North Carolina. 

(3) If both these fail, to locate all new plants in 
B.A.W.1. states and to start moving present plants into 
these states. 

Many Southern textile manufacturers have their fingers 
crossed hoping they will never have to use courses two and 
three. 


& Personnel Relations 


By M. V. WELLS, Industrial Relations Department 
Wm. Klopman & Sons, Inc., Asheboro, N. C. 


B USED to be that a supervisor in a mill was called 
the boss spinner or the boss carder or the boss weaver, 
according to where he worked; and he was the king pin 
in his department. Now we call them supervisors, and 
I like to think that the reason a man is selected for this 
particular job is that he has super vision; he can see further 
than other people and can see more than they can. In 
England, I am told, the men in these jobs are called over- 
lookers. That is very descriptive, I think; still it does not 
seem as good a title to me as supervisors. 

The job of supervision is like putting together a jigsaw 
puzzle. All the pieces of the puzzle have to be fitted 
together to make the picture, and the objective of super- 
vision is to get everything to fit in together to make a 
perfect whole. Good supervision is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of management, and one essential thing 1s 
not to let the top management forget that good supervision 
is important. No matter how fine a policy of philosophy 
the higher management may have, it can be wrecked by 
poor supervision; that policy or philosophy cannot be put 
through unless the supervisors are loyal to it and work 
it out. For that reason it is much more important that 
people like their immediate boss than that they like the 
company. No business today can succeed and progress any 
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faster than the quality of the supervisors in the front ranks. 

It is strange that, with all the emphasis that ts put on 
the supervisors’ role in representing management, more is 
not done to train them to represent it. You are told, I am 
sure, that you represent management and are part of man- 
agement. Yet it occurs every day that we take a man who 
is a good fixer, who today is a production employee, and 
tell him that tomorrow he will come in as a supervisor 
and become a part of management. He has been with the 
company ten years, perhaps, but that is quite a transition, 
and I am afraid many of us fail to induct him into his 
supervisory duties. It may be that the very first day he is 
on aS a supervisor another employee asks him a question 
about the company policy. How is he going to interpret 
the policy of the company when he does not know any- 
thing about it? He should be given that information and 
given that training; he should have all the tools he needs 
with which to do the job. 

The people with whom we work are on three levels. 
First, we work with our superiors—our bosses. We know 
from good and bad experience that we have to get along 
with and please our boss. Second, we have to work, as 
supervisors, very Closely with other supervisors. To my 
notion the supervisors in a plant are very similar to the 
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bricks in a wall. There are two bricks, and they support 
another, and so on. In a plant, likewise, the supervisors 
lean upon and support each other; they strengthen each 


other. 


But the thing I want to talk about here is the relation 
of supervisors to the people on the third level, the people 
whose work they direct. To me that is very important. 
Anyone who is responsible for supervising the work of 
others and who determines whether they shall move up 
(or very often out) has a grave responsibility. A super- 
visor's job can be fine when everything goes smoothly; but 
it can also be very complicated, as it is today more often 
than not. If we run into further mobilization and further 
restrictions it is going to be difficult to get people to work. 
For one thing, there is the demand for more money, even 
though the plant may be running only three or four days 
a week. There is also the demand for shorter hours. There 
will be even more problems if we get into full mobiliza- 
tion and wages and jobs are frozen, as they were during 
the last war. 

I have just read a recent survey from which | want to 
give you a few figures, though I do not like to deal in 
statistics, as a rule. It discloses that 37 per cent of the 
employees in the industries surveyed think that wages can 
go up with no increase in price of the products; 35 per 
cent feel that it would be a good thing for government to 
take over certain industries; 42 per cent think that the 
management and the stockholders get all the profits. That 
boils down to us. As managers and supervisors coming 
into contact with the people from day to day, we have to 
straighten that out. We, as management people, must cor- 
rect these false impressions. 

To me one of the greatest needs in industry or business 
and our whole way of life today is understanding. In other 
words, | think all of us need to understand the people 
with whom we work, particularly those whom we super- 
vise. One of the simplest ways to go about it (and I am 
sure most of us practice it) is to take an employee inventory. 
How are we going to improve a fellow or correct a fellow 
unless we can put down something definite about him? 
I do not know what information you have in your plants, 
but I am sure you have quality records and efficiency records 
and attendance records. From them you can get a man’s 
attitude and co-operation. But if you want to sit down 
with an individual employee and give him the story of 
what you think he is doing and how he might improve, 
then you want something specific. You have to know him 
as an individual. Here is something we must keep in mind, 
too. Our fellow employees are making a study of us. If 
you want to find out about a boss, go to the fellow that 
works under him, because that worker studies his boss 
from day to day. So I think we should study our people 
as individuals, not with the idea of trying to get rid of 
certain ones but with the idea of helping them, and where 
they need help we have to support them. 


Coming down to a question, what do employees really 
want, as a usual thing? You say that something is cropping 
up all the time and they want all sorts of things. But 
what do they really want? Let me give you some results 
from a recent survey. One of the first things that comes 
out in most of the surveys I have seen is that the thing that 
means most to the rank-and-file employee is day-to-day con- 
tact with the boss—with his immediate supervisor. 

I was in a meeting the other day where we had a bunch 
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of what we call pre-supervisors. Some of them were men 
who are working out in the plant as loom fixers, some 
were boys from college who are studying there, and so 
forth. We meet with them from week to week. I asked 
the question, what qualities go to make up a supervisor? 
A man in the back, who must have had a rough time in 
his day, said: “Two qualities. He has to know how to 
set a loom, and he has to know how to raise hell.’ That 
served to lighten up the meeting a little bit. 

A man wants fair and consistent treatment. People like 
supervisors to be fair but firm. The better employees like 
discipline; but they want fair treatment, not based upon 
the whims or the feelings of the supervisor. I was not 
raised in a textile area, at all; I was one of those Okies 
who went East. I got a job in a textile plant, and it 
happened that I lived with the boss spinner. When I would 
go to work in the morning the other employees would 
ask: “How is Mr. Jones feeling this morning?’ I thought 
at first they were interested in the boss spinner’s health, 
but after I had been there a week or so I found they were 
interested in which way to scatter. 

I think one of the most important things in dealing 
with men is never to let an employee see you out of humor. 
You may say that is impossible. Now, suppose a man comes 
up and asks you for something and because of company 
policy you have to refuse it. If you are in a bad humor 
and show it that man will think: “Well, I just caught 
him on a bad day’; and the word will get around that if 
the boss is mad about something nobody had better say 
anything to him. I was working in one plant where a 
man said to me: “Boy, is this going to be a rough day 
for you!’’ I asked why. He said: “This is Wednesday, the 
day for the overseers’ meeting. The superintendent lays 
it down the line to them for an hour, and then they come 
out and get after the second hands, and it goes on down 
the line. You are the low man in here, and oh boy, will 
you get it!’ (Of course, that does not happen in your plant.) 

When I got to be a supervisor I fixed myself up a little 
sign— ‘Do it with a smile.” And do you know where | 
put that? On the back of the office door, where I would 
does not matter what you are going out for, just keep a 
smile in your voice. Dealing with employees is much like 
dealing with children. Someone told me once: “If you 
are angry, don’t call your children. They will detect the 
anger in your voice. Whistle for them, instead, because 
you can never whistle if you are mad.’ You might try 
that out. In other words, if you feel that you are losing 
your temper, try to whistle; and if you cannot whistle then 
I would say don’t talk to the employee right at the moment 
who is concerned in the matter. Give yourself time to calm 
down, and don’t let him see that you are upset or mad. 


In order to get better work we have to create interest 
in the job. You may say that is rough. If a man has a 
repetitive job like quilling and is performing the same 
operation day after day and week after week, how are 
you going to keep up his interest? How are you going 
to make it interesting to him? Well, I don’t know; that 
is a problem. I don’t know how to fix a loom, either, and 
that is a problem. But we have to do something to keep 
that fellow interested in the job. It has been said that 
one way is to tie in the end product, to let him know 
what he is working for. Another way is to let him feel 
that he is participating—go to him and discuss problems 
with him and get his ideas. If you do not show some 
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interest in 4 man’s ideas, he will not care so much about 
the work. 

In the final analysis, the success of an organization can 
not be bought with wages alone. There are only three 
things we can buy from our employees. We can buy eight 
hours per day; we can buy the man’s physical presence 
on the job; and if he is on an incentive rate we can get 
sO many motions per unit. That is about all we can buy. 

There are a whole lot of things we cannot buy from 
our employees, and yet we can not succeed without them. 
The first is loyalty. You can not buy a man’s loyalty. Nor 
do I think you can buy his co-operation. You may say: “| 
can slip him a couple of bucks, and that will keep him on 
the right road.’ But if you do that he will swear the other 
man got three, and you will be worse off. You cannot 
buy his confidence, his respect, his enthusiasm for the job. 
Suppose you are supervising 15 employees and you have 
a problem to lick and you go to them and tell them 
what you think of doing. Whatever it is, you know there 
will be some that will be opposed to it. The rest of them 
will be anxious to get at it. We cannot buy that enthu- 
siasm; we cannot buy that enthusiastic support. Neither 
can we buy dependability, and we cannot buy interest in 
the job and pride in the job. 

How are we going to get these things? I think it has 
to start in yourself; you have to have a desire for them. 
Suppose you think you may want to trade cars; when you 


drive down the street you cut your eye over at the new 
cars in the dealer's display window, but you do not go 
in and trade until you have a real desire for a new car. 
Then you finally go in and trade, and you swear that you 
got a good deal. So we have to create desire for the job. 

Next, we have to earn these things from our employees, 
and we have to deserve them. Once you earn a man’s con- 
fidence you have to deserve it in order to keep it. Other- 
wise it is like picking up a handful of sand; you are going 
to lose it, because it will slip away from you. You have 
to work to maintain that confidence in you; you have to 
work harder to maintain it than you did to get it. Then, 
when we have these things, let's show our appreciation. 
The thing that I continually bring up to supervisors and 
that makes sense to me is this. You go along and you have 
about 95 per cent stable people, and most of your problems 
are concerned with the other five per cent of your people. 
Those are the ones that quit; they are the ones you lay 
off or discharge; you have all your turnover in that five 
per cent; and maybe today you spend more time following 
up that five per cent than you do the 95 per cent. You 
tend to overlook the fellow that you can depend on, that 
you know is going to come in. But let's show our appre- 
ciation; let's give that 95 per cent some consideration and 
some time. 


The foregoing remarks of Mr. Wells were delivered by him at Raleigh, N. C.., 
March 8 before the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion 


Price Control Industry Like 
The You-Know-What Reunion 


ENTION the words price control to a Southern textile 
manufacturer and his hair literally stands on end— 

and rightly so. For the past several months Southern mill 
owners, struggling to get their industry out of a serious 
depression, have been waging a vigorous campaign to elimi- 
nate price controls on textiles. And just as vigorously, the 
government and “‘red tape’’ men are fighting to retain them. 

The criticism, the Southern textile industry levels at 
Office of Price Stabilization controls on textiles breaks down 
into four separate categories: 

(1) Controls on textiles are not needed because mill 
goods are now selling at 25 to 30 per cent below ceiling 
prices. 

(2) The O.P.S. price control program for the textile 
industry is costing the government hundreds of thousands 
of unnecessary dollars to maintain special staffs and experts. 

(3) Price control is costing the textile industry millions 
of dollars for special accounting, legal, and statistical work 
needed in connection with compiling required tables and 
making required computations for the O.P.S. 

(4) O.P.S. price controls on textiles are confusing the 
textile industry and hampering it from getting out of its 
present depression and back on its feet. 

Here’s the way Southern textile leaders feel about price 
controls on textiles: 
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Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute which represents some 
90 per cent of the industry, says that the “confusion and 
uncertainty’’ stemming from controls is making it ‘‘extremely 
difficult for the industry to readjust itself.” 

This readjustment requires ‘experience, judgment, and 
above all it requires flexibility—pliability—freedom. All 
of these are denied in at least part under controls,’’ Mr. 
Jackson claims. An almost “endless stream of orders reg- 
ulations, interpretations, revisions and contradictory orders 
from O.P.S. have deluged the industry, Mr. Jackson says. 

Roger Milliken, president of Deering, Milliken & Co. 
which operates mills in the Carolinas and Georgia, says: 
“Controls are obviously unnecessary in this industry.” 

Noting that the administration is asking Congress to 
appropriate $150,000,000 for E.S.A.-O.P.S. controls during 
1952, Mr. Milliken says: “Controls have often been called 
a necessary evil, but if they are no longer necessary, they 
are only evil, and at that figure they are pretty expensive. 

“The effect of the bewildering O.P.S. orders and regu- 
lations on the textile manufacturing industry has been to 
smother sales, cause the sharpest decline in profits of any 
major industry, and force production cutbacks and unem- 
ployment,” he said. 

Mr. Milliken charged that O.P.S. ‘red tape’’ was costing 
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the textile industry millions of dollars annually in extra 
bookkeeping and legal fees, exclusive of lost salary time. 
“These needless expenses are also costing the government 
thousands of dollars in tax losses in this industry alone 
and for industry, it undoubtedly runs into millions,” he 
added. 

William A. Ruffin, president of Erwin Mills at Durham, 
N. C., points out that price controls exert a “deadening 
influence.” He added that the process of adjustment with 
respect to rebalancing supply and demand in the industry 
is one involving the entire relationships from the origin 
of the raw material to the destination of the finished 
product, 

“Under price controls which press in varying degree and 
effect upon the merging points of the whole system of 
relationships, the pliability necessary to adjustment is denied 
and, in the resultant confusion and uncertainty bred by 
controls, creates a poisonous psychological effect that is 
American psychology in reverse. 

“Confidence is turned into doubt; courage becomes fear; 
resourcefulness is replaced by caution; planning is turned 
into waiting; the taking of normal business risks gives way 
to drawing in of committments, the sense of freedom is 
thwarted by a feeling of imprisonment. The dynamic 
motivation which is the very essence of business progress 
is stifled.” 

Basil Browder, vice-president of Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., adds that “price controls are obsolete.” The 
textile industry is in its worst shape since the 1930s, he 
points out. ‘It’s silly to have controls when goods are sell- 
ing “way below ceiling prices. I wish we could just get the 
ceiling price for some of our goods.” 

What do price controls cost the government? Here's 
the dollars and cents answer prepared by the O.P.S. itself. 
The O.P.S. states that the approximate cost for the govern- 
ment operation of textile controls during 1952 will be 
$629,279. Of this total, $232,865 will be spent to main- 
tain a staff of 41 government workers in Washington, 
including seven lawyers. The remaining $396,414 will be 
spent to maintain 85 field O.P.S. workers, including nine 
lawyers. 

Price operation of the Atlanta region office of the O.P.S. 
with nine employees, alone totals $52,045. This office 
includes Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Florida, and Alabama. 

What do price control computations and paper work 
cost an individual mill? That's a hard question to answer, 
textile executives readily admit, because part of the costs— 


the time and energy top management must spend on O.P.S. 
problems—is hard to estimate. 

The expenses are divided into two main categories: 
internal, which includes the work of company personnel, 
legal and accounting staffs, trips and phone calls to O.P.S. 
offices, and external, which includes fees paid to outside 
legal, auditing, and accounting firms. 

One of the largest mills in the country, located in North | 
Carolina, estimates it spent a flat $100,000—exclusive of 
top management expenses—in 1951 computing O.P.S. price 
control data. A small mill in the state with 1,800 workers 
and 95,000 spindles estimates it spent $2,575 for price 
control work during the past year. The breakdown is: 
accounting, $1,800; legal, $200; phone, $75, and auditing, 
$500. 

A small firm in the Deep South with 34,000 spindles 
and 830 employees, reported that it spent $10,750 in 1951 
figuring price control data. The breakdown was: account- 
ing, $6,000; travel, $600; telephone, $150; legal, $1,500, 
and outside auditing, $2,500. 

Another mill with 152,000 spindles and 4,400 employees 
reported spending $24,000 during 1951. The breakdown 
was: accounting, $8,000; telephone, $500; legal, $500; 
outside assistance and sales staff time, $15,000. 

Another estimate is from a mill with 42,000 spindles 
and 900 employees. It cost them $8,235 for O.P.S. work 
in 1951. The breakdown here was: accounting, $1,170; 
travel, $185; tlephone, $75, and legal, $6,805. 

A large mill with 425,000 spindles and 7,000 employees 
estimated it spent $60,000. Internal ee ee 
amounted to $50,000, and advisory costs to $10,000. Thi: 
was a very conservative estimate, company officials noted. 

One textile manufacturer had this story to tell about 
O.P.S. controls. He said that the controls office has asked 
his firm to help get up some statistical data for the O.P.S. 
to help determine a ceiling on a certain fabric. 

In order to get up the O.P.S. data, the company president 
estimated it would take 1,900 man-hours, or 50 people 
working for a week. 

He wrote the O.P.S. office that he frankly couldn’t under- 
stand being asked to undertake such expense when the 
industry was in a depression. “My organization should be 
busy stimulating new business activity instead of incurring 
needless and unnecessary expense,’ he wrote. 

Another manufacturer reported that his firm made three 
separate calculations on more than a thousand items—all to 
find their work useless and obsolete because O.P.S. later 
changed its pricing regulations. 


COMES TOWN 


HE city of Anderson, centered in a thriving industrial 

and agricultural area in northwest South Carolina and 
northeast Georgia, was chosen as an ideal site for the new 
Fiberglas yarn plant after an extensive survey of locations 
throughout the country. Advantages of the Anderson area, 
cited by Harold Boeschenstein, president of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., include: an adequate supply of the natural 
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gas needed for uninterrupted year-round production; prox- 
imity to many textile firms who are actual or potential 
Fiberglas yarn customers, and an outstanding community 
of men and women residents from whom to select the 
plant's working staff. 

The Anderson Fiberglas yarn plant was designed by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New York City and 
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The new Fiberglas yarn plant in Anderson, 5. C.—world’s largest, most modern o 


f its kind—is situated on a 134-acre plot south of the 


city. Volume production in the plant will help assure adequate Fiberglas yarn supplies during 1952. 


Spartanburg, S. C., and built by the Daniel Construction 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

The new Fiberglas yarn plant—extensively air condi- 
tioned—is of single-story brick and insulated steel panel 
construction and has 265,400 square feet of floor space. It 
is situated on a 134-acre plot on State Highway 81, four 
miles south of Anderson. 

Designed and built for maximum efficiency, with con- 
tinous, one-level operations. The plant proper—covering 
production, service, shop and warehouse areas—is near- 
square in shape, with a notched-out southeast corner. It 1s 
430 feet wide by 450 feet deep, with the 90-foot square 
notched area for truck loading. Extending across the west- 
erly front of the plant is a 45 by 210-foot section housing 
administrative offices and the main lobby-reception entrance. 
Entrance is through a 12-foot wide expanse of aluminum- 
framed glass doors set in a facade of Georgia limestone. 

From ground level, the plant proper is 23 feet high to 
the top of the facia in all sections, except for a 40-foot 
high furnace hall area, 100 feet wide by 360 feet deep, 
which extends from the rear of the plant along the north 
side. The entrance-office section is 17 feet high. Adjacent 
to the Fiberglas yarn plant on the north side are power and 
batch houses. Back farther from the same side are the 
pump house and spray pond for cooling water used in the 
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Of single-story brick and insulated steel panel construction, the 
Fiberglas yarn plant in Anderson was designed for efficient, con- 
tinuous, one-level operations. Top view shows the front wing 
with lobby entrance into administrative offices. Southeast corner 
of the Fiberglas yarn plant (lower view) has a 90-square-foot 
areaway serving a truck loading dock at the warehouse. At the 
right is a railroad spur for receiving outgoing shipments of the 
textile yarns. There is another spur at the opposite end of the 
plant for incoming raw materials. 
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plant; also, equipment and storage tanks for propane gas, 
available as a stand-by fuel. 

Off the northeast corner of the plant is an employees’ 
parking lot of 250-car capacity. A smaller visitors’ parking 


' area is provided in front of the office entrance. The notched- 


out concrete areaway at the plant's southeast corner serves 
a 90-foot-wide truck loading dock at the warehouse. In 
addition, a railroad loading platform extends the entire 
360 feet of the plant’s south side. The plant is served by 
two railroad spurs which connect with a nearby main line 
section of the Charleston & Western Carolina Railroad. A 
single spur parallels the south side loading platform to 
receive outgoing shipments from the warehouse of finished 
Fiberglas. A‘ double spur serves the batch house on the 
north side where raw materials are received and also the 
propane storage tanks. 


A preliminary production step is receipt of selected silica 
sand, limestone and other mineral ingredients in the batch 
house at the Fiberglas yarn plant's north side. These raw 
materials are stored and mixed. After mixing, they move 
in Cars on a monorail conveyor from the batch house across 
a steel bridge into the huge furnace hall. 

Here, the mineral ingredients are melted into glass. 
Subsequently, molten glass flows down through tiny apera- 
tures of bushings or feeders and the tiny streams are me- 
chanically attenuated at high speed into exceedingly fine 
glass filaments. The filaments are gathered on winding 
mechanisms and groups of filaments then go to fabricating 
departments for subsequent twisting, plying and other proc- 
essing into various Fiberglas yarn products. 

At Anderson, the fiber forming operation will be con- 
ducted along an area of the plant’s north side, extending 
about three-fourths of the distance from the rear. Adjacent 
to this forming area and covering a large central portion 
of the plant will be space for finishing operations on twist- 
ing frames, plying frames, roving machines, bonded cord 
machines, winding spools, cone winders and similar textile 
machinery. 

The warehouse, from which finished Fiberglas yarn mate- 
rials are shipped, covers 43,200 square feet along the Ander- 
son plant's south side, opening onto canopied railroad and 
truck loading docks. Fiberglas yarn products are packaged 
in a section between the finishing area and warehouse. 

The Anderson plant service and shop area is near the 
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front of the building, between the forming-finishing depart- 
ments and the administrative offices. In addition to kitchen, 
cafeteria, locker, shower and lavatory facilities for em- 
ployees, the section includes first aid and medical exam- 
ination offices. Maintenance shops, completely equipped 
with up-to-date tool and machine facilities, include sheet 
metal, carpentry, pipe, electrical and bushing fabricating 
shops. 

The plant also has laboratories for analyzing raw mate- 
tials and glass batches, maintaining quality control standards 
and checking physical properties of finished Fiberglas yarn 
materials. 

Visitors to the plant may pause in the reception lobby 
to view displays of the multiplicity of products using 
Fiberglas materials. The administrative building contains 
offices of the plant manager and his department heads, 
along with departmental staffs—purchasing, service, payroll, 
accounting and personnel. The plant employees’ entrance 
is at the north side of the administrative office wing and 
connects with a corridor to the plant proper. 

The manufacture of glass products is an exceedingly 
“hot” operation, with temperatures well above 2,000° 
usually employed. At Anderson the new Fiberglas yarn 
plant is air conditioned throughout production, service, 
shop and office areas. The system will maintain the uni- 
form temperature and humidity conditions required for 
conformity with manufacturing specifications, as well as 
provide comfortable working conditions. The air condition- 
ing system was manufactured by Carrier Corp. Also con- 
tributing greatly to maintaining controlled inside working 
temperatures—in cool as well as hot, humid water—is 
Fiberglas roof insulation, used in varying thicknesses be- 
tween the plant’s pre-cast cement tile roof and asphalt 
built-up roof. 

Water for the air conditioning system and other plant 
requirements is piped through a 12-inch main from the 
city of Anderson, four miles away. The water used for 
cooling is recirculated through coils in the plant’s air con- 
ditioning system, various units of the process equipment 
and the spray pond by 60-horsepower pumps, each having 
a capacity of 1,500 gallons per minute. There are four 
recirculating pumps and two additional ones which serves 
as stand-bys. There is also a fire pump of 1,000 g.p.m. 
capacity. 

In a basement area of the plant, two 500-horsepower 
compressors chill the water which is piped to the air con- 
ditioning coils. Spray pond water also is piped to hollow 
cooling panels enclosing the furnace walls. From three fan 
rooms on the plant roof and two in the basement, air is 


Between the office and manufacturing areas of the new Fiberglas 
yarn plant im Anderson is a large service area which includes 
cafeteria (shown above), kitchen, locker, shower and lavoratory 
facilities. 
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Most modern, up-to-date facilities are available in the Fiberglas 
yarn plant in Anderson for analyzing raw materials and glass 
batches, maintaining quality control standards and checking phy- 
sical properties of finished yarn products. Here is a section of 
the quality control laboratory. 


In this manufacturing operation at the new Anderson plant, glass 
filaments are being twisted into Fiberglas yarns on a high-speed 
twister frame. 
blown through ducts, cooled as it passes through the coils 
and circulated throughout working areas. Hundreds of 
Fiberglas Dust-stop air filters at intakes of the air condition- 
ing system help keep the circulating air clean. Fiberglas 
Aerocor, which covers the air conditioning ducts, helps keep 
the circulating air cool and reduces noise from air passage. 

In the power house at the north side are two 60-horse- 
power compressors for process air, three 350-horsepower 
boilers to supply steam for heating the plant during cold 
spells and for process work, and a 500 KVA Diesel-electric 
emergency power generator. Availability of natural gas, 
used for production and to heat the Fiberglas yarn plant 
during cool weather, was an important factor in determin- 
ing Anderson as the site for the new factory. This gas is 
piped to the plant from a main of the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Co., which cuts across a corner of the plant site. 

Wherever they can make the Anderson plant's operation 
more efficient, increase employee working comfort or 
smarten appearance, Fiberglas materials have been used in 
construction. A spectacular application is the use of eight- 
foot-deep strips of translucent corrugated blue panels, of 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastic, around top portions of walls 
of the forming area, batch house and boiler house and 
across one side of the bridge connecting batch house and 
plant. These Fiberglas-plastic panels have an attractive 
exterior appearance and transmit a soft, pleasant light to 
the inside. Serving as a heat barrier and contributing to 
the plant’s air conditioned comfort is Fiberglas roof insu- 
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lation, covering the entire 265,400 square feet of roof area 
in the main plant and boiler house. 

Fiberglas acoustical materials trap sound waves and con- 
tribute to a more quiet, restful, efficient work atmosphere 
in the plant finishing, cafeteria and office areas. In the 
finishing area, Fiberglas acoustical board forms a suspended 
ceiling over the noisiest section of this operation. In other 
sections, various types of Fiberglas acoustical tile are used— 
with perforated, natural and membrane-faced surfaces. 

Efficiency of the air conditioning system in quiet circula- 
tion of uniformly cool, clean air is assured by Fiberglas 
materials. More than 500 Fiberglas Dust-Stop air filters 
trap dust particles, soot and pollen at intake sides of the 
conditioning system. The Dust-Stop air filters perform in 
banks, ranging from eight feet wide by five feet high to 
ten feet wide by seven feet high. The plant's air condition- 
ing ducts are covered with Fiberglas Aerocor which serves 
a dual thermal and acoustical function—maintaining the 
chilled air at low temperature and quieting the sound of 
brisk air movement through the ducts. 


The multitudinous end-uses for Fiberglas materials are displayed 
in the lobby of the new Fiberglas yarn plant in Anderson. The 
corrugated translucent sheet material used to frame bottom and 
top of the displays is Fiberglas-reinforced plastic. George §S. 
McElroy, manager of the new Fiberglas yarn plant in Anderson, 
is shown (inset) at his desk. The draperies behind him are screen- 
print Fiberglas fabrics. 


Fiberglas pipe insulation is used in the Anderson plant 
on steam and chilled water lines and Fiberglas PF insulation 
on steam boilers. Fiberglas PF also insulates the tanks and 
lines which are used for application of sizing to the glass 
hlaments in production. Motors, generators, transformers 
and power lines have Fiberglas-base electrical insulation. 
Under gas distribution lines, connecting with the Trans- 
continental main about 500 feet from the plant, are pro- 
tected against corrosion by spiral wrappings of Fiberglas 
Coromat, impregnated with a hot bituminous enamel. 

George S. McElroy is manager of the new Fiberglas yarn 
plant in Anderson. His staff includes: Edward J. Donahue, 
forming manager; John J. Webber, furnace engineer; Har- 
old E. Moss, industrial engineering manager; C. A. Spero, 
plant engineer; J. Ernest Craig, purchasing agent; Raymond 
E. Hurley, technical control manager; Owen C. Divan, 
service manager; W. Frederick Eprague, plant auditor; 
Richard W. Muzzy, cost control manager, and Hal G. 
Humphries, personnel manager. Harold Boeschenstein is 
president of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. John H. 
Thomas, a company vice-president, is general manager of 
the Fiberglas textile products division. 
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a new frame 
a new spindle 
a new tube 


For the New Era 


Spindles on the Saco- 


Lowell GW ALTNEY 
Spinning Frame. we have 
designed and patented a 
wood tube, top suspension 
drive. which permits 

one size of spindle 

to be used regardless of 


Varn count or ring size. 


Here's how it's done: All tubes 

are built to the same inside dimensions, 

while the outside diameter is selected 

in accordance with individual yarn requirements. 
Another problem solved ... the American way. 


Desegned fo 


v 


a 


SPIiNWNIiN G FRAME 


We invite inquiries on all types of bobbins 
and spools for cotton, wool, silk or rayon. 


AMERICAN BOBBIN CO. 


MAITtWNE 
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SACO-LOWELL-TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING 


+ 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
ON ALL 


N 


NING FRAMES 


NO WEEKLY OILING 
NO SPOILED YARN 
NO ROLL PICKING 
NO WASTED OIL 


the TORRINGTON co. 


TORRINGTON CONNECTICUT 
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S-L-T TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn., and are available exclusively through SACO-LOWELL 
O. < — 
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Crane lhe 


SPINNING FRAME 


The only revolutionary 


development spinning 


for more than 100 


ENGINEERED AND BUILT FOR 1952 COSTS BY 


A COMPLETELY NEW PRINCIPLE OF SPINNING 


Part of the first installation of SACO-LOWELL GWALTNEY 
Spinning Frames. Photo taken Janvary, 1952, at the 
York Division, Bates Manvufacturing Co., Saco, Maine. 
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60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD N © 


SALES OFFICES CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE e#© ATLANTA 
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Saco-Lowell Gwaltney Spinning Frame — in the 


positions indicated: 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
in Guide Rolls on Lift Rods 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
in each Tension Pulley 


SACO-LOWELL 
GWALTNEY 


New Departure Ball Bearings 
in each New Era Spindle 


Nothing Kola Like a Balls » » 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
New Departure Ball Bearings 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT in the Drive End Assembly 


aa 
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ADVANTAGES 

Tube Drive at top of Spindle (indicated 
by arrow) for maximum mechanical 
efficiency. 

Made of selected Adirondack rock maple. 
Machined accurately on outside diameter 
to insure exact concentricity. 

ANY OUTSIDE DIAMETER promptly fur- 
nished to customer's specifications to 
permit variation in the angle of yarn pull. 
5. Maximum durability. Made to withstand 


U S$ Wooden Spinning T ubes rough handling and all usval methods 
for use with the 
patented “New Era’ Spindles. 
+ Heavy gauge brass shields protect base. 
Ps 7. Long lasting glass-smooth finish. 


Delivering all the 
high productivity 


\ Designed for the 
AC 0-LOWELL 
GWALTNEY 


SPIN NIN G FRAME 


U S congratulates SACO-LOWELL on 
its notable new improvement in spin- 
ning machinery. A “partner in progress”, 
U S is licensed to manufacture wooder 
tubes for use on the sleeve type New Era 
spindles which are standard on the 
Gwaltney Frame. 


Let the 95-year experience of U § 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. as yarn carrier spe- 
cialists work to your advantage when you 
specify spinning tubes for Saco-Lowell 
SG-1 frames. Any U § sales representa- 
tive will give you detailed information. 
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Parks-Cramer Frame and Up-draft Cleaning 
as developed and engineered for installations of 


the new Saco-Lowell Gwaltney Spinning Frame. 
Thorough automatic cleaning of frame and 
overhead surfaces. 
More than 17,000,000 spindles of all types 


now served by Parks-Cramer Traveling Cleaners. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Beautifully 
balanced design 


GWALTNEY 


| N FRAME 


with HYATT cylinder shaft bearings 


Saco-Lowell engineers “hewed to the line” in de- 
manding that every component part of their great 
new machine be in keeping with their advanced 
spinning fundamental. 

That is why they selected Hyatt Roller Bearings 
for the cylinder shaft positions. Housings and bear- 
ings are as simple and correct as the spinning prin- 
ciple of the frame itself. The bearings include these 
features: 


1. Absolute minimum number of parts. 
2. Maximum ease of assembly. 
3. Maximum load-carrying and life characteristics. 


4. Almost perfect concentricity. 


. Very low friction coefficient. 


. Adequate lubricant space and sealing. 


. Complete elimination of unnecessary gadgets such 
as adapters, collars, locking devices, set screws. 


8. Sound bearing engineering principles proved by 


long experience. 
9. High quality precision 
10. Over-all moderate cost. 


These same advantages will be found in Hyatt appli- 
cations to other preparatory machinery as well as 
weaving and finishing equipment. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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The Gwaltney Spinning Frame 


By DAVID CLARK 


WENT to Biddeford, Me., on Feb. 14, on an invitation 

of the Saco-Lowell Shops, to see the new and revolu- 
tionary Gwaltney spinning frame which is said to be the 
first revolutionary development in spinning in over 100 
years. 

I spent the day with mixed feeling because I had an 
admiration for the brilliant achievement of a man who had 
been a close personal friend since our childhood days and 
was sad because he had died in December and was denied 
an opportunity to personally present and exhibit his brain 
child. 

My relations with Eugene C. Gwaltney had always been 
very close because in 1874 his father, a Baptist minister, 
first at Hillsboro, N. C., and later at Hickory, N. C., had 
gone back to Hillsboro and performed the marriage cere- 
mony for the father and mother of the writer. 

While superintendent of the Bellvue Mfg. Co. (now the 
Gold-Tex Fabric Corp) at Rock Hill, S. C., in 1905, the 
writer had known and admired one of that city’s most beau- 
tiful young women, Miss Marian Johnson, who had later 
become Mrs. Eugene C. Gwaltney. 

Because of the unusual personal contacts, there was a 
very close personal relation between Eugene Gwaltney and 
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David Clark and whenever we met, he seemed to wish to 
unburden the ideas which had accumulated in his active 
and brilliant mind. We met at frequent intervals and Gene 
Gwaltney was a marathon talker. I spent many hours listen- 
ing to his theories and to his criticisms of failure of the 
textile industry to develop new machines and new processes. 

Many of his theories were over my head and I am frank 
to say that I did not always fully understand what he was 
talking about but I realized that he had imagination and 
enthusiasm and an overwhelming desire to do something 
for the textile industry. He was always contending that 
the regular system of spinning put too much stress upon 
the yarn while it was being spun and he always talked 
about the need for larger package spinning. That idea 
became of more importance to him when labor costs 
advanced. 

It is to the credit of the Saco-Lowell Shops that they 
recognized the genius of E. C. Gwaltney and about seven 
years ago put him on their payroll and took the chance that 
his ideas, some of, which must have appeared freakish to 
many of them, would result in something worthwhile. 

They took a chance and won. 

I took lunch with Gene Gwaltney in Biddeford, Me., 


The Gwaltney spinning frame is designed from a practical mill point of view so that all working parts and adjusting points are readily 


accessible. 
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about three years ago and when, with his usual enthusiasm, 
he told me about the new spinning frame, I came away 
with the idea that there were still some ‘“‘bugs’ to be 
worked out. 

About one year ago they put eight frames in the York 
Mill of the Bates Mfg. Corp. at Biddeford and after those 
frames had been operated under mill conditions, decided 
that the Gwaltney frame was ready for the market and also 
ready to be shown to the editors of textile journals and 
descriptions and details given to the public. 

On the afternoon of my visit to Biddeford we were taken 
to the York Mill of the Bates Mfg. Co. to see Gwaltney 
frames in operation but, as luck would have it, a motor 
had burned out and it was impossible for them to operate 
that afternoon. 

The best evidence of the opinion of the Bates Mfg. Co. 
was that they were erecting eight additional Gwaltney 
frames. 

The York Mill employees with whom I talk were very 
enthusiastic about the Gwaltney frame and were very much 
disappointed because it could not be shown in operation. 

Near the new Gwaltney frame and in process of erection 
was a Barber-Colman spooler and winder which I was 
informed was a new design which could handle the large 
bobbins of the Gwaltney spinning frame. 

I was interested in noting beyond the Barber-Colman 
machine, three Type K bobbin strippers manufactured by 
the Terrell Machine Co. of Charlotte. 

I was also told that the York Mill also had five Terrell 
Machine Co. roving strippers. 

During the morning of my visit to Biddeford, Me., we 
were taken over to Saco to see the Edwards Plant which 
was recently erected by the Saco-Lowell Shops, but will for 
several years, at least, be used for the manufacture of ma- 
chine guns. 

It was an immense one-story building of modern con- 
struction and beautifully lighted. 

A countless number of machine tools, which had been 
stored since World War II, were being moved in and they 
expect to begin producing machine guns at a very rapid 
rate sometime in May. 

Upon our return to Biddeford we were shown a Gwaltney 
spinning frame in operation. 

The first thing which I noticed about the Gwaltney frame 
was that it was very much narrower than the spinning 
frames which I have been accustomed to see. I understand 
that five rows of Gwaltney frames can be placed in bays in 
which four old type frames have stood. 

The second impression was that the yarn, instead of 
going to a guide wire and making a distinct bend before 
going to the traveler, went straight down. It is claimed 
that whereas the tension on the yarn being spun on regular 
frames varies 400 per cent between the roll and the traveler, 
it varies only 40 per cent on the Gwaltney frame. 

The yarn is spun upon very much the same principle 
as a mule spinning frame and the node would make a 
figure 8 and break down if it was not for the two ring 
separators. Both nodes are held to approximately the same 
size. 
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THE GWALTNEY SPINNING FRAME 


This is Hyatt roller bearing used on the cylinder shaft of 
the Gwaltney spinning frame. 


While the Pneumafil automatic waste collector has been 
so generally adopted by Southern textile mills that it is no 
longer a novelty, this was the first time that I had seen it 
built into a frame. The designer had done a good job and 
it was both neat and efficient. 

The large package bobbin was plainly evident and I dis- 
tinctly recalled that Gene Gwaltney had always been an 
advocate of the large package in textile manufacturing and 
I saw that he had incorporated his ideas into the new 
spinning frame. 

One side of the frame on exhibition was equipped with 
wooden bobbins, the other side with ‘‘Plasti-Weld’’ bobbins 
manufactured by the American Paper Tube Co. of Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Realizing that many Gwaltney spinning frames would 
soon be in use, the American Paper Tube Co. put its expert 
to work to produce a bobbin especially for that frame and 
came up with one in which the plastic is flown appreciably 
further down inside the tube and a newly designed and 
different type of seat is used. 

The Plasti-Weld bobbin is slightly tapered, 12 inches in 
length, measuring 11/, inches at the base and 1-5, inches 
at the trp. In their opinion, the tapered shape will permit 
a larger package of yarn, a more uniform tension through- 
out the yarn and aid in high speed re-winding. 

New Departure ball bearings have been incorporated at 
many places in the Gwaltney spinning frame. They are 
on the guide rolls on lift rods, on tension pulley, on the 
drive end assembly and in each New Era spindle. Their 
engineers spent much time studying the operation of the 
new frame and adapting the ball bearings to its operation. 


Brief Description of Gwaltney Frame 


Fig. 1 is a diagram of the principal winding parts. The 
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THE GWALTNEY SPINNING FRAME 


Fig. 1, showing two positions of the ring rail and Rings 1, 2 and 3. 


front rolls are located at an unusually great height above 
the ring rail, namely, 271/, inches at the bottom position of 
the ring rail, which would yield a node or necked shape of 
balloon if the occurrence of the node were not suppressed 
and the balloon converted to a different shape by the mov- 
able rings which engage it at various levels. Ring 1 is a 
small diameter pigtail; Ring 2 is nearly as large, while 
Ring 3 is slightly larger than the spinning ring. 

The spinning ring is traversed through a distance of 1114 
inches, and Rings 1 and 2 move, together, a distance less 
than this traverse. Ring 3 moves through the same traverse 
as the spinning ring. The diagram of Fig. 1 shows two 
positions of the ring rail and Rings 1, 2 and 3. 

Extremely large packages are produced under economi- 
cally practical operating conditions. ‘‘Ends down” are low, 
even in low twist operations. The tension in the spinning 
thread is low and the variation of tension during the doff 
is low. Quality of the yarn is high and can be spun with 
less than mule spinning twist. A single gauge of frame is 
commercially economical for the entire range of counts, so 
that a mill installing a frame for use on one count can 
readily convert to a much finer or coarser count. 

The yarn control is revolutionary and results in a decrease 
in the tension on the yarn as compared with conventional 
spinning. More important, this tension is evenly maintained 
within close limits throughout the building of the bobbin 
and at all positions of the ring rail. The benefits of this 
reduced variation are manifest in many aspects. The mini- 
mum variation in yarn tension permits the use of the longer 
traverse, building bobbins longer than heretofore possible 
on a cotton type spinning frame. Traveler weights may be 
selected with greater accuracy to suit the yarn size because 


Members of the Saco-Lowell engineering and sales force look at 
Eugene Gwaltney’s portrait which was placed on the exhibition 
frame. Left to right: W. F. Lowell, vice-president in charge of 
sales: Lester Pray, formerly Mr. Gwaltney’s assistant and now in 
charge of engineering the Gwaltney frame; W. K. Dana, in charge 
of Biddeford sales; and R. M. Jones, director of research. 
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of the more uniform conditions of tension at all points in 
building the bobbin. With such reduction in traveler ten- 
sion and the very significant decrease in tension variation, 
it now appears possible to run the traveler up to 50 per 
cent faster and at the same time to extend its useful life 
substantially. 

Also with the decreased and uniform tension of the trav- 
eler, larger ring sizes may be successfully used. The increase 
in ring size is vastly important, particularly on finer counts 
of yarn, as the larger full bobbin diameter permits more 
yarn to be put on the bobbin and increases the doffing 
cycle. The Gwaltney spinning frame is so designed that it 
seems most likely that only two ring sizes will be required 
to run the majority of yarn counts now spun commercially 
in this country. A three-inch ring is now indicated by 
present experiences to be suitable for the spinning of 
medium or coarse counts, while a 23/4-inch ring is accepted 
as correct for the counts ranging from medium through 
fine. In some special cases, for very fine yarns, a 21/,-inch 
ring may prove desirable. 

It is claimed that experience with the Gwaltney spinning 
frame has given convincing evidence that under average 
operating conditions there will be a significant reduction 
in the number of ends down per thousand spindle hours. 
The decrease in yarn tension and the absence of variation 
therein, together with the uniform twist distribution in the 
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In order to make full use of the Gwaltney spinning principles a new 


THE GWALTNEY SPINNING FRAME 


yarn, are important factors in creating better operating con- 
ditions and higher efficiencies. 


Quality Is Still Paramount 


Saco-Lowell has always felt that the primary importance 
of new equipment was an improvement in quality and not 
merely a decrease in cost. While reduced costs are impor- 
tant, the first consideration is buying yarn or cloth is still, 
and always will be, quality. There are numerous ways to 
decreases costs, but a sacrifice in quality will not allow a 
mill to remain competitive. They claim that the Gwaltney 
spinning frame offers worthwhile advantages because it is 
able to spin yarn of improved quality. While it is obvious 
that costs will be decreased, the prime importance of this 
new spinning frame lies in its ability to spin yarns of 
higher quality at lower cost. Filling yarns and knitting 
yarns with low twist necessary to achieve a soft and lofty 
hand may be produced on the Gwaltney frame without 


difficulty. 


Major Advantages 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, summarizing the major advan- 
tages offered to the mill utilizing the Gwaltney spinning 
frame, say that first and foremost, there will be an improved 
quality in the yarn which will increase machine efficiency 


drafting element has been designed. Bearings of both top and 


bottom rolls are of the anti-friction type to prevent oil creepage into the zone of drafting. It will be noted that the Pneumafil system is 


built into every frame. 
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both in spinning and in weaving. Also, a higher spinning 
production is possible as stronger yarns may be spun with 
less twist. Finally, the larger package makes rewound filling 
economically practical. In the spinning room the large 
package naturally greatly lengthens the normal dofhing cycle 
with a resultant increase in machine efficiency to give a 
greater over-all production per spindle per hour. This large 
package will also reduce winding costs as there will be less 
knots and less waste from tailings and other spooler or 
winding waste. | 


Improved Mechanical Construction 


Saco-Lowell engineers have, in fact, designed an entirely 
new spinning frame involving the Gwaltney principles. 
Since large rings were to be used, it was necessary to build 
a frame of wider gauges. To compensate for the extra floor 
space inherent in the wide gauge, the frame was made 
narrower. While designing the new frame, it was deemed 
advisable to adapt it to air cleaning, self-lubrication, and 
other labor-saving devices. These objectives have been com- 
pletely realized so that when first seen, the Gwaltney spin- 
ning frame, with its narrow width and smoothly finished 
surfaces, is of startling appearance. A close examination 
will show the numerous improvements which have been 


= 


made in all parts of the frame and which mark it as being 
of new design. The chassis itself is manufactured to elimt- 
nate cumbersome obstructing parts under the chassis. The 
greatest possible advantage has been taken of all the new 
methods of metal working and of the new metal alloys now 
available to obtain a maximum amount of rigidity and 
strength with a minimum amount of weight. The frame ts 
strong without being massive. 


Interchangeable Gears 


The head end and head end gearing are entirely different 
from that of any conventional frame. Although the frame 
is narrow, the gearing has been compactly placed so that 
there is adequate space for adjustments. There have been 
several very practical innovations in making up this head 
end. As an instance of this, all of the change and constant 
gears in the head end in the draft gearing are of the same 
bore and have teeth of the same pitch and width. Any mill 
man will appreciate this feature as it means that one set of 
gears can be used as change gears for draft, twist, and lay, 
with the only difference in any gear being the number of 
teeth. The interchangeability eliminates the necessity of 
carrying a large stock of gears and further eliminates the 
confusion and time lost where gear dimensions vary. As a 


The lower two control rings are shown in operating position at the top of the partially filled bobbins. The bobbins are made with an 
11% -inch traverse, three-inch ring, and contain nearly one pound of yarn. 
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further refinement, the gearing is designed so that quick 
changes in draft gear constants may be made. 

The draft gearing for both sides of the frame is enclosed 
in the upper part of the head end, driven by quiet chain 
drives. The upper portion of the head end which houses 
this gearing may be lifted up at either side of the frame 
for quick changes or may be removed entirely from the 
frame to expose all of the draft gearing if desired. As a 
further example of the care and thoughtfulness with which 
this entire frame has been modernized and refined, the 
doors of the frame are held shut by a magnetic lock which 
cannot get out of order, does not require maintenance, and 
which holds the doors tightly shut. 


The Drafting Element 


In order to make full use of the new principles, the 
frame has been equipped with a completely new drafting 
element. The steel rolls mounted in anti-friction bearings 
are carried on a die-cast roll stand pitched 60° and posi- 
tioned to deliver the yarn directly over the center of the 
spindle. The weighted Saco-Lowell-Torrington top rolls 
are permanently fastened to an arm in order to eliminate 
the conventional cap bars. Since all of the bearings con- 
tained within the drafting element are self-lubricated, the 
entire assembly will not only require much less cleaning but 
will be easier to clean since there is an entire absence of oil 
to catch and hold lint and dust. Lubrication will be required 
at intervals of six months or longer. 


Spindle Drive 


The Saco-Lowell New Era spindle has been made stand- 
ard equipment on this frame, as its excellent performance 
over the past years has proven its capabilities. The New Era 
spindle will definitely carry the heavier packages and long 


traverses of the Gwaltney frame without difficulty. Because 
the heavier package cannot be stopped easily by hand for 
piecing up, a standard part of the New Era spindle on this 
frame is an internal cam-type brake. This brake also has 
been in successful use for a number of years on New Era 
spindle twister installations and has proxen to be completely 
satisfactory in design and construction, requiring little or no 
maintenance. 

A new tape tension pulley and bracket have been devel- 
oped as a feature of this frame. The pulley itself is mounted 
on anti-friction bearings, while the bracket is constructed 
in such a manner that the tension on the tape ts maintained 
by a pre-adjusted internal spring and plunger. One advan- 
tage of this new tape tension pulley assembly lies in the 
ease in which the direction of the twist may be reversed. 

The frame is driven by a motor located under the frame 
near the front end. The motor has been specially designed 
for this frame and is unique in being water cooled. Today 
many modernization programs involve complete air condi- 
tioning. For this reason, a water cooled motor of special 
design has been adopted for the Gwaltney frame. The heat 
generated by the motor is carried off by the coolant, thus 
reducing to a worthwhile degree the load on the air con- 
ditioning unit. Further, the motor has a type of winding 
which assures a satisfactory uniform efhciency during the 
entire cycle of the doff. The drive from the motor to the 
cylinder is through a very efficient type of V-belt to assure a 
wide range of speeds. 


Builder Motion 


A completely new builder motion adaptable to either warp 
hlling or combination wind has been designed for the Saco- 
Lowell Gwaltney spinning frame. The new builder develops 
an accurate and uniform motion for the ring rail, anti-node 
rings, and thread guides. A wide range of change gears 


REPAIR PARTS FOR SACO-LOWELL MACHINERY are now being carried in this new depot at the Charlotte, N. C., office of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, making it possible to process 50 per cent of orders the same day they are received. The repair parts system is so organ- 
ized that when an order is received at Charlotte it is immediately filled if the parts are in stock at that depot. 


transmitted at once by teletype to Biddeford, Me., for interpretation and is shipped the same day if stocked there. If the parts must 
be manufactured, the order is placed into production on an urgent basis. 


If not, the order is 
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give complete control over such details as the rate of 
traverse and the taper at both ends of the bobbin. 


Umbrella Creel 


Since overhead cleaners have become standard equipment 
in the modern mill and experience has shown that with 
the conventional creels the overhead cleaners do not operate 
at their maximum efficiency, they have eliminated conven- 
tional creels and have adopted the umbrella type creel as 
standard equipment. This creel has several advantages; it 
will take 12x6 roving bobbins, improves the over-all clean- 
liness of the frame, and its ball bearing bobbin suspension 
reduces the danger of stretched roving. 


Pneumafil 


As there will be a definite reduction in the “ends down 
per thousand spindle hours” with the Gwaltney spinning 
frame, the Pneumafil waste collecting system has been 
adopted and built-in to make the operation of the frame 
as nearly automatic as possible. 


A Step Forward 


On the Gwaltney spinning frame, full advantage has been 
taken of anti-friction bearings with sealed-in lubrication. 
All of the bottom rolls have anti-friction bearings; the top 
rolls are all equipped with needle bearings which require 
lubrication only at very long intervals and practically reduce 
to a vanishing point the work incidental to cleaning top 
rolls. The head end and draft gears, cylinders, traverse 
motion, and builder are also equipped with anti-friction 
bearings. Nothing on this frame requires lubrication more 
often than six months. Finally, it has the New Era spindle 
requiring lubrication at intervals of years instead of weeks. 

Since the spinners have thus been relieved of many rou- 
tine jobs—picking and cleaning top rolls, cleaning scavenger 
rolls, picking flat clearers, wiping off roller beams and back 
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boards, creeling in and cleaning many small sized roving 
bobbins—they are able to attend far more spindles than in 
a conventional spinning room. 

The first 30 spinning frames of the new type, named in 
honor of Mr. Gwaltney’s efforts and contributions to the 
industry, were being successfully completed at the time of 
his death on Nov. 30, 1951. It is the conviction of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops that in presenting and offering to the 
industry the Saco-Lowell Gwaltney spinning frame, they 
have taken a step along the road of progress which will be 
as far-reaching in its effect on the textile industry as was in 
late years the automatic loom and automatic spooler. They 
believe that the Gwaltney spinning frame introduces a new 
era in the manufacture of yarns. 

The interest in the Gwaltney spinning frame is evidenced 
by the fact that many orders have been placed by Southern 
mills and some are now being erected in the Greenwood 
Mills at Ninety-Six, S. C. 

We do not have a complete list of the orders now held 
by the Saco-Lowell Shops but the following are some of 
them. (The figures represent the number of frames. With 
few exceptions each frame has 240 spindles.) 

Greenwood Cotton Mills; Ninety-Six, S. C., 45; Alice 
Mills, Easley, S. C., 45; Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, 
S. C., 20; West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 20; Werthan Bag 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., 184; Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander 
City, Ala., 25; Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., 20; 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 20; Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., 16; Crown Cotton Mills, 20; Jordan Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., 20; A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C., 
20; Carolina Mills, Huntersville (N. C.) Plant, 17; Clay- 
ton (N. C.) Spinning Co., 20; Textron, Inc., Vass (N. C.) 
Plant, 20. 

About May 1 the Gwaltney spinning frame which I saw 
at Biddeford, Me., will be shipped to the School of Textiles 
at N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C., and mill men who 
wish to see it in operation will be welcome there. 

It will later be exhibited at Clemson College and then at 
Georgia Tech. 


| é 


hold-down spring. 


THE DUO-ROTH SPINNING DRAFTING ELEMENT, described by James Truslow in last month's issue of this magazine, is essen- 
tially a spinning changeover applicable to current Roth spinning frames or Roth Saco-Lowell frames made since 1929. An operating 
section of Duo-Roth is pictured at left. The changeover (suflicient parts for two spindles pictured at right) consists of a Torrington 
middle top roll, two cages, two top synthetic aprons, two bottom synthetic aprons, one condenser assembly for two spindles, and a 
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Pawtucket, Rhode Island Charlotte, North Carolina 
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the oldest and largest manufacturer of Ring Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers in the United States has been glad to 
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Part 31 — Laying Out the Spinning Room 


HE general fundamentals involved in organizing a 
room conforming to the economic require- 
ments of today were discussed in the previous article. At 
that time the advantages of using long draft and large 
packages were pointed out, along with other outstanding 
features which contribute to the operation of an efficient, 
low-cost spinning room. One important aspect of the spin- 
ning room has not yet been mentioned; namely, the proper 
positioning of the machinery in the room, the planning 
of the flow of material through the mill, and in the room, 
and the use of auxiliary equipment which will show a 
good return upon its investment. The planning of a spin- 
ning room may be considered as being divided into three 
major parts: (1) the efficient use of all labor, both direct 
and supervisory, (2) the selection of spinning frames most 
suitable for the particular local mill conditions and type 
of spinning to be done, and (3) laying out the room and 
utilizing the accessories and auxiliary equipment which will 
aid in obtaining the maximum in low-cost production and 
high quality. 

The question of labor was discussed in a broad sense 
in the last section of this series; however, more detailed 
aspects of the allocation of work loads will be brought out 
in discussing the equipment, in an attempt to show that 
the proper selection of machinery is vital if the maximum 
benefits are to be realized for each hour of labor involved. 
The equipment, namely the specification details of the spin- 
ning frames, will be covered in later articles. The concern 
now is the room in which the spinning frames will be 
installed, and the auxiliary equipment necessary to furnish 
that room so that the spinning operation will be conducted 
under the most productive conditions. 

The first problem is that of a material flow plan and a 
floor plan of the frames themselves. Most of the older 
mills were of multi-story construction and this type of 
building was built for a long time on a follow-the-leader 
basis, because the reasons for this type of construction 
were not adequately understood. However, as soon as the 
real reasons for using this type of construction were ex- 
plored, it was apparent that the conditions underlying its 
use were completely outmoded. Economic, architectural, 
and textile engineering principals were then considered, 
and from this grew the modern mill construction which is 
now being so successfully utilized and so widely followed. 

When the multi-story buildings were coming into vogue, 
the entire economic structure of the country was different 
than it is today, and this type of building was most suitable 
to fit into that situation. First of all, individual motor 
drives, or individual drives, were not yet developed and 
the mill had to use a single source of power for all opera- 
tions. At first this source of power was in the form of 
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water, and therefore the mill had to be located on the 
banks of a swift running stream or river. Furthermore, 
the machinery had to be grouped so that the drive from 
this power supply would not be too long or extended. In 
those days the amount of floor space required per pound 
of yarn produced per hour was high because of slow speeds, 
and because of the large number of preparatory processes 
necessary when using the equipment available at that time. 
In view of these facts, the mill building was arranged in 
multi-stories to reduce the length of the drives. At first, 
the common practice was to have a rope well in which the 
drive from the main shaft was taken, by rope drive, to the 
main shafting on each floor. All of the drives on each 
floor would then be driven, in the usual group drive arrange- 
ment, from the main shaft. 

There was a second reason for using multi-story build- 
ings. The textile industry was first started in this country 
in the New England states, where each community was 
built around the various industries which were located along 
the stream which furnished all of the power. Suitable sites 
for generating water power were valuable and therefore 
the mills were forced to conserve space. It must be remem- 
bered that at that time automobiles were unknown and so 
there was the problem of employees’ transportation to and 
from the mill to their homes. Labor was scarce in some 
towns, and the mill had to be located close to the homes of 
the operators. If people could have driven to the mills, 
as can be done today, this problem would not have been 
present and no doubt there would have been mills scattered 
around the outskirts of town, where space would not have 
been so restricted. If this had happened, no doubt, the 
change to a single-story building would have started many 
years before it actually happened. 

Today, there has developed a completely new school of 
engineering devoted to the problems of material handling. 
At that time lift trucks, conveyor belts, and all of the other 
mechanical power moving devices were completely un- 
known. Material was moved by hand trucks. The differ- 
ence was that in the older mill the cost of hand movement 
was not too important because the cost of that type of 
labor was extremely low. Such factors as waiting time, 
traffic congestion, the labor required, and the inefficient 
flow of material, which are so carefully studied now, were 
considered but slightly, if at all. The usual practice was 
either to have the opening room on the ground floor feeding 
the stock to the pickers on the top floor, with successive 
preparatory processes on successive floors below, or else 
to have the pickers also on the ground floor and then to 
move the stock up until the spinning room was reached at 
the top floor. In practically all cases the weave room was 
on the ground floor in order to reduce the troubles caused 
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by vibration of the looms. It is easy to visualize the con- 
fusion and wasted time when stock was moved from floor 
to floor by hand trucks, down narrow aisles, waiting for 
clearance to move up or down from one floor to the next, 
and returning empty trucks. 

The modern building, on the contrary, is of the window- 
less, one-story construction, located at the edge of town. 
First of all, the building does not have to be built as large 
to produce the same amount of finished yarn or fabric 
because higher speeds and reduced preparatory processing 
have increased the. potential production per square foot of 
total floor space. The increased number of picks per minute 
of the loom, the larger ring sizes and resultant larger 
packages of the spinning frame, together with higher spin 
dle speeds, are examples of the increased production per 
unit; the reduction of drawing processes and roving proc- 
esses to one process of each is indicative of the drop in 
required preparatory stages. Both aid in creating a small, 
efhciently handled, high-production mill. 

It is quite true that the spinning room should be planned 
and laid out so that there will be maximum production per 
square foot of floor space. However, it does not always 
follow that the spinning frames should be crowded into 
the smallest possible space. It is possible to arrange the 
frames so closely together, making the alleys very narrow 
between frames and between ends, that both spinners, doff- 
ers, and fixers find it difficult to attend the frames properly 
and efficiently. The room will be more efficiently run if 
the alleys and distance between the frames are wide enough 
for doffers’ trucks to be moved easily and to allow elbow 
room for fixing the frames. In addition, the wider alleys 
allow more light to penetrate down around the frames and 
therefore the spinner will be able to piece-up and other- 
wise carry out her duties more quickly. 

In the average mill building of today, the bays in the 
spinning room are 26 feet wide, with most mills built in 
either three or four-bay widths. In some mills the outer 
alleys are made wider by leaving one frame from the bay, 
in other mills the two outer bays are filled, but a wide 
central alley is obtained by leaving out one frame in the 
center bay. A full bay will accommodate a maximum of 
four frames, an alley bay three. As the standard spinning 
frame is approximately 42 inches wide, and with four frames 
to the bay, the alleys will be only about 26 inches across 
from frame to frame. In placing the frames on the floor 
the frame adjacent to the posts at the side of the bay should 
be at least nine inches from the post, so that the spinner 
and doffer will be able to attend the spindles closest to 
the post. There have been some mills constructed with 
bays approximately 33 inches wide, so that one frame may 
be added to the bay while keeping the same alley space 
between the frames. Alleys over 30 inches wide should 
be used if possible, as the greater working space will always 
be beneficial to the general working conditions of the room. 

In constructing a new building the one-story design offers 
very definite advantages as it is possible to space the sup- 
porting pillars or posts very widely, or even to eliminate 
them entirely. If the posts which determine the bays are 
eliminated, then the frames may be arranged more easily 
and flexibly. It is then possible to place the frames in 
batteries, according to work assignments or to groups of 
frames segregated into the specific lots of yarn being spun, 
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which will help in improving production, eliminating errors 
in stock handling, and very definitely expediting the smooth 
flow of material. 

The reduction of posts, or the entire elimination of them 
in a single-story building, is due to the fact that the load 
of a single-story building is so much less than that of 
multiple-story mill. Other favorable features of single-story 
constructions are the lessened vibration and the possibility 
of softening noise by acoustical dampening materials that 
are made a part of the building itself. 

In the ultra-modern mill the window is considered a 
sign of antiquity. Mill management and architects are just 
beginning to realize just how much effect the window had 
upon the performance of the spinning frames and upon the 
cost of plant maintenance. In the first place, windows re- 
quire cleaning, particularly where high humidities causes 
a collection of moisture which attracts and holds lint, and 
necessitate frequent replacement of broken window panes. 
Secondly, and more important, windows raise havoc with 
ittempts to maintain a controlled atmosphere. Sunlight 
beating through windows or cold air in Winter cause the 
temperature of the outer sections of the room to fluctuate 
either up or down. In either case the all-important degree 
of humidity will change accordingly. It is all too well 
known to most mill men that a change in the amount of 
relative humidity in the air of the spinning room will 
cause a reaction inthe behavior of the fibers and in the 
operation of the spinning frame. Mills which do have win- 
dows in the spinning room often paint them, or use curtains 
to minimize the effect which they produce, or preferably 
brick them up. 

Windows are no longer needed because of the improved 
lighting which is now considered essential in the spinning 
room. In the old days, windows were relied upon to fur- 
nish most of the light. However, when three shifts were 
used instead of one, then artificial lighting was necessary. 
This initial lighting was usually obtained by using incandes- 
cent bulbs, shaded by metal reflectors, and supported from 
drop wires hung from the ceiling. Lighting was bad when 
taken from this source as the illumination was not even but 
was concentrated beneath each bulb, leaving dark areas in 
the outer ranges. 


Up-to-date lighting is much preferable to daylight, and 
has progressed a long way ahead of the first types of artifi- 
cial lighting. The application of high level lighting marks 
very tangible advances in mill construction and mill equip- 
ment. It has made windowless buildings practical and pos- 
sible. Whereas at first mill management hesitated to attempt 
to use this type of construction because of possible protest 
by operators, they have now been relieved to find that 
actually the complete use of artificial lighting is preferred 
by the people who must work in the room. The high level 
lighting system, using banks of fixtures at ceiling level, 
provides uniform brilliance at all sections so the room is 
neither glaring nor dim. In addition, the lighting is identi- 
cal at all times, never changing regardless of the time of 
day or weather conditions. Whether direct or indirect, in- 
candescent or fluorescent, a range of 35 to 40 footcandles 
is recommended as necessary for maximum employee com- 
fort and efficiency. 

It might be well to point out here that the use of individ- 
ual motor drives plays an important part in permitting 
this type of lighting, and in obtaining the full benefit from 
windowless construction. Individual motor drives do not 
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require overhead shafting and belting and therefore the 
lights may be arranged in accordance with the best engi- 
neering principles without thought of interference with 
frame driving obstructions. A big item in favor of window- 
construction ts that any windows to 
allow dust and dirt to enter the room. Overhead belting 


less there are not 
and shafting tend to stir up dirt, carrying it into the air 
and letting it fall into the roving in the creels and onto 
the yarn as it is drafted and spun. Where individual motor 
drives are used there is not any air disturbance in the room 
to carry any foreign matter up to the air. Also, total clean- 
liness is better as there is not any belt dressing or shafting 
lubrication present up near the ceiling, where it could easily 
fall into the work and completely undo all the benefits 
obtained when outside dust has been excluded. 

The new windowless spinning room construction has 
also brought about complete control of the atmospheric 
conditions in the room. With this type of mill building, 
atmospheric control can be developed past the stage of 
merely maintaining a certain degree of humidity and can 
become complete air conditioning, without representing an 
investment too large to be considered practical. As the 
walls are thick and insulated, and.as there are not 
windows which transmit 


any 
or cold from the outside, 
there will be considerable savings in heat consumption. 
Also, the capacity of the air conditioning unit need not be 
as large nor will its cost of operation be so expensive. A 
smaller conditioning unit will serve for the same floor 
space where windows have been eliminated, for the build- 
ing will be engineered to reflect heat in the Summer and 
to conserve it in the Winter. 

The consensus of opinion, backed by many tests, and 


heat 


the result of extended experience in many mills, is that 
the spinning room should be maintained at a temperature 
of 70 to 80° F., with a relative humidity ranging from a 
low of 60 to a high of 65 per cent. While these figures 
are particularly specified for the spinning of cotton, the 
change is generally not too great for processing either wool 
or most synthetic staple fibers. When the relative humidity 
becomes too low the fibers tend to dry out, causing the 
generation of static electricity as fibers are drawn past each 
other in drafting, or past other materials. When 
electricity is present the erratic movement of the fibers 
causes the spinning of weak, uneven yarn and an increase 
in the number of ends down. On the other hand, when 
humidities are too high, there will be trouble as the fibers 
tend to stick to the drafting rolls, breaking the ends down 
and making .lap-ups which are difficult to remove. 


statu 


Humidity and air temperature are closely related, but 
the relation is not always understood. The relative bumid- 
ity is the per cent of total humidity, or water content, that 
air will hold at a given temperature. If this temperature 
is changed then the relative humidity will also change, 
although the same amount of water may be in the air. It 
is relative humidity, not water content, that 1s important. 
For instance, the moisture content capacity of the air may 
be doubled if the air temperature is raised 20° F. If the 
temperature is raised this amount, and if there is not any 
more water added, the relative humidity will be reduced 
to one-half. 

Therefore, the modern mill must be equipped with some 
system which will control the relative humidity by injecting 


water into the atmosphere in accordance with temperature 
changes. All fibers are more or less hygroscopic, that 1s, 
they take moisture from the air, or release it, in accordance 
with the room temperature and relative humidity. Wool 
is Classed as being most highly hygroscopic, cotton: and 
viscose quite sensitive to atmospheric conditions, while ace- 
tate and most other synthetics are not. 

At the present time, there are several major systems of 
maintaining the correct humidity in the spinning room 
The first group is built around the use of heads of water 
under pressure, with fans to aid in distributing the spray 
into the room. Atomizers, which inject a fine spray into 
the air, are also widely used. Another major method is 
the use of ducts which carry properly conditioned air into 
the room, distributing it at intervals throughout the entire 
area, Regardless of the type of system used, the contro! 
of humidity or water content must be maintained by instru- 
mentation. The modern mill, with unobstructed overhead. 
and without windows, is ideally suited to maintain atmos- 
pheric conditions that never vary. This, coupled with even 
lighting at all times, should insure obtaining maximum 
production at all times, Quality should remain high, for 
the variables of temperature and humidity have been 
eliminated so that spinning conditions will become more 
stabilized. 


Whitin Expands Operations At Charlotte 


Operations at the Charlotte, N. C., branch of Whitin 
Machine Works are being expanded to include two new 
manufacturing departments. Departments manufacturing 
oiler bolsters and Whitin-Schweiter winders are being 
moved to Charlotte from the company’s headquarters in 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

The two departments will be housed in the main part 
of Whitin’s Charlotte plant in space formerly used for 
storage. This space was made available by the construc- 
tion of an all-concrete warehouse addition providing 15,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Machinery for the oiler bolster department is already 
installed and that for the Whitin-Schweiter winder opera- 
tion is expected to be installed and ready for manufacture 
to begin in the early part of the Summer. 

Whitin Machine Works announced last month that it 
has acquired from George D. Flynn, Jr., and the Hazard 
Brownell Industries, both of Providence, R. I., that portion 
of the Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL., relating to their manufacture of textile ma- 
chinery and repair parts. 

It is the intention of the Whitin Machine Works to 
make available to the textile industry. repair parts and sup- 
plies necessary to enable mills now having H & B equip- 
ment to properly maintain it and keep it in running order. 
The unfilled orders for repair parts now on H & B books 
will be taken over and completed by the Whitin Machine 


W orks. 


Among recent patents issued to textile men, according 
to Paul B. Eaton, is the following: Patent No. 2,555,563 
issued to Gilbert Benton of Concord, N. C., for a triple 
spout oil can which is particularly adapted to be used in the 


textile industry for lubricating spinning frames and the 


like. The spouts of the oil can are spaced to correspond 
with the bearing portions of the rolls of a spinning frame. 
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VICTOR 


keeps pace with every 


development in 


Spinning 


O"s of the principal objectives 
in the design of the Gwalt- 
ney Spinning Frame was the 
establishment of conditions under 
which higher traveler speed 
would be practical. It was recog- 
nized that, under these condi- 
tions, specially designed trav- 
elers would be required to take 
full advantage of the new speed 
potential. 

At the request of Saco-Lowell, 
Victor's research staff cooperated 
fully in the necessary experimen- 
tation to develop travelers exactly 
suited to the need. The result is 
the Victor X2D — Half Round 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
.. 20 Mathewson St..... 
306-364 West Main Ave..... 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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NOW-with new 
TRAVELERS 


GWALTNEY 


SPINNING 


SACO-LOWELL 
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4 


FRAME 


Wide series, which are geared to 
the high duty requirements of the 
Gwaltney frames. Complete in- 
formation regarding their most 
efficient use is available from any 
Victor Service Engineer or sales 
office. 

Once again Victor has devoted 
its experience and special abil- 
ities to a significant development 
in spinning machinery. Victor 
will continue this same friendly 
service to all textile machinery 
manutacturers, taking part in the 
achievements of the future, as it 
has in those of the past and 
present. 


Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
Tel. 5-089] 


As recognized Traveler special- 
ists, Victor Service Engineers can 
help you keep your production 
and quality “a step ahead”. 
Write, wire, or phone the nearest 
Victor office. 
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Always 


Whether it’s in shooting or slashing . . . reliabil- 
* ity depends as much on what you use as how you 
use it. 
The Keever aim for many years has been to 
¥ keep Victor Mill Starch at unvarying top quality. D. 
“ Better penetration, stronger warps, less shedding 


in high-production mills are often due to Victor 
Mill, ““The Weaver's Friend” ... and the consci- 


entious help of the Keever man who serves you. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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Preparation 


Weaving 


YOU WANI 


GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 35 — Selecting and Training Loom Fixers 


N PREVIOUS articles we have covered the building of 
| the loom, assembling, applying and adjusting all the 
parts and motions, and also the reasons why the various 
parts should be applied and adjusted thus and so. We 
have also covered most of the woven fabric imperfections 
caused by loom parts adjustments and ways and means 
to correct these faults. After the loom has been assembled 
and put into operation in good condition, good loom fixing 
consists of working out a plan of procedure for the loom 
fixer which will maintain and keep the loom running in 
good condition. The loom fixer cannot do this alone; he 
must have the benefit of the full co-operation and help 
from many others involved in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the loom. The overseer is the key man in this 
set-up. In fact, he is the key man in any departmental 
set-up, because he is the one who must accept full respon- 
sibility for the final results from his department. 

I have been working with loom fixers for more than 
40 years. Many years ago I arrived at the conclusion, by 
observation and practical experiences, that loom fixing is 
the weakest link in the manufacturing chain of the weaving 
mills. I have never as yet had reason to change my con- 
clusions on this subject. The loom fixers are not to blame 
for this deficiency, because they have no say on how the 
beginners are selected and trained. In my opinion, three 
things are responsible for the weakness of the maintenance 
personnel in the weaving departments. (This maintenance 
personnel consists of the supervisory, oiling, and loom 
hixers ) . 

First, the present-day automatic looms are much more 
complicated than the older looms were, because they are 
required to do more things, and do them better. They 
are operated at a higher rate of speed which creates addi- 
tional strain and vibration on most parts of the loom. 
All of this puts greater demands on the loom fixer, because 
he has more parts to adjust, and these parts require more 
accurate adjustments and split-second timings. It all boils 
down to this—the loom builders have built a much better, 
more substantial machine, but they have been compelled 
to put on additional parts, and more complicated apparatus 
in order to meet the present-day demands and requirements. 
These looms will do the job satisfactorily, provided they 
get the proper maintenance after they are installed and 
put into operation, but if they do not get the proper main- 
tenance they will go down quicker because there are more 
things on them to get out of adjustment, and in this event 
the mill officials will soon awaken to the fact that they 
have a very expensive nightmare on their hands. This is 
certainly not intended as an indictment against progress, 
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the modern automatic loom of today, but an indictment 
against the supervisory personnel at the mills for failing 
to properly select and train the maintenance personnel to 
meet and properly cope with the present-day loom require- 
ments. It's true that many mills have accepted the above 
mentioned facts and are doing something about it, instt- 
tuting selection and training programs to bring their main- 
tenance personnel up to date, but too many mills have 
done nothing to supplement for this very costly deficiency. 

Second: Selecting the proper personnel for loom fixer 
training. A good loom fixer is a highly-skilled mechanic, To 
be a highly-skilled mechanic one must possess certain 
qualifications which all men do not have. Of course they 
must be physically able to do the work, and they must 
be mechanically inclined, have mechanical minds, like me- 
chanical work, and should have ambitions to try and work 
themselves up to better jobs than fixing looms. Any man 
who 1s capable of training loom fixers properly should be 
able to devise certain simple aptitude tests for the trainee 
which will reveal to him, very readily, if the trainee posses- 
ses the above mentioned qualifications. Of course the 
trainee must want to learn to fix looms, but this alone 
should certainly not be the primary reason for selection, 
because wanting to do is only a commendable desire, and 
desiring to do a thing does not always mean that one has 
the abilities to do it. Most any man with average intelli- 
gence can be taught to build a loom, learn to apply and 
correctly adjust every part on the loom, but this does not 
prove that he can learn to fix looms and keep them in run- 
ning condition after the warp has been put on them, 
because certain skills and traits of ingenuity are required 
to fix and operate the loom that are not needed when 
building the loom. (I learned this fact the hard way, 
because I learned to build looms several years before | 
tried to fix looms). One can build a loom and set most 
all the parts on the complete assembly with the use of 
gauges, and of course this does not require a great amount 
of skill and mechanical know-how, but one positively 
cannot fix and operate a section of looms with gauges alone. 
To some readers I know that the above statements will 
not seem to make sense, but I will stand four square on 
them. Anyone who wishes to disprove them can become 
convinced by having a dozen looms set up with gauges, 
then put the warps on them and try to put them in opera- 
tion weaving cloth. It will be learned that many adjust- 
ments on many of the parts on most all the looms will 
have to be made before the 12 looms operate successfully. 


Many reasons could be given for this, but the primary 


reason is that a loom is not a precision-built machine, and 
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there are many contacts and connections of the moving 
parts, and these contacts and connections will vary; some 
will have more lost motion than others, and some will 
have excessive friction, and the setting and timing of 
most all the moving parts will affect many other parts 
when the loom is in operation. 

Third: Training the fixer. I think it is wise policy to 
teach a trainee to build a loom before starting his loom 
fixing training, because he will learn many fundamentals 
which will stand him in good stead when he begins to 
learn to fix and operate the loom. When teaching a class 
of trainees it is best to have two looms in the classroom 
to work with. One can be dismantled completely and re- 
assembled, and the trainee should be allowed to do this 
work under the guidance of the teacher, or instructor. 
They should be allowed to build the loom and put the 
shuttle in it and put it in operation without the warp on 
it. The other loom should always be ready to operate with 
a warp on it. With this set up the trainees can be given 
all the basic fundamentals in building and fixing looms. 
During this period of training the trainee has been listening, 
studying, and learning, and now should be ready to get out 
on the job and begin to use his own ingenuity and skill 
and finish his course of training largely on his own. But 
for a while after he is put on a section he should have 
someone to call on to help him over some of the bumps 
and hard places. 

By having two looms at his disposal the instructor can 
teach the trainees the hows and the whys of loom fixing. 
When building the loom they will learn how to apply 
and how to adjust the various parts. Then he can move 
over to the loom with the warp on it and teach them why 
the parts should be applied and adjusted thus and so. The 
instructor should be a man who is capable of teaching the 
trainees other things besides loom fixing. He must first 
sell himself to them, and a good way to start on that is 
to get the fact over to them that he is still learning and 
never expects to reach perfection and know all there is 
to learn about weaving and loom fixing, and that he expects 
them to take up where he leaves off and go on from there, 
learning new and better ways to do the job. He should 
lecture them often on the importance of co-operation, Learn- 
ing to work with other people, and be willing at all times 
to learn from others. He should be able to prepare the 
trainee for the opposition he is sure to meet from most 
of the loom fixers on the job. This opposition will come 
largely trom the older fixers; they will have a natural 
resentment towards the beginner, because deep down they 
are conscious of the fact that the trainee might get their 
jobs some day. This is where the instructor and the trainee 
must have the full support and co-operation from the super- 
visory personnel. if satisfactory results are to be attained. 
Just ome disgruntled, determined, loud talking, meddle- 
some loom fixer can disrupt and completely nullify a loom 
hxing training program, provided he is allowed to run 
rampant and do as he pleases on the job. 

To further clarify the above statements, I would like 
to relate a conversation I had with an old loom fixer 
recently. This man has been fixing looms, or rather he 
has been on a section, for a sizable number of years. We 
were discussing loom fixing in general, and he stated that 
there were not many good loom fixers these days, compared 
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with the fixers of the old days, and he further stated that 
the younger fixers of today were the most inefhcient of 
the lot. I did not agree with him, so, I asked him just 
what was wrong with the younger fixers and his answer 
was that just as soon as they learned how to put on a 
picker they were ready to start telling us old fixers what 
to do and how to do it. I replied that if they had been 
properly trained they might be able to teach us something, 
and that I felt like we at least should be willing to listen, 
with patience, to what they had to say, and if we thought 
they were wrong we should try and straighten them out. 
[ asked him if he would show me just how he put on a 
picker, and he stated that there was only one way to put 
one on and that was to drive it on the stick and parallel 
it with the shuttle point, or knurl, then secure it to the 
stick with a wood screw and start the loom. I asked him 
what he did in case the hole in the picker did not line 
with the shuttle knurl at the point where the shuttle lost 
contact with the picker on the forward stroke of the 
picker stick, and he said that he just let it go as the shuttle 
knurl would seat itself in the picker after the loom ran a 
day or two. Of course this man is not, never has been, 
and will never be a loom fixer, and will continue to be 
just what he has been for many years—a very expensive 
man on the job. 

The above incident is not an uncommon one, but is 
very prevalent throughout the textile industry, and the 
answer to this condition is that these men were never 
given the necessary training in the fundamentals of loom 
fixing before they were put on sections of looms and 
allowed to go their ways on their own. Most of the old 
timers (I consider myself one of the group of old timers) 
take much pride in the fact that they went right on to 
a section of looms without any preparatory training what- 
soever. I don’t think this was good business at any time, 
but there was a day in my memory when this could be 
done without too much damage to the efhcient operation 
of the loom, because about all the loom fixer had to do was 
to box the shuttle and set the harness, and too, the looms 
operated at a much lower speed than the present-day looms. 

As stated before the trainee should get the basic funda- 
mentals in building and applying and setting up the various 
parts of the loom assembly during his class room training 
period. This is vitally important, and necessary, in order 
for him to be able to meet the requirements when he goes 
into the weave room for his final training in fixing looms. 
This is a very important part of the trainee’s training, 
because success or failure largely depends on the way he 
gets started off on his on-the-job training. He should be 
convinced that he cannot become an efhcient loom fixer 
by checking and working on looms alone which are flagged 
by the weaver, but must learn how to check over the loom 
on his section while they are running, and do a lot of pre- 
ventive loom fixing. He should be taught what to check 
on his daily rounds over his section. When he goes to a 
loom which has been flagged for him, and he is not certain 
just what is wrong with the loom, he should ask the 
weaver what the loom is doing, or failing to do. He should 
also be taught not to start working on the loom until he 
has reason to believe that he knows what is wrong. He 
should be made to realize that finding out what is wrong 
with a loom is the most difhcult part of fixing looms, 
because after the trouble has been found the remedy is 
usually easy. 
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USED THEM 
FOR 35 YEARS” 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H.: BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS HIGH- SPEED 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


. 6 GREENVILLE, S. C. WARPER 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


. P.O. BOX 1970 | TEL. 5-4820 BEAM HEADS 
AND 


TOPS among TANNERS WARPER BEAMS 
4 of Textile Leathers Place your confidence in 


4 : is the century-old company, warper beam heads that 


FOULDS & SON Ltd they can 
5 : 


yarn under the toughest conditions of operation 
of Raiguicy, Engine shipping. Based on 35 years of know-how — 


constantly improved during that time — Allen 


Tanners of a complete line of Textile 
Leathers including their famous 


Beams are products of time-tested experience. Get 


Hair-on Tanned Check Straps the real thing, and receive the highest standard 


¢ _ of beam head service. 
—ALLEN 
BEAM COMPANY 
| High $ dW B 
Now Used in Many Well-Known Southern Mills | 
Loom Beams 
P. Write for Sample and Prices | Adjustable Loom Beam Heads - 
Oli r di General Offices — 15]. River Road 
e a n C. New Bedford, Mass. 
Exclusive Southern Agent Representatives in all Textile Localities 
718 Queens Roa harl 7, and all Principal Countries of the World. 
x a oe Charlotte 7, North Carolina (“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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Sa Liquid Sulphur Dioxide—the 


chemical with hundreds of uses is now 


LY, 


available in Cylinders, Ton Drums, Truck 


Tanks and Tank Cars. The Tennessee 
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619 Grant Building, 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
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@ Cole builds vessels 
to your specifications 
— dye-vats, kiers, 
starch-kettles, acid 
tanks, jib boxes, or 
other processing ves- 
sels for the finishing 
and dyeing industry 
. in stainless steel, 
nickel-clad steel, or of 
standard steel lined 
with mone! metal. 


Our long experience 
in the design and fab- 
rication of vessels for 
the textile industry 
may be of help to you. 


Write for latest Cole 
catalog—“Tank Talk” 


Established 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ELEVATED TANKS 


TOWERS * BINS * STANDPIPES 


COLE 


PRESSURE VESSELS 
FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 


1854 


MACHINE SEWING THREADS 


Top quality, Knotiess, high speed, 
rated by constont users as equal to 
or better than many combed threads. 


Available in 10s ond 12s in 3, 4, 5 
and 6 ply—1és and 20s in 3 and 4 
ply. Put up on 2% Ib. or 16% Ib. 
Knotiess cones. 


Particularly odaptable for high 
speed bog closing; tocking threod 
in Woolen Mills; cloth room seom 
sewing in Cotton Mills ond Bleoch- 
eries; sewing cotton batting and 
multiwoll bog manufacturing. 


THOMASTON 
AX | 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: 


N 
| SS 


“ATLAS” 


AND 


“CHAMPION” 


Medium Grode Knotless Threads 
also ovailoble in 10s ond 12s 
in 3, 4,5 ond 6 ply. Both on 


27% ib. Knotless cones. 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


TIRE FABRICS 


HOSE and BELT DUCK «+ 


COVER DUCK « COVER CLOTH end DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
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Bleaching, Dyeing & Finishing 


By S. G. TURNBULL, JR., E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 


YLON is now in its 13th year on the American market. 
During this time we have learned that nylon can be 
dyed readily with more dye classes than are applicable to 
any other commercial fiber. While the outstanding fastness 
properties of vat colors on cotton and on wool have not yet 
been obtained on nylon, we have learned to apply them 
more readily. There is some possibility that in the next 
decade we will learn how to obtain the excellent light 
fastness of the vat colors on nylon in commercial dyeing. 
It is known now that light fastness equal to that on cotton 
can be obtained by growing the vat pigment particles within 
the fiber to optimum size. We do lack a commercial method 
for this at the moment. 

Nylon is readily dyed with acetate, acid, chrome, Chro- 
macyl, basic and some direct colors. Naphthanil dyes can 
be applied, but lack the brilliance and light fastness possible 
on cotton, viscose and acetate. Over the years, selected old 
or established colors from the acetate and acid classes have 
been designated by their manufacturers as particularly suited 
for nylon. However, within the past two years, a new class 
of dyes designed particularly for nylon has been introduced. 
This new class of dyes, identified as ‘‘Capracyl’’ dyes by the 
manufacturer, has outstanding light fastness on nylon and 
is particularly suited for the dyeing of staple, top and tow 
going into upholstery, drapes and similar end-uses. The 
good wash fastness and neutral-dyeing properties of this 
class of dyes recommends its use in men’s hose, 
blends with cotton and other cellulosics. 

The use of the Capracyl line is continuously increasing 
for nylon and for wool dyeing. In general, we can say that 
at the present time most of the lightweight nylon filament 
fabrics are dyed with acetate colors. Heavyweight filament 
fabrics, staple and fabrics of spun nylon, and nylon blends 
with cotton and wool are usually dyed with the Capracyl 
dyes or with selected acid dyes. Because of the durability 
of nylon in prolonged use, the trend is continually towards 
faster colors. 

Acetate dyes are used widely where good levelness accom- 
panied by moderately good wash fastness is desired. This 
coler type shows excellent transfer properties on nylon, 
and consequently is widely used to obtain optimum fabric 
appearance in piece dyeing. As examples, we cite the use 
of acetate dyes for women’s full-fashioned hosiery, lingerie, 
blouses, and similar gossamer garments. In addition, they 
are used for the dyeing of staple yarns for rugs and of 
knitting yarns in pastel shades, etc. 

Acid, direct and Chromacyl dyes are used for heavier- 
weight nylon filament fabrics, and for the dyeing of nylon 
staple in stock, top, fabric or garment form. While these 
classes are more difficult to apply levelly than the acetate 
dyes, and also in some combinations are accompanied by 


and 
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‘blocking’ in heavy shades, selected dyes do possess better 
light and wash fastness. Examples for the use of these 
types include filament auto seat covers, household upholstery 
and fish nets. Nylon staple articles dyed with these dye 
classes include men’s and children's socks and sweaters. In 
general, we can say that on nylon, these classes are equal or 
superior in light and wash fastness, particularly the latter, 
in comparison with dyeings on wool. 

Where excellent light fastness and wash fastness are 
required, the Capracyl dyes come into consideration. For 
example, medium to heavyweight staple and filament fabrics 
dyed with this class include auto tops, work clothing, mili- 
tary fabrics, outdoor furniture, sports fabrics, etc. In addi- 
tion, nylon staple for transportation upholstery, suiting 
blends, and military fabrics is dyed with Capracyl colors. 
This class is also used for nylon staple in socks, men’s 
shirtings, and drapes. 

The light fastness of the Capracyl dyes on nylon is equiv- 
alent to that of selected vat colors on cotton. Wet fastness 
on filament fabrics is excellent. On staple fabrics the wet 
fastness is not quite so good as on the filament form. 
However, the wet fastness is improved to that of chrome 
colors by aftertreatment with tannic acid and tartar emetic. 

Chrome colors are used in certain specific fields where 
excellent wet fastness is required, accompanied by moderate 
to good light fastness. Examples for nylon filament yarns 
include sewing yarns and effect yarns for use in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery and suitings. Staple yarns for men’s argyles 
are dyed with chrome colors, but selected acid, Capracyl 
and Naphthanil dyes are also used for this purpose. 

While vat colors find most use for nylon-cellulosic fiber 
blends, being used to dye both components of the blend, 
they are also used for certain specific end-uses on all-nylon 
fabrics. For example, Hoffman press covers, exposed to 
continued high heat in use, are dyed in tan, gray and brown 
shades with vat colors. 

Basic colors find some use on nylon for fluorescent effects. 
A few shades with fairly good light fastness can be ob- 
tained, but in general the light fastness is about comparable 
to that on other fibers. The wet fastness is superior to that 
on most other fibers but inferior to that on pressure-dyed 
Orlon acrylic fiber. 

Optical whites applicable to wool or cotton can also be 
applied to nylon. Certain types having good wet fastness 
are available. The light fastness is equal to that on cotton 
or wool. 

A few generalizations can be given concerning fastness 
properties. The wet fastness of dyes on filament nylon is 
usually noticeably superior to that on spun nylon. However, 
to compensate, spun nylon is more readily dyeable. The 
light fastness of all color types, with the exception of vat 
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colors, is noticeably better on bright nylon (no delusterant) 
than on semi-dull nylon, and appreciably better when com- 
pared with that on fully delustered nylon. Vat colors appear 
to improve in light fastness as the quantity of delustering 
component is increased, up to a certain concentration. It is 
believed that this is caused by increased crystal growth of 
the vat pigment in the “holes’’ left by the delusterant in 
manufacture. 


Nylon Blends 


For making nylon-wool blends, nylon staple can be stock- 
dyed, blended with stock-dyed wool, spun into yarn, con- 
verted into woven or knit piece goods and fabrics, which 
can then be finished by methods ordinarily used for woolen 
fabrics. Dye types ordinarily used for stock-dyeing the 
nylon component are Capracyl, Chromacyl, chrome, and 
selected neutral-dyeing acid dyes. The wool will usually be 
dyed with chrome colors. 

Nylon-wool blends can also be piece-dyed satisfactorily. 
Milling types are most generally useful. In pale shades, the 
use of long-chain alkyl sulfates prevents color from trans- 
ferring from the wool to the nylon, so that the latter does 
not become more heavily dyed. Success will depend upon 
the shade, the fabric blend and the construction. Chromacyl 
colors are particularly useful for dyeing nylon-wool blends 
that have been carbonized. 

Several methods are available for dyeing unions of nylon 
with cellulosic fibers. The neutral-dyeing Capracyl dyes, as 
they show little stain on cellulose, can be used in conjunc- 
tion with fast-to-light direct dyes for the cellulosic fiber. 
Other methods used in the trade include the following: 
(1) Nylon, acetate dyes; cotton, direct dyes. (2) Nylon, 
neutral-dyeing acid dyes; cotton, direct dyes. (3) Nylon, 
Capracyl dyes; cotton, vat dyes (two-bath). (4) Union- 
dyeing vat colors for covering both the nylon and cellulosic 


fiber. 


Dyeing Orlon 


This young debutante of the textile world is currently 
commercially available as filament and fiberstock. The latter 
term designates a form of staple made by cutting up by- 
product filament production. Regular staple production will 
have a higher dye affinity than either filament or fiber- 
stock. 

Color classes having affinity for Orlon are acid, acetate, 
basic, vat and some azoic types (3). Acid colors have good 
to excellent affinity for staple when applied at or near a full 
boil by the copper salt-hydroxylamine technique. At elevated 
temperatures they cau be applied with copper salts and 
certain reducing agents, such as glyoxal. Filament yarn 
(type 81) and fiberstock have less affinity for acid dyes 
applied by the cuprous-ion technique. Consequently, it is 
necessary to use assistants, such as substituted or unsubsti- 
tuted phenols, aromatic carboxylic acids, etc. Even with the 
use of these agents, however, it is necessary that the dyebath 
boil actively to get good color exhaustion and fixation. 
Better fixation can be accomplished without these carriers 
at elevated temperatures near 250° F. Many mills are now 
equipped for experimental pressure dyeing of rawstock and 
yarns, and some have progressed to commercial dyeing at 
elevated temperatures. 
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When properly applied, acid dyes on filament, fiberstock 
or staple show good wet fastness, and good fastness to sun- 
light is possible by proper color selection. Fastness indicated 
by Fade-Ometer may be misleading, so determination of 
light fastness by actual sunlight exposure is recommended. 

Control of drying time and temperature is important in 
the dyeing and finishing of Orlon acrylic fiber. In the 
cuprous-ion process, drying time and temperature are deter- 
mined by the copper concentration in the dye bath. For 
example, fiber dyed in the laboratory in a bath containing 
four per cent cuprous ion can be dried at 250° F. for a 
maximum of three minutes. Since it has been determined 
that the presence of copper accelerates browning, which 
results from excessive drying time or temperature, it 1s 
important that the minimum quantity of copper be used to 
obtain the desired shade and that time and temperature 
control compatible with the copper concentration be estab- 
lished in drying. Wool that is to be blended with cuprous- 
ion-dyed Orlon fiber should be either dyed or acid-treated 
to prevent color destruction on the Orlon fiber when sub- 
jected to dry or moist heat. 

Acetate dyes applied to Orlon at 212° F. generally ‘pro- 
duce light shades. At 250° F., however, eight to ten times 
as much color will be absorbed, so that medium shades are 
possible. Pressure-dyed acetate colors have a wet fastness 
about equal to that of vat colors on cotton, and selected 
dyes show fairly good sunlight fastness. 

Selected indigoid and thioindigoid vat colors have affinity 
for Orlon acrylic fiber at 212° F., but at this temperature 
are “ring-dyers.”’ By increasing the temperature to 250° F., 
however, excellent yarn penetration and full shades can be 
obtained. Better color absorption and protection of the 
fiber against alkaline degradation is obtained by using ap- 
proximately three parts of sodium bicarbonate per part of 
caustic soda employed for color reduction. Indigoid and 
thioindigoid vat dyes on Orlon are outstanding in wet 
fastness and have light fastness of the order of that on 
cotton, in the range of 15-30 hours for some shades, while 
80-160 hours can be obtained in black shades. 

Soluble vat colors can be applied to Orlon by a simple 
modification of the technique used for cotton, and vat 
pigments can be applied by a modification of the Thermo- 
sol process. The light and wet fastness of the light shades 
so produced are considered by the trade to be adequate for 
some uses, as for curtains. Basic dyes have fair affinity for 
Orlon at 212° F., and excellent affinity and wash fastness 
at 250° F. However, the light fastness is only fair. 


Blends With Orlon Acrylic Staple 


Good unions in solid shades have been impossible to 
obtain on blends of Orlon staple and wool. However fairly 
good tone-in-tone effects can be obtained in some cases. 
Success depends largely upon the blend and the fabric. 
However, the Orlon component can be dyed with acid 
colors or acetate dyes, and the wool can then be cross-dyed 
after the fabric is knit or woven. It is preferable to pressure- 
dye the Orlon stock, so that the dyes thereon will have 
sufficient fastness for miull-processing and the cross-dyeing 
operation. 

Cellulosic blends can be dyed by two-bath methods as 
follows: (1) After dyeing the Orlon to shade by the 
cuprous-ion technique, apply direct colors to the cellulosic 
fiber in a fresh bath at 160-180° F. (2) After vat-dyeing 
the cellulosic fiber at 160° F. or below, apply acid dyes to 
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the Orlon in a fresh bath by the cuprous-ion technique. 
Reversal of this order of application also appears possible. 


Dyeing Dacron Polyester Fiber 


Dacron, the subdebutante Du Pont fiber, which will not 
reach its commercial “coming-out’’ stage until 1953, Is 
noted particularly for its bounce and resiliency, and its 
ability to shed wrinkles. It looks particularly attractive for 
tropical suitings. 

This fiber, which will be commercially available in fila- 
ment, fiberstock and staple forms, has affinity for fewer 
color classes than nylon or Orlon acrylic fiber. For practical 
purposes, only acetate, developed-acetate and certain azoic 
dyes can be applied. In spite of this, men’s suiting fastness 
can be obtained by intelligent color selection, which sur- 
passes the fastness properties obtained with metallized colors 
on wool. 

The most versatile color class on Dacron polyester fiber 
is the acetate dye class. At 212° F. certain of these show 
fairly good affinity, but most show poor penetration. At 
250° F., however, full shades can be obtained in normal 
dyeing times. 

As there are only ten to 12 commercial dye houses in 
the U. S. equipped for pressure dyeing on a small scale at 
the moment, most of you will ask, ‘How can we dye Dacron 
now without pressure equipment ?’’ The best answer at the 
moment, outside of the Thermosol and molten-metal_proc- 
esses currently under development, is to resort to the use 
of carriers to swell the fiber and to permit dye penetration. 

The ideal carrier for the dyeing of any fiber should be 
odorless, nonvolatile, nonflammable, nontoxic, water-solu- 
ble, effective in low concentration, have a low cost, and be 
easily removed at the completion of the dyeing. Volatile, 
noxious carriers should be used with extreme care so as to 
avoid harm to mill personnel. Carriers that have been rec- 
ommended for Dacron or are now on the market have 
included proprietary formulas based on tetrahydronaphtha- 
lene, soaps, mono and polychlorobenzenes, o-phenylphenol, 
etc. We have recommended the use of benzoic and salicylic 
acids for light to medium shades, and ortho or p-phenyl- 
phenol for medium to heavy shades. 

Our general experience has been that the nonvolatile car- 
riers that remain in the bath completely through the dyeing 
cycle give better fiber penetration, which results in better 
wash fastness. The wet fastness of properly applied acetate 
dyes on Dacron approaches the fastness of vat dyes on 
cotton. 

Our best black on Dacron polyester fiber has been pro- 
duced with an inexpensive developed acetate black as fol- 
lows: (1) Application of the base color (five per cent 
Acetamine Diazo Black RB Conc 150 per cent) in the 
presence of a swelling agent at a pH of 6-8 at a full boil 
over 11/4, hours. (2) After a warm running rinse, the bath 
is dropped, and two per cent Acetamine Developer AD 
Extra is applied over one hour at the boil. (3) After a 
warm rinse, the base and coupling component on the fiber 
are-simultaneously diazotized and coupled by use of ten per 
cent sodium nitrite and 15 per cent sulfuric acid, owf. 
Diazotization is started at 110° F., the temperature is raised 
to 200° F. (adequate ventilation), and the goods are run 
for one-half hour. (4) After being rinsed, the material is 
scoured for one-half hour at a boil with ten per cent caustic 
soda and two per cent Duponol D Paste to remove all loose 
color and carrier. 
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A number of Du Pont Naphthanil bases, applied by the 
same procedure, give excellent wet fastness and 20 to 40- 
hour light fastness in scarlet, maroon, burgundy and bor- 
deaux shades. These bases can also be applied simultane- 
ously with the developer. 

Acetate dyes properly applied to Dacron polyester fiber 
show excellent fastness to fulling, hot-dry and hot-moist 
pressing, and decating. Consequently, acetate-dyed Dacrom 
can be safely mill-processed after being blended with dyed 
wool. In addition, acetate-dyed Dacron can be blended with 
clean wool, spun into yarn and woven into fabric. Then 
the wool component can be cross-dyed with acid, Chromacyl 
or chrome colors without unduly affecting the strength or 
shade of the dyes on the Dacron or causing color migration 
to the wool. 


Blends With Dacron Polyester Fiber 


Blends of Dacron and wool can also be dyed in light 
and medium shades by a one-bath method in the presence 
of benzoic acid as a carrier with acetate dyes that show little 
staining on wool and with Chromycyl dyes for the wool. 
While men’s suiting fastness can be obtained by this process, 
care must be exercised to prevent mottled effects on the 
fabric from the agglomeration of acetate dyes, which leads 
to poor crock fastness. Selected heavy shades can also be 
dyed by application of acetate dyes to the Dacron, followed 
by dolly-washing and cross-dyeing the wool with Chromacyl 
dyes. 

Blends of Dacron and cellulosic fibers are best dyed by 
a two-bath process in which the Dacron is dyed first, fol- 
lowed by scouring to remove carrier and final application 
of direct or vat colors on the cellulosic fiber. 

You will have noted that up to the present we have dealt 
only in general terms about dyeing at a boil, or at tempera- 
tures up to 250-260° F. under pressure. Little mention has 
been made of the Du Pont Thermosol or pad-steam process 
or of the hot-oil and molten-metal processes developed by 
other concerns. We feel sure that each of these dyeing 
procedures will contribute substantially to advancement in 
synthetic-fiber dyeing. In addition, new dyes being devel- 
oped specifically for these fibers will give better dyeability 
and fastness properties. 


Mr. Turnbull's paper was presented at Chattanooga, Tenn., during a recent 
meeting of the South Central Section of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. The names “‘Orlon"’ and “Dacron” are Du Pont regis- 
tered trade marks for acrylic and polyester fibers, respectively. Whenever these 
names are used alone, it is to be understood that they stand for the generic 
names ‘‘acrylic fiber’’ and “‘polyester fiber,”’ respectively. 


Patent No. 2,548,899 has been issued to Homer V. Lang 
of Charlotte, N. C., for a warp dye beam. This invention 
covers a head end member for a warp dyeing meam which 
has an improvement in the form of a circular flange on 
the inner side thereof over which the perforated cylinder 
of the warp beam fits. 


Patent No. 2,554,090 has been issued to Henry A. Dam- 
eron of Greenville, S. C., assignor to Greenville Steel & 
Foundry Co., also of Greenville, for continuous bleaching 
apparatus. This invention relates to continuous bleaching 
apparatus employing a J-shaped box and wherein the cloth. 
after being treated with bleaching materials, is passed 
through a steam chamber or boxes and then deposited into 
a J-box while live steam is being forced into the steam 
chamber and into the J-box for the cloth passing there- 
through. 
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Power Conversion From 440 To dob Volts 


By JAMES T. MEADOR, Professional Engineer — Part Two 


N continuation of the discussion in the March issue of 

TEXTILE BULLETIN about the case of the first mill 
change-over, we are taking up the problems confronted at 
their lower plant, where the operation took in 220, 440, 
and 550-volt current for power and 110 volts for control. 
This area included the main part of the plant which had 
a new 550-volt supply system throughout from the picker 
room on through spinning and the high-speed warper 
(which had been converted from 220 volts several months 
ago, and which required a motor rewind). The other areas 
included the dyehouse on 220 volts, the opening room on 
220 volts, the vacuum stripper and baling press both on 
220 volts, the boiler room on both 220 and 440 volts with 
110 volts for control, ‘and the cloth room, also on both 220 
and 440 volts and with 110-volt control circuits. Now, let's 
talk about each one separately. 

The dyehouse was operating on 220-volt power with 
two 15-horsepower and one five-horsepower motors on line- 
shaft drive, with magnetic starters and push button stations, 
and with 250-volt, fusible disconnecting switches. In the 
change-over to 550-volt supply, these motors were replaced 
with motors having 550-volt windings, and the holding 
coils replaced with 550-volt coils in the magnetic starters, 
while, at the same time, the overload relays were replaced 
with other relays correctly rated for the load at the 550- 
volt rating. The fusible switches were replaced with 600- 
volt switches of the proper ampere rating (as well as horse- 
power rating in accordance with the code). 

The boiler room was another problem in that both the 
220-volt and 440-volt power systems were being about 
equally loaded as far as horsepower of motors was con- 
cerned. The motors on both systems were across the line 
starting with 110-volt control circuit supplied from a sep- 
arate source, which made it possible to use the same control 
for the new 550-volt system that was used on the 220-volt 
system by means of replacing only the overload relay heat- 
ers, inasmuch as the 110-volt holding coil was not both- 
ered. Only the fusible disconnect switches required replace- 
ment by switches of the 600-volt class. The motors required 
rewinding and inasmuch as they were on a stand-by boiler, 
this was done during the week without incurring overtime 
labor and expenses. The 440-volt controls required only 
the replacement of the overload relays with those suitable 
for the motor ratings on 550 volts, inasmuch as the holding 
coils were on 110-volt supply same as above. These motors 
were not rewound but were connected directly as they were 
to the 550-volt circuit, in which case there was only a short 
period of time out being necessary while the relay heaters 
were being replaced. As the switches for this system were 
already of the 600-volt class there was no necessity for a 
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change here, all of which enabled the boiler room with 
feed pumps, stokers and blowers being converted during 
straight time or week-day operation. 

The next area up for discussion is the opening room, 
which was altogether operating on 220 volts, with all of 
the starting equipment being combination, fusible, magnetic 
starters, with the fuse clips arranged for 220-volt operation. 
The motors were dual-rated, 220-440 volts and being con- 
nected on the 220-volt winding with the control voltage 
being 110 volts from a separate source of power. The 
fusible combination starters were readily converted from 
220-volt fuse clip arrangement to that for 600 volts by 
resetting them and inserting 600-volt fuses of the proper 
rating. Then the motors were connected on the 440-volt 
winding and connected directly to operate on the 550-volt 
circuit. In this case too the work was done during the 
week on straight time basis without the expense of overtime 
during a period when the opening room could be shut 
down for a few hours. The separate control circuit with 
parallel control from the hoppers in the picker room con- 
tinued operation in a normal manner regardless of the 
change in the power voltage. 

The warehouse circuit which supplied the 50-horsepower 
vacuum card stripper motor and baling press was on the 
220-volt system, three-phase, with both moters being started 
by compensator starters and with 250-volt class switches. 
The only thing to do here was to rewind the vacuum 
stripper motor over the week-end to 550 volts, and replace 
the baling press motor with a similar motor having a 550- 
volt winding. The fusible disconnect switches were replaced 
by switches of the 600-volt class and lower ampere rating 
in accordance with the requirement of the horsepower rat- 
ings of the motors on the higher voltage. It was also 
necessary to change the auto-transformer coils in the com- 
pensators so as to obtain the proper starting voltage with 
the usual three selective taps, as well as the under-voltage 
release coils and the overload relay heaters, which eompleted 
the job with a minimum of inconvenience to the card room. 

The next item to be discussed includes the cloth room. 
with the shearing machines and folders as well as the motor- 
driven inspection tables, where the small motors on the 
inspection table were on 220 volts and the power on the 
searing machines and folders were 440 volts and having 
control circuits of 110 volts from a separate source. It was 
no problem to rewind the 220-volt small motor to 550-volt 
rating and also replace the 250-volt switches with 600-volt 
switches with the proper rating inasmuch as the starters 
were all of the manually operated types, such as loom start- 
ers. The folders, having 440-volt motors, were connected 
directly to the 550-volt circuits with only the holding coils 
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and the overload relay heaters being replaced with those of 
proper ratings for 550 volts. 

Next, and of most importance, comes the problem of 
the Hermas shearing machines, which have more works 
han a dollar clock, yet operate very efhciently and satis- 
factorily on 440-volt power current, three-phase, with the 
control circuits of 110 volts from a separate source, in 
which case it was only necessary to replace the 440-volt 
holding coils and relay heaters with 550-volt coils and 
heaters of the proper rating for 550-volt operation. This 
work was done during the week-end from Saturday morning 
through Sunday night inasmuch as it was impossible to stop 
this machinery during the week. 

There is another very important factor to be taken into 
consideration and to be thoroughly investigated and checked 
in the voltage change-over which was experienced on this 
job, and that is the matter of phase reversal relays on the 
elevators in the areas affected by the voltage change-over. 
Ordinarily if the transformer connections are not changed 
there would be no difficulty or problem of this kind but 
in this case it was necessary to change the service to the 
elevators from one bank to another, that is, from a 440-volt 
bank to a feeder supplying 550 volts from a separate bank, 
which is the reason for the occurrence. So, it is very im- 
portant to keep this factor of elevator service in mind during 
any kind of a voltage change-over, even though the same 
relative tap connections are used on the replacement trans- 
formers (550 volts) that were used on the 440-volt trans- 
formers. 

Another factor about this elevator business is to have an 
adequate supply of 550-volt brake coils for use with these 
elevators as they are converted inasmuch as they have a 
probability of shooting to ground or otherwise giving trou- 
ble at the most unexpected moment under such conditions. 

All of this voltage change at the lower plant enabled the 
master mechanic to remove several poles from the mill yard, 
as well as take down several old and unsightly transformer 
banks and really greatly improve the appearance of the 
property. 

In the May issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN we expect to 
bring you Part 1 of a series of articles covering conversion 
of primary power from a low 2,200 volts to the higher and 
more enthusiastic voltage of 4,160 volts, Y-connected, three- 
phase, four-wire. We expect also to tell you problems in- 
volved and the benefits received from such a conversion. 


Towmotor Items Described In Broadsides 


Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of fork 
lift trucks, in addition to its standard literature on materials 
handling equipment and accessories, has developed a spe- 
cial series of broadsides designed to explain specific points 
of interest to various groups of individuals concerned with 
materials handling problems and the use of fork lift trucks. 

Engineers, for example, while probably interested in 
every phase of fork lift operation, are likely to be particu- 
larly concerned with the construction features of a fork 
lift truck— its structural strength, body design, location of 
controls, and similar information. Mechanics, on the other 
hand, obtain greater value from information about the 
unit's power plant, engine life, engine performance. Still 
another group—purchasing agents, trafic managers, plant 
superintendents—want specific data on how long a fork 
lift truck can stand up, why it can cut handling costs, what 
its maintenance problems might be. 
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mpletely eliminate 
blinking 


d flickering © 
lamps! 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEARI 


This is a glow switch condenseriess pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 
thermal relay circuit breaker. The relay 
automatically removes the lamp from the 
cireult electrically when the lamp becomes 
deactivated and automatically resets upon 
interruption of the lamp circuit. 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective 
lamp automatically secycles starter circuit. 
No buttons to push — no replacement of 
starter. 


REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- 
ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 


VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently 
over an extended voltage and temperature 
range with absolute dependability. 


INDUSTRIAL 


‘DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC. 


FLUORESCENT S 


TARTERS 


SP-15-20 For use with 15 
or 20 watt lamps. 


SP-30-40 For use With 30 
or 40 wott lomps. 


SP-85-100 For use with 
100 watt lomps. 
Manufactured under 
U. PATENTS 


2298236 2239244 , 
2159837 2333694 | 
2339307 2341520 
2334935 1849552 


Other Patents Pending 


ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 
ga installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 


Southern Electric Service Co. 
Charlotte @ Greensboro © Spartenburg @ Greenville 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Only the lap... 


Plans and designs for all types 

COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOoOoL tion studies, machinery layouts, 
SILK air-conditioning, power and 
NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


@ No Drag ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


@ Better Laps Ofrchtiects and Ongineeors 
@ Long Life 


Quick Service 
_A Guaranteed Lap HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


Pin—with a seamless lap 
LIFETIME SEALED tube (with lap) rolling 
on sealed bearings. Non- Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades 
rotating, non-clogging Suitable Cotton and 


squared-end, easier-to-un- 4 

BALL BEARING wind, laps. PRECISION 
N designed; Now, rede- OU HT] 
signed, with service in . | 


mind, Order from stock. TOP COMPANY ae 


DIVISION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO 253 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. ae 
Pp t he Write or Phone Our Seu. Representative 
2) JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. 
Ph: . 57 GEAR AND MACHINE co. wel Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 
Pn. 2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 4 Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
THE SOUTHS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES | 


THE STARCH 


USED IN A WELL BALANCED 


WARP SIZE 


REFLECTS THE INTEGRITY OF THE PRODUCER 


CLINTON CORN STARCH 


HAS THE QUALITY WHICH MAKES IT 


A SOUND BASIC INGREDIENT 
FOR 


BETTER SIZING 


AND 


WEAVING 


CLINTON FOODS INC. 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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Julian T. Hightower 
recently was elected 
president of Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Mills, be- 
coming the third son 
of the company’s 
founder, R. E. High- 
tower, Sr., to hold the 
presidency. An active 
member of the organ- 
ization since being 
graduated from the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in 1919, Mr. Hightower was 
elevated from the position of executive 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing. 


Donald Comer Day will be observed 
April 30 in Sylacauga, Ala., honoring Mr. 
Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, Inc., Sylacauga. The event will be 
in the mature of a barbecue dinner with 
an attendance of between 10,000 and 12,000 
expected. 


William B. Shuford, prominent textile 
executive of Hickory, N. C.. recently an- 
nounced his candidacy for the N. C. Senate 
from the 25th Senatorial District. .. . R. L 
Stowe, 86, pioneer textile executive of Bel- 
mont, N. C.. has filed for re-election as 
chairman of the Gaston County Board of 
Commissioners. He has been chairman of 
the board since 1922 Warren R. 
Williams, president and general manager 
of Father George Mills, Sanford, N. C., has 
hled notice of his candidacy for the N. C. 
Senate from the 13th district. Mr. Wil- 
liams is a former mayor of Sanford, having 
served in that post for 20 years... . R. 
Grady Rankin of Gastonia, N. C., president 
of Superior Yarn Mills, Mount Holly, 
N. C.. has filed notice of his candidacy for 
renomination to the N. C. Senate. He is 
running for his sixth term. 


Claude F. Snider 
(left), a director and 
secretary of the Dra- 
per Corp. for 11] 
years, has been elected 
treasurer of the firm 
to succeed B. H. Bris- 
tow Draper, treasurer 
tor the past ten years, 
who has resigned 
from active duties in 
the corporation in order to devote more 
time to his other business interests. Mr. 
Snider has been associated with the Draper 
concern since 1931. Mr. Draper will con- 
tinue as a director. 


R. O. Arnold, president of Covington 


(Ga.) Mills. recently was re-elected as 
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chairman of the board of regents of the 
University of Georgia system. A graduate 
of the University of Georgia, Mr. Arnold 
long has been active in university and 
alumni affairs. 


William Muir, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing, and Frank S. Connett, 
treasurer of American Woolen Co., have 
been elected directors of the firm. Mr 
Muir was elected to a three-year term and 
Mr. Connett for two years. 


J. C. Whitt has resigned as superintend- 
ent in charge of dyeing for the Century di 
vision of Standard Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C., to become assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of dyeing at the National 
Plant of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., yarn manufacturer, 


mercetizer and dyer. 


William E. Conlon 
has joined Products 
Sales, Inc., Whitman, 
Mass., where he will 
be in charge of the 
sales of Climax rol- 
lers, Nylube bolsters 
and other equipment 
for cotton and wor- 
sted preparatory ma- 
chinery. Before join- 
ing Products Sales, Inc.. Mr. Conlon was 
associated with Texaplant Corp. and Arlind 
Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


L. H. Rice, general manager and a direc- 
tor of Anchor Rome Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga.. 
recently was presented a certificate as the 
“outstanding citizen" of Rome for 1951 at 
the annual Chamber of Commerce dinne- 
Mr. Rice is a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce and is active in the Rome Red 
Cross chapter. 


Lewis S. Morris has been named assist- 
ant secretary of Cone Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C. All other officers and directors 
were re-elected. . Marshall Gardner has 
been promoted from superintendent to. man- 
ager of the print works plant of Cone Fin 
ishing Co., Greensboro, a subsidiary of 
Cone Mills Corp. Other promotions at the 
print works plant include those of Gordie 
Boyd from assistant superintendent to super- 
intendent to succeed Mr. Gardner; George 
Brandt, Jr.. from head of the color shop to 
succeed Mr. Boyd as assistant superintend. 
ent; and appointment of Roy Phillips to 
succeed Mr. Brandt as head of the color 
shop. 


W. E. Prescott, purchasing agent for 
Kendall Mills, Charlotte, N. C.. has been 


elected a vice-president of the Charlotte 
Sertoma Club. 


Dr. Frederic Bonnet 
of American Viscose 
Corp., for his achieve- 
ments in the field of 


textile fiber utiliza 
tion, was presented 
the Harold DeWitt 


Smith Memorial Med- 
al March 20 at the 
semi-annual meeting 
of Committee D-13 
on textiles of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The medal was presented 
by W. D. Appel, chief of the textile divi- 
sion of the National Bureau of Standards, 
and chairman of Committee D-13. Dr. Bon- 
net also was presented an inscribed scroll 
in recognition of his outstanding achieve- 
ments in the dissemination of fundamental 
knowledge of textile fibers and their utili- 
zation. 

Jack T. Holt has succeeded C. F. Wil. 
liams as purchasing agent for Erwin Mills, 
Inc., Durham, N. C. Mr. Williams, pur- 
chasing agent since 1947, retired recently 
after 36 years with the company. Mr. Holt 
has been assistant purchasing agent for the 
past 18 years. 


D. D. Quillian, general manager of the 
Athens, Ga., division of Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., recently was elected president of the 
Athens Country Club. 


I. W. Leggett has been named manager 
of the Charlotte, N. C., branch of Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Co. Mr. Leggett 
joined the firm in 1930 following his grad- 
uation from N. C. State College. Before 


his recent appointment he worked in the 
company offices in Atlanta, Ga., and Harri- 
son, N. J. 


B. W. Whorton, vice- 
president of Dixie 
Mills, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga., recently was re- 
elected to serve on the 
Regional Executive 
Committee in Section 
4. Boy Scouts of Am- 
erica. Mr. Whorton 
was praised for the 
time he has given and 
the interest he has shown in this work. 


Harrison C. Givens, Jr., formerly man- 
ager of the Amcelle plant of Celanese Corp. 
of America, has been promoted to the 
newly-created post of manager of acetate 
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plant operations for Celanese. He will have 
charge of operations of plants in Cumber- 
land, Md. Rock Hill, S. C.. Narrows. Va.. 
and Burlington, N. C. He will make his 


headquarters in New York City 
Leslie Helmer, who has been assistant to 


Mr. Givens. was named as his ‘successor at 
the Amcelle plant. 


David S. Williams 
(left) has been elect 
ed president of Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., 
Worcester, Mass., suc- 
ceeding his father, 
Arthur A. Williams, 
who is chairman of 
the board. Mr. Wil- 
liams became associ- 
ated with the com- 
pany eight years ago and for the past few 
years has been serving as executive vice- 
president. 


T. Henry Wood retired last month as 
general manager of Oconee Mills, West 
minster, S. C.. and Sachem Woolen Mills, 
Winder, Ga., both subsidiaries of Beacon 
Mfg. Co. He will continue to serve Beacon 
in an advisory capacity. 


J. Carlisle Martin, formerly manager of 
the Atlanta, Ga.. sales ofhice of H & B Am- 
erican Machine Co., has joined the sales 
staff of Whitin Machine Works. Mr. Mar- 
tin will work out of the Atlanta office for 
Whitin, representing the firm in Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Texas. 


John Harden, a vice-president of Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., has 
been elected president of Greensboro Indus- 
tries, Inc., an association whose objective is 
to create better community-industry and 
employer-employee relations. 


John Wilson, formerly a salesman for 
General Dyestuff Corp., Providence, R. I.. 
has been named general manager of field 
service for textile finishing and printing at 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Cumber- 
land, R. I. 


Frank C. Donofrio of Troy, N. Y., has 
been appointed a textile chemical sales engi- 
neer for Monsanto Chemical Co.'s Merri- 
mac division. A graduate of St. Lawrence 
University with a bachelor’s degree in chem- 
istry (1943), Mr. Donofrio has had ex- 
tensive experience in the textile chemical 
field. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


Appointment of Dr. Howard W. Swank 
to the newly-created post of production 
manager in the manufacturing division for 


Dacron polyester fiber, was announced 
March 7 by the Du Pont Co. . . . Edgar H 
Bleckwell, manager of the Chattanooga, 


Tenn., nylon plant, was promoted to suc- 
ceed Dr. Swank as nylon technical manager 
at Wilmington, Del. William H. Thal- 
heimer, manager of the Yerkes rayon plant 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was appointed manager 
of the Chattanooga plant to succeed Mr. 
Bleckwell. Dr. Rollin F. Conaway, assist- 
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ant manager of the Spruance rayon plant 
at Richmond, Va., will become manager of 
the Yerkes plant. All changes are in the 
textile fibers department and became effec- 
tive March 17. 


Herbert R. Schwarz has been named to 
the newly-created post of director of re- 
search and fabric development at Welling- 
ton Sears Co. Mr. Schwarz has been with 
the firm since his graduation from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1935 


Gerald W. Porter has resigned as man- 
ager of the Forsyth division plant of the 
Duplan Corp. at Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
has been succeeded in that post by C. Z 
Taylor, who has been manager of the Cleve- 
land, Tenn., division 


John H. Hampton, after 41 years of serv- 
ice with West Point Mtg. Co., recently was 
retired as overseer of spinning at the Fair- 
tax, Ala., plant of West Point Mfg. Co.. 
a position he had held since 1921. 
Thomas B. Bramlett, a graduate in textile 
engineering from Auburn Polytechnic In- 
stitute and with West Point since. 1948, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Hampton. 
Prior to joining West Point Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Bramlett was associated with Plymouth 
Mfg. Co., McColl, S. C. 


Thomas B. Ipock, personnel director at 
Firestone Textiles, Gastonia, N. C., recently 
was elected president of the Gaston County 
Personnel Association. 


Claude Dawson, 
prominent textile ex- 
ecutive of Cramerton, 
N. C.. was honored 
April 8 when a new 
bridge spanning the 
South Fork River at 
Cramerton was dedi- 
cated the Claude Daw- 
son Bridge in _ his 
honor. Mr. Dawson 
currently is executive secretary of the South- 
ern Combed Yarn Spinners Association but 
served for many years as general manager 
and vice-president of Cramerton Mills. 
which in 1946 became a division of Bur 
lington Mills Corp. Mr. Dawson retired 
from active management duties with the 
firm in 1950. 


Franklin H. Kissner recently was elected 
controller of Lever Bros. Co., New York. 
He has been vice-president of Burlington 


Mills Corp. 


L. E. Gatlin, Jr., a native of Newberry, 
S. C., and a graduate of Clemson College. 
has been named manager of Plant No. 7 of 
Erwin Mills, Inc., at Neuse, N. C. Prior 
to accepting his new position Mr. Gatlin 
was for 15 months associated with Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. His other pre- 
vious associations include Pacific Mills, M. 
Lowenstein & Sons, and Beaunit Mills. 


Dwight B. Billings was elected treasurer 
of Pacific Mills, 102-year-old textile organ- 
ization, at the company’s annual meeting of 
stockholders in Boston last month. This 
followed an announcement by Henry M. 
Bliss, who has been both president and 
treasurer, that he was relinquishing the 
treasurership and in the future would de 


vote his entire energies to the presidency 

Theodore R. Peary, who has been 
with the company since 1942, was elected 
secretary and clerk to succeed Mr. Billings 
and will continue as controller. Roger C 
Damon and Marion S. Francis were elected 
to the board of directors. Mr. Damon is 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Boston and Mr. Francis is a member of 
the law firm of Bryan, Cave, McPheeters 
& McRoberts of St. Louis, Mo. Other direc 
tors and officers were re-elected. 


W. Roy Thompson has been promoted 
trom assistant foreman on the second shift 
to foreman of the napping department at 
the finishing mill of Fieldcrest Mills at 
Spray, N. C. Other promotions at 
the finishing mill include that of W. ] 
Tucker from second hand to assistant fore 
man on the second shift, and the promotion 
of Harry Wray from section hand on the 
second shift to second hand succeeding Mr 
Tucker. 


J. J. Strater has resigned as superintend: 
ent of McCallum & Robinson, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to accept a position as super- 
intendent of Herron Yarn Mills, Inc., also 
of Memphis. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., and Julian 
T. Hightower, president of Thomaston 
(Ga.) Mills, recently were elected directors 
ot the Central of Georgia Railway Co. 


Bruce Bozeman, overseer of the card room 
at the Manchester, Ga., plant of Callaway 
Mills Co., has been elected president of the 
Chattahoochee Valley Alumni Chapter of 
Phi Psi textile fraternity. 


Fred W. Fraley of Cleveland, O., and 
Dr. George E. Holbrook of Wilmington, 
De!., have been appointed deputy directors 
of the National Production Authority's 
chemical division. Mr. Fraley is vice-presi 
dent in charge of sales for Diamond Alkali 
Co. and Dr. Holbrook is assistant director 
of the development department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Marion Woods has joined Watson & 
Desmond, Charlotte, N. C., and will repre 
sent the firm in South Carolina working ou: 
of the Greenville office. Mr. Woods was 
graduated from Clemson College in 1945. 
With the exception of a short while in the 
mill, he has been in the textile used ma- 
chinery and supply business 


Frank B. Bradley has 
resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and general man 
ager of Eagle & Phe 
nix Mills, Columbus. 
Ga.. division of 
Fairtorest Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Reeves 
Bros.. Inc. Mr. Brad- 
ley has been executive 
vice-president since 
1947, when the plant was sold to Reeves 
Bros. by the W. C. Bradley interests. Pre- 
vious to that, Mr. Bradley was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills from 1930. 


Appointment of Norman A. Cocke, Jr., 
as assistant district sales manager, and Mas- 
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LONGER refilled the 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFPT WOOD. Gastonis 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolis, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 


LIFE—€@pira!l card brushes. Gastonia way, last 


CORROSION ENGINEERING 


Let us assist in selecting and applying the 
coating or lining best suited to protect your 
equipment and structures. 


We have all necessary equipment—no job too 
large or too small. 


InovstriaL Coating Appuicators Corp. 
202 Coddington CHARLOTTE, Telephones 


Building 4-7581—6-2097 


(Non corporate members— 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers ) 
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PRICES 


Price cutting doesn’t always 
mean price savings, as you very 
well know. 


Also a few pennies saved to- 
day may prove costly te you in 
the future, so check closely be- 
fore you succumb to the price 
cutter. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester. 5. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 
T. B. FARMER 
Box 150, Langley, S. C. 


VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets 
and Hydrants of their type, and over a million 
have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 
plumbing supplies. 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 
weather. Its rugged construction and 


few moving parts assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 
venience when installed in the yard 
or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, 


Farms and Comfort Stations. These 
durable syphon-action closets are 
simple in construction with few mov- 
ing parts and no mechanism in the 
tank to get out of order. They 
represent the ultimate in econ- 
omy... both in water consumption 
and upkeep. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL No. 14 


SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 
protection. The No. 14 has oa vitre- 
ous china bowl and is made of the 
same long-wearing materials for 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ten R. Dalton as district head of staple 
sales, was announced recently by Henry K. 
Kelly, Southern district sales manager of 
American Viscose Corp. Mr. Cocke has 
been associated with the Avisco sales or- 
ganization in Charlotte since 1939, except 
for five years with the U. S. Army anti- 
aircraft service in North Africa. He was 
graduated as a chemical engineer from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 


1936, and for three years was connected 
with Calco Chemical Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. Mr. Dalton joined the chemical re- 


search department of American Viscose in 
1946 and in 1950 was transferred to the 
Charlotte, N. C., district sales office. He 
was graduated in chemistry by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1941 and for a 
year was connected with General Chemical 
Co., Newell, Pa. . . . Avisco has established 
a new sales division to handle distribution 
of rayon tire yarn, tire cord and tire fabric, 
and Frank T. Williams, formerly assistant 
manager of the viscose filament rayon yarn 
sales division, has been appointed to head 
the new division. -Mr. Williams was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1929. He 
joined American Viscose Corp. in 1941 and 
has since served as a member of the cor- 
poration’s selling organization. 


Benjamin Fisher has been elected secre- 
tary and clerk of the Kendall Co. succeed- 
ing James A. Valentine who has served in 
both capacities in this and predecessor com 
panies for the past 34 years. Mr. Valentine 


continues as a director. Mr. Fisher has 
been associated with the company since 
1925, serving as assistant secretary since 
1946 and more recently as assistant treas- 
urer. He continues in the capacity of as- 
sistant treasurer. . Robert E. Gregg was 
elected divisional vice-president of the Ken- 
dall Mills division, Walpole, Mass. Mr. 
Gregg joined the company in 1930, becom- 
ing successively manager of its dry goods 
department in 1935, manager of the New 
York sales office in 1940, and general sales 
manager of the division in 1950. 


Charles W. Jones has been transferred 
from the Memphis, Tenn., offices of the 
National Cotton Council to Washington, 
D. C., as assistant to the Washington rep- 
resentative. Mr. been on the 
council staff since 


Jones has 
1948. 


Hyman H. Field has been named assistant 
manager of the Charlotte, N. C., office of 
the organic chemicals department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. James D. 
Sandridge was appointed assistant to the 
manager and M. D. Haney, Jr., was ap- 
pointed sales supervisor, fine chemicals. . . 
Joseph Dienet, considered by many as one 
of the world’s leading vat dye specialists, 
retired March 31 after more than 25 years 
of continuous service with the Du Pont 
Co. Mr. Dienet makes his home at Glass- 
boro, N. J. 


Frank B. Lutz, recently with Millville 
Mfg. Co., and Charles H. Apperson, pre- 
viously with Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., 
have joined the Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, 


An opportunity to become acquainted 
with the latest developments in machin- 
ery, equipment, accessories, supplies, and 
techniques relating to the textile indus- 
try. 


For information or room reservations, 
write Textile Hall Corporation, 322 
West Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 


17th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
October 6-11, 1952 
TEXTILE HALL 


Greenville, S. C. 


"AN INSTITUTION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1915” 
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Ala., in the research and development de- 
partment. They will be associated in re- 
search activities with Joseph T. Chesnutt, 
William S. Moore, Cloyce L. Purdom and 
Carlton D. Whitt who are engaged in the 
company's research and development ac- 
tivities at Decatur. Other technical per- 
sonnel are located at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Springheld, Mass., and Dayton, Ohio. 


William H. Steinkamp has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the industrial division 


of Minneapolis-Honeywell. Regulator Co. 


Mr. Steinkamp has been industrial field 
sales manager since 1943. He succeeds L 
Morton Morley, who continues as vice- 


president of the Brown Instruments divi- 
sion and who will assume greater respon- 
sibilities concerning division policies and 
other company matters arising from the ac- 
celerated demand for industrial instrumen- 
tation. A graduate of New York University 
in 1928, Mr. Steinkamp joined the Brown 
division in 1930 as field sales engineer, 
and has represented the Brown division in 
New York, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, where he served as branch manager. 


J. M. McNamee has been appointed sales 
representative for American Cyanamid Co.'s 
industrial chemicals division in the Georgia 
and Florida district. He assumed his new 
position April 15, and operates out of 
Atlanta. Joining Cyanamid in 1950 at the 
Stamford Research Laboratories, Mr. Mc- 
Namee was later transferred to the New 
York office where he has been serving as 
a technical representative for the synthetic 
organic chemicals department. He is a 
graduate of Tufts College, Medford, Mass., 
with B.S. and M.S. degrees in chemistry. 


Thomas N. Ingram of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute staff has been 
elected a vice-president of the newly-formed 
Charlotte (N. C.) Chapter of the Society 
for Advancement of Management. Named 
to the group's advisory board were E. A. 
Terrell of Terrell Machine Co., David John- 
ston of Johnston Mills Co. and John Wat- 
lington of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co 


Dr. C. W. Gayler, formerly with Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., has been appointed tech- 
nical superintendent of the Chemstrand 
Corp. nylon plant now under construction 
at Pensacola, Fla. Other recent ap- 
pointments at the Pensacola plant include 
that of L. E. Dequine, Jr., as plant engi- 
neer, Louis F. Ray as superintendent of 
intermediates, and Paul W. Runge, chief 
chemist 


Bruce S. Galbraith has been appointed 
sales representative of the fungicide divi- 
sion of Nuodex Products Co., Inc., makers 
of chemical additives for the textile indus- 
try. Mr. Galbraith will have his headquar- 
ters at the company's Elizabeth, N. J., offices 
and will contact the textile trade, rendering 
technical assistance to users of fungicides 
A graduate of Seton Hall College, he was 
previously a sales representative for Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co. 


William P. Wright, Jr., of Greenwood 
Mills, Inc., has been named temporary chair- 
man of the new public relations and pub- 
licity committee of Worth Street, Inc., ‘’Tex- 
tile Center of the World.” The following 
will serve with Mr. Wright on the com- 
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mittee: George Beyer, Cannon Mills, Inc.; 
George Vv. Cooper, Bates Fabrics. Inc.., 
john Little, Wellington Sears Co., Inc.; 
Edward Russell. Southeastern Cottons, Inc.: 
Charles Schroeder, Reeves Bros., Inc.; and 
Dan H. Woodward, Cone Export and Com- 
mission Inc. Worth Street, Inc.. con- 
sists of a growing number of firms in the 
downtown textile district who have joined 
together for the advancement and improve- 
ment of the historic central marketplace of 
the textile industry in New York. 


Joseph B. Evans, director of sales for 
Dexter Chemical Corp., New York, re- 
cently was appointed to the regional ad- 
visory committee, Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration. He will serve Region II, in- 
cluding the states of New York and New 
Jersey. 


Dr. Lyman E. Fourt has been appointed 
manager of physics research at Harris Re- 
search Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Fourt has been with the laboratories 
since their inception in 1945 and previous 
to that he was associated with Dr. Harris 
at the research fellowship of the Textile 
Foundation at the National Bureau of 
Standards. 


R. S. Dickson of Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent. of American Yarn & Processing Co.., 
Mt. Holly, N. C., was re-elected president 
of the North Carolina Citizens Association 
at a meeting of the group March 19 in 
Raleigh. 


OBITUARIES 


Adam Clement, 44, of Charlotte, N. C.. 
vice-president of Barnhardt Bros. Elastic 
Corp., Charlotte, and Southern Webbing 
Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., died April 1 
of a heart attack. Surviving are his wife 
two daughters, and several brothers and 
sisters. 


Amory Coolidge, 57, of Dedham, 
Mass., a director and former executive vice- 
president of Pepperell Mfg. Co., died April 
2 at a hospital in Boston, Mass. He served 
as executive vice-president of the company 
for about ten years, leaving that post in 
1947. Surviving are his mother and two 
brothers. 


Dr. George W. Filson, 51, special as- 
sistant to the general manager of the textile 
hbers department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., died March 15 at a hospital in 
New York City after a lengthy illness. Dr. 
Filson had been associated with Du Pont 
since October, 1929. Surviving are his wife 
and three daughters. 


Walter C. Crain, 44, manager of Craw 
ford & Garner, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., firm 
dealing in textile specialties and industrial 
supplies, died suddenly March 19. Mr 
Garner, a graduate of Clemson College, had 
been with the firm since its organization 
in 1950. 


Philip C. Jackson, 45, for 18 years a 
partner in- Jackson & Smith, Gastonia, 
N. C., dealers in textile mill stocks, died 
recently of a heart attack. He sold his in- 
terest in the stock firm in 1949. His wife, 
a son and a daughter survive. 
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John E. Kinsey, 67, died recently of 
a heart attack in Greenville, S. C., his death 
occurring less than two weeks after his ar- 
rival in Greenville to become associated 
with Blackinton Mills, Inc., at nearby Con- 
estee, S. C. He was a native of England. 
Prior to accepting a post with Blackinton 
Mills, Mr. Kinsey was overseer of Yantic 
Woolen Co., Norwich, Conn. 
clude his wife and two sons. 


Survivors 


George N. Murray, 57, vice-president 
and treasurer of Lowell Bleachery South, 
Grifhn, Ga., died April 2 at his home in 
Grithn after a lengthy illness. He was also 
a director of Dundee Mills, Inc., and Rush- 


ton Cotton Mills. Surviving are his wife, 


three sons. his mother. a brother and a 
sister. 

W. W. Norman, vice-president and 
treasurer of Dundee Mills. Inc.. Griffin. 


Ga., died March 30 after having been in 
declining health for two years. He joined 
the tormer Georgia Cotton Mill, later to 
become Dundee Mills, in 1918 as a book- 
keeper. He was a director of Lowell Bleach- 
ery and a trustee of the Dundee Community 
Association. His wife and a daughter sur- 
vive. 


Edward F, Parks, 85, retired director 
of Universal Winding Co., died recently in 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Parks worked closely 
with Simon W. Wardwell in the invention 
of the first modern winding machine. The 


“Just bear with me ... I'll master this 
thing or die trying.” 


machine, which bears Mr. Wardwell’s name. | 
is in the Smithsonian Institute in Wash 
ington. 


William G. Perry, Jr., 63, former part- 
fer in the J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, 
S. C.. died March 28. Surviving are his 
wife, a son and a daughter, two brothers 
and two sisters. 


Anthony J. Pischel, 51, treasurer and 
credit manager of Joshua L. Baily & Co., 
Inc., New York, died recently following a 
lengthy illness. Mr. Pischel joined Joshua 
L. Baily in 1924 and was made treasurer 


STAR® 


SILICATE OF SODA 


makes peroxide behave 


saves peroxide 


produces high 
quality bleaching 


| 


Star Silicate, specially 
designed bleaching assistant, 
controls the release of 


Oxygen. No wasteful discharge . . . 
no complete stabilization to stop bleaching action. 


Star just frees the Oxygen evenly. 


For information about a trial with Star, write or wire. 


PQ Silicates of Soda 


METSO DETERGENTS 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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OBITUARIES 


about ten years ago. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons. 


William T. Rankin, 53, vice-president 
of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., died sud 
denly April 4 at his home in Gastonia. In 
1922 Mr. Rankin joined his father in the 
operation of an organization of textile plants 
that included the Hanover and 
Mountain View mills. He joined Textiles. 
Inc., on its organization in 1933 and was 
made vice-president about five years ago. 
Surviving are his wife, one son and two 
sisters. 


Osceola. 


Nelson M. Smith, 57, former official of 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., tex- 


mitt 


tile machinery manufacturer, died March 
14. He was assistant treasurer of the firm 
until his retirement about 15 years ago. 
At the time of his death he was a stock. 
holder in the company. Surviving are his 
wife, a son and a daughter. 


Walter C. Taylor, 62, who was secre. 
tary-treasurer of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation at Charlotte, N. C., from 1929 to 
1933, died recently at his home in Wash 


ington. At the time of his death he was an 
official with the National Production Au 
thority. He is survived by his wife, onc 


son and a sister. 


E. S. Trammell, 74, retired textile mill 
superintendent of Woodruff, S. C., died re 
cently at his home in Woodruff. Surviving 


are his wife, six daughters, three sons and 
one sister 


John C. Turner, 64, 
of Atlanta, Ga. for 
the past 25 years 
Southeastern represen. 
tative for Charles 
Bond Co.. Philadel- 
phia died sud- 
denly while attending 
the recent annual con- 
vention of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manu. 
facturers Association at Biloxi, Miss. Mr. 
Turner, a lifelong resident of Atlanta, was 
associated with Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
as a cotton classer before joining Charles 
Bond Co. His wife and three brothers 
survive. 
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ATLANTA, GA Exposition Cotton Mills 
Co. observed its 70th anniversary April 5 
The company was organized following the 
great International Cotton Exposition held 
in Atlanta in 1881. On April 5, 1882, the 
buildings, which were to stand as a ‘‘per- 
manent, living monument of the exposi- 
tion,” were opened as Exposition Cotton 


Mills Co. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The National Pro- 
duction Authority last month approved con- 
struction of a $6,821,529 cotton fabrics 
mill here by Greenwood Mills Co. 


MARION, N. C. — Plans have been an- 
nounced for construction of a two-story ad- 
dition to Cross Cotton Mills Co. The first 
floor of the 78 by 167-foot building will 
be used for rewinding and conditioning 
dyed yarns. The second floor will be used 
for yarn storage. The addition is expected 
to be completed by Fall. 


New York, N. Y.—United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., recently borrowed five 
million dollars from Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. on a promissory note. It 1s 
reported that proceeds of the 3% per cent 
loan will go into working capital. 


ASHEBORO, N. C. Work has been 
started on an addition to the Cetwick plant 
of Burlington Mills Corp. here which will 
provide 10,000 square feet of floor space. 
The addition will be of brick and steel 
and is scheduled for completion sometime 
in July. The plant employs about 150 peo- 
ple and processes nylon yarn. 


NEWNAN, Ga.—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed last month by Fuller- 
ton Cotton Mills, Inc., in U. S. District 
Court at Atlanta, listing liabilities of $551,- 
671 and assets of $280,721. Unsecured 
claims total $494,663. The case was re- 
ferred to Referee Rowell Stanton at Rome, 


Ga. 


New York, N. Y.—Collins & Aikman 
Corp., weaver of unholstery fabrics, will 
absorb Stead & Miller Co. at the end of 
this month, it is reported. Stead & Miller, 
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also a producer of unholstery fabrics, oper- 
ates mill at Concord, N. C. Collins & Aik- 
man, with executive offices in New York. 
has research facilites and mills in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Bristol, R. Norwood 
Roxboro, N. C., and in Canada. 


and 


KINGSTREE, S$. C.—The National Produc- 
tion Authority last month granted approval 
tor construction here of a $1,089,132 weav- 
ing mill for worsteds, woolens and Dacron 


-polyester fiber for Delaware Falls Co, Dela- 


ware Falls Co. is reported to be afhliated 


with Princeton Worsted Mills. Trenton. 
N. J.. weaver of fabrics of 100 per cent 
Dacron. 


PALMER, PuERTO Rico—Puerto Rico has 
taken another step forward in the develop- 
ment of a completely integrated textile in- 
dustry with the completion of a new dye- 
ing, printing and finishing plant by the 
Rich Port Finishing Corp. at Palmer, Puer- 
to Rico. The factory is equipped to dye, 
print and finish virtually all kinds of tex- 
tiles, including cotton, silk, rayon, nylon 
and knitted goods. The plant was built 
by the Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co. It covers about 12,400 square feet and 
cost in the neighborhood of $40,000 for 
the building alone. The new plant adjoins 
that of the Beacon Textile Mill and will 
use some of Beacon’s floor space for its 
operations. Rich Port Finishing Corp. ex- 
pects to have a total staff of approximately 
200 workers by the time operations are at 
normal level. The company began opera- 
tions on Feb. 25, 1952, but does not ex- 
pect to reach full normal production for 
some three or four months. Normal capa- 
city will be from 1,400,000 to 1,800,000 
yards of finished products per month. This 
capacity is more than enough to process all 
the textiles produced in Puerto Rico and the 
new plant will dye, print and finish some 
goods shipped to Puerto Rico from the 
United States. The establishment of a dye- 
ing, printing and finishing plant in Puerto 
Rico was the logical final step in setting up 
in the island a fully integrated textile in- 
dustry. Pioneer in textiles in Puerto Rico 
was Textron of Puerto Rico, Inc.. located 


in the city of Ponce, on Puerto Rico's south- 
ern coast. Textron’s product has, up to the 
present time, been shipped to the mainland 
tor dyeing, printing and finishing. How- 
ever, important as it may be to the island's 
textile industry, the new finishing plant at 
Palmer will have little effect on the industry 
in the United States. The five textile mills 
of Puerto Rico produce only about 20,000,- 
000 yards of cloth per annum and employ 
less than 1,000 workers altogether. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Burlington Mills 
Corp. has acquired the stock interests of 
two principal officers of National Mallinson 
Fabrics Corp. and will submit a proposal to 
the remaining Mallinson stockholders for 
the rest of the stock, it was announced re- 
cently by J. C. Cowan, Jr., Bur-Mil presi 
dent. Mallinson is one of the leading rayon 
and synthetic converting firms in the textile 
business, being particularly noted for the 
development of fashion fabrics. It operates 
a throwing and weaving plant at Buena 
Vista, Va. Burlington has acquired the 
holdings of Charles L. Gerli, president and 
Jackson E. Spears, vice-president of Mallin- 
son. The stock was acquired on a price per 
share basis of one share of Burlington Mills 
common stock for each share of National 
Mallinson Corp.'s common stock held by 
Messrs. Gerli and Spears. A proposal will 
likewise be submitted to all the remaining 
stockholders of Mallinson whereby they will 
in effect have the opportunity to acquire 
Burlington common stock on the basis of 
one share of Burlington for each share of 
Mallinson held by them. Mr. Cowan said 
that it is the intention of Burlington Mills 
to utilize to the fullest extent the merchan- 
dising and development talent, distribution 
tacilities and personnel of National Mallin- 
son as a part of the Burlington sales organ- 
ization, with Messrs. Gerli and Spears to 
become vice-presidents of Burlington Mills 
Corp. of New York, the concern’s selling 
organization 


Kinston, N. C.—A group of Kinston 
businessmen have formed a corporation to 
build houses for personnel who will work 
at the new Du Pont plant now under con- 
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AVOID DEFECTS DUE TO 


You Get— 


TIGHT AND 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


York Road 


LOOSE ENDS 


These new pocket-size precision 
instruments with dampening de- 
vice enable you, your workers 
and overseers to detect faulty 
tensions that cause tight and 
loose ends. They ore used: 


IN WARPING—where uneven 
tension may cause end breaks 
or adhesions of ends during 
weaving. 


IN WINDING—+to adjust swifts uniformly. 
IN QUILLING—+to prevent hard and soft quills. 


The new SIPP-EASTWOOD TENSOMETER 


gives a steady reading without fluctuation in all uses. It 
fits handily into your pocket. Knurled case prevents the 
Tensometer from slipping out of your hand accidentally. 
Soon pays for itself in the savings it effects. 


Send for free illustrated descriptive folder and prices. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


40 Keen Street 


Paterson 4, New Jersey 


.. the most dependable 


source of supply 


McLEOD LEATHER BELTING CO. 


Leather 


Belting GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Loom 
Strapping 
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DIXON’S 


LUBRONZ 


FRONT BEARING 


DIXON’S 


SLIXONIC 


BACK BEARINGS 


It's a combination, designed by 
Dixon engineers, to reduce oiling time 
and labor costs . . . to promote eco- 
nomical, continuous and dependable 
saddle operation in long draft 
spinning. 

The Slixonice back saddle incorpo- 
rates special, long-lasting, low-friction 
plastic bearings instead of cast iron. 
After a long period of use, only the 
plastic inserts need be replaced — not 
the entire saddle. 

When used on either H & B, Whitin 
or Saco-Lowell long draft systems, 
back roll lubrication and the danger 
of oil-soaked yarn are completely elim- 
inated. The streamlined design of the 
Slixonice saddle reduces lint accumu- 


lation and permits accurate control of 
roll speed and weighting. 

Use of the Lubronze bearing in the 
Dixon front saddle reduces front roll 
lubrication to a minimum. The bronze 
insert is impregnated with graphite, 
oil and other materials to provide a 
smooth bearing surface, low friction 
and a reserve of lubrication for extra 
protection. 

See your Dixon representative for 
full information on how old saddle 
types can profitably be replaced by the 
Dixon Slixonice-Lubronze combina- 
tion. It will also be well worth your 
while to ask him about the complete 
Dixon line of saddles and saddle 
assemblies. 


SOUTHERN SALES: 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Associates, Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
Covering the Carolinas and Virginia 
J. W. Davis, Mig'ts. Agent, Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 
Covering Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee 
NORTHERN SALES: 
W. R. Potter, Sales Manager, Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 1. 
Covering New England 
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MILL NEWS 


struction here This 15 reported to be a 
partial answer to a request by Du Pont for 
at least 280 housing units by July, 1953. 
Fifty-six homes will be needed in the imme- 
diate future. 


MooreESVILLE, N. C The new C-4 
weave room at Mooresville Mills is expected 
to be in full operation by September. One 
hundred thirty-two modern 72-inch C4 
looms, adaptable to automatic or pick and 
pick styling, have been installed and 70 
are in operation. An additional 68 looms 
are scheduled to be installed and in opera- 
tion by September. With the addition of 
the 200 C-4 looms, Mooresville Mills will 
have a total of 2,114 looms in operation. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C,—Directors of Ameti- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. C., and Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C., 
recently voted to recommend to stockholders 
the merger of the two companies into one 
corporation to be known as American & 


Efird Mills. Inc. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. has awarded a contract for de- 
sign and construction of a large, air con 
ditioned, windowless manufacturing build 
ing at its Cartersville plant. The contract 
for the structure was let to the Wigton- 
Abbott Corp., of Plainfield, N. J. To be 299 
by 280 feet, the new building will feature 
six large semi-penthouse structures to house 
the complicated air-conditioning equipment 
necessary to maintain strict temperature con- 
trol. Goodyear ofhcials said construction of 
the modern new building would get under 
way “immediately.” 


Ce 


+ 
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WORTH STREET 


inc, 


9 


Tae wo* 


WORTH STREET, INC., “Textile Cen- 
ter of the World,” has made public 
copies of the official seal of the new 
organization designed for use of mem- 
bers in their advertising, on letter- 
heads, and otherwise. “This seal is 
made available to all members of 
Worth Street, Inc., as evidence of 
their determination to join in the ad- 
vancement and improvement of the 
downtown New York textile merchan- 
dising center,” Stanley Phillips, presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills, Inc., and chair- 
man of the new organization’s public 
relations committee stated. “It is an 
evidence of their confidence in the 
future of the area and its business 
potentialities, for their own firms and 
for the general market-place.” Ar- 
rangements for use of the seal, it was 
stated, may be made with H. 8S. Van 
Ingen, managing director, at the of- 
fices of Worth Street, Inc., 40 Worth 
Street, New York. Membership re- 
quests may also be made. A member- 
ship drive is now in progress. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Suction Strainer 


The Type B automatic suction strainer 
has been developed for textile central station 
air conditioning systems by the Bahnson Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. A self-cleaning rotary 
strainer, the unit prevents accumulation of 


lint in air washers by removing lint from all 
water circulated, collecting it, and disposing 
of it automatically. Located in the washer 
tank, Type B strainers prevent clogging of 
spray nozzles, thus reducing maintenance 
costs, increasing washer efficiency, and allow- 
ing uninterrupted operation. Single standard 
units are effective for washers handling up 
to 110,000 cfm, multiple installations are 
made for larger washers. Units are easy to 
install and require little attention since they 
dispose of lint automatically. Each strainer 


-is controlled by an automatic timer and 


driven by a one-quarter horsepower motor. 
Straining screen is of perforated stainless 
steel, all other parts have corrosion resistant 
finish. Complete information is available in 
Bahnson Bulletin 19A. 


Watson & Desmond, Inc. 


Watson & Desmond, Inc., a North Caro- 
lina corporation, has been formed to handle 
textile mill properties and used machinery. 
Officers of the company are S. P. V. Des 
mond, president; J. N. Dodgen, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss A. L. Patterson, secretary; C. E. 
Watson, treasurer. The company will share 
ofices with Watson & Desmond, 301% 
West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. The 
partnership of Watson & Desmond, Char- 
lotte, with offices in Gastonia, and Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Greenville, S. C., and 
Lanett, Ala., will continue as formerly han- 
dling textile mill supplies and accessories. 


New Type Cloth Folder 


Hall & Jansson Co. of 177 Highland 
Street, Worcester, Mass., announces a new 
type of cloth folder with air operated table 
and jaws. The main features of this air 
type cloth folder are the pivoted air cyl- 
inder, the use of steel tubing for connec- 
tions between the cylinder and the table 
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irons, and the use of rectangular steel tub- 
ing for the table irons. 

The new pivoted air cylinder almost en- 
tirely reduces the side thrust of the piston 
against the cylinder walls, so that shut- 
downs to replace packing and the cost of 
repacking are materially reduced. The re. 
placement of cast iron by light, stiff tubing 
for the yokes and table irons has eliminated 
much of the weight and inertia of these 
parts and consequently reduces the wear on 
all the moving parts 

As on all Hall & Jansson folders, ball 
bearings are used at all wearing points 
where necessary. The machines are of steel 
construction throughout, except where good 
design calls for cast iron at a few points 

The Hall & Jansson silk folder, available 
with air operated jaws, is guaranteed not 
to break the finish on the finest nylons or 
other synthetic fabrics, the firm claims. Fur 
ther information may be obtained by writing 
the manufacturer. 


No. 10F Stud 


| 
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In order to eliminate the rapid wear of 
both studs and slide hooks used on slide 
hook frames, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. has 
produced a new swaged type stud known as 
the No. 10F. The new No. 10F stud has a 
smoother and more than doubled bearing 
area than the old No. 10D. Swaged, to avert 
the roughness caused by the slot being 
punched and case hardened, it has been 
found to not only increase the life of both 
stud and slide rod, but will outlive the No. 
10D stud at least three to one. 


Coatings Bulletin 


A completely new four-page bulletin de- 
scribing a dozen different special coatings 
for plant maintenance use has been issued 
by United Laboratories, Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. This new literature describes the use 
of various industrial products for solving 
such problems as skidproofing, rust pre- 
vention, painting over damp areas, weather- 
proofing and decoration of exterior mason- 
ry, interior waterproofing, painting over hot 
surfaces, protection against acids, chemical 
fumes and other special maintenance work. 
The numerous problems are listed in the 
folder followed by brief suggestions as to 


— LITERATURE 


the solution. The company advises that 
this new bulletin is available without charge 
upon 


Allen 
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A new 35th anniversary line of large- 
package “double-capacity”’ high-speed warp- 
er beams is announced by Allen Beam Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. The new line is desig- 
nated as Series M, and these beams in the 
large-package series now on sale are adapted 
for all kinds of fibers. This new Allen 
warper beam has 36-inch heads, giving it a 
yarn capacity of approximately 80 per cent 
more than previous beams 

Construction is heavier throughout, with 
larger barrels containing heavier cast iron 
reinforcement, heavier shaft with cast iron 
hub extending through head, heavier rein- 
forcing rods and end plates. Heads are of 
the time-tested Allen construction in which 
sawn sections of kiln dried lumber are com- 
bined to achieve a balanced. resilient and 
distortion-free unit, with molded-on steel 
tire. 

Advantages of the large-package beam, 
made possible by time-proven Allen princi- 
ples, are: fewer beams to purchase and keep 
in stock; less maintenance of beams and 
heads; less handling in the mill and in ship- 
ping; longer runs without beam change- 
over. A descriptive booklet is available: 
“Series M Brochure,’ from Allen Beam Co.. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


New Becco Bulletin 


A new 26-page bound bulletin “Progress 
in Peroxides”’ compiled and written by H. O 
Kauffmann and F. P. Greenspan of the Buf- 
falo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., research and 
development department, presents a com- 
posite picture of properties and applications 
of two important peroxygen chemicals, hy- 
drogen peroxide and péracetic acid 

Oxidizing and reducing properties, bac- 
tericidal and fungicidal properties, free rad- 
ical formation, high heat of decomposition 
and reaction, and gas formation on decom- 
position are characteristic for peroxygen 
chemicals and account for their usefulness in 
a variety of applications 

Bulletin No. 36 provides a broad coverage 
of these important applications of peroxygen 
chemicals with the help of many practical 
examples, tables and diagrams. The bulletin 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


is available on request to the Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co., Inc., Station B, Buffalo 


Equipto Cabinet 


Equipto, division of Aurora (Ill.) Equip 
ment Co., announces a new 18-inch deep 
18-drawer steel cabinet as an addition to its 
established line of steel shelving, parts bins, 
work benches, stock carts, and various stor 
age units. Wider, deeper drawers and larger 
more easily read label holders are the new 
features 

Drawer size of the new unit is 5% inches 
wide by 31 inches high by 17 inches deep, 
size ample to hold three-inch by five-inch 
cards as well as nuts, bolts, screws, electri- 
cal and hardware supplies, flower bulbs, 
laboratory supplies, etc. Drawers come 
equipped with two dividers adjustable on 
one-inch centers. Label holders are furnished 
on every drawer and divider. 

The sturdy steel frames, as illustrated, 
stack on each other to accommodate a maxi- 
mum of material in a minimum of space 
Over-all size of cabinet 18 inches deep by 
14 inches high and 34 inches wide. Finished 
in olive green baked on enamel 


Chelsea Catalog 


Chelsea Fan & Blower Co. of Plainfield, 
N. J., has just issued a most complete cata- 
log, price sheet and engineering bulletin 
describing 30 fan types in over 300 sizes. 
Included therein are complete specifications, 
dimensions, installation diagrams and prod- 
uct photographs, as well as extensive infor- 
mation on the proper selection and installa- 
tion of fans for every industrial, commercial 
and residential requirement. This literature 
is available upon request from Chelsea Fan 
& Blower Co., Inc.. Plainfield, N. J. 


Durant Plant Expanded 


Durant Mfg. Co., manufacturer of Pro- 
ductimeter counting and measuring ma- 
chines, has announced the enlargement of 
its three-story plant on North Buffum Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. A new addition completed 
in February of this year adds 16,000 square 
feet to provide space for new offices and 
plant production. Today, Productimeter 
counting and measuring machines comprise 
over 300 standard models for all types of 
industrial application, as well as special 
adaptations for the growing electronic field 
of manufacture. 

A new warehouse and repair department 
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have been established in Greenville, S. C., 
under the management of H. V. Barker, to 
tacilitate deliveries amd services in the 
Southern area. The Eastern division at Prov- 
idence, R. I., under the management of L. 
A. Nourie, continues to servic the seaboard 
States 


Bristol Bulletins 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn., 
has just published a bulletin describing the 
recently-announced Series 500 line of the 
company’s open channel flow meters. The 
bulletin, No. F1606, describes the applica- 
tion of the instruments to the measurement 
of the flow of water, sewage, industrial plant 
effluent, irrigation water and other liquids 
through weirs and flumes of all types 

The company has also published a bulle- 
tin describing its line of Dynamaster elec- 
tronic potentiometers and bridge instruments 
tor industrial plant, pilot plant, process, re- 
search and laboratory use. The 36-page bul- 
letin gives information concerning a number 
of new electronic instruments for recording 
and indicating such variables as temperature, 
pH, speed, voltage, power, current, smoke 
density, thickness, strain, and a wide variety 
of other variables which can be measured in 
terms of d-c current, d-c voltage, resistance, 
Or Capacitance, 

In addition to single and multiple point 
recording models, pneumatic and electric 
operated automatic control models are also 
described. The bulletin is liberally illustrat- 
ed with photos of the basic electronic com- 
ponents of instruments and of the various 
models offered as well as reproductions of 
charts and wiring diagrams showing princi- 
ple of Operation. Photographs of several in- 
teresting new applications of these instru- 
ments are also included. The bulletin, No. 
P1245, is available from the Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn., on request. 


Hydro-Pruf Finish 

Arkansas Co., Inc., of Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of industrial chemicals, has re- 
leased first details of a new durable water 
repellent finish that promises to be of great 
interest to textile manufacturers, retailers 
and consumers long plagued with problems 
of finishes failing too early in life of fabric. 

Named Hydro-Pruf, the new finish is a 
startling innovation, in that it represents a 
definite departure from established theories 
and processes and is entirely different chem 
ically from other durable water repellents 
in the field. N. C. Shane, vice-president in 
charge of sales development and who de- 
veloped Hydro-Pruf, describes it as being 
a non-foaming silicone resin. 

Fabrics processed with Hydro-Pruf will 
stand many dry cleanings or go through 
many launderings with their resistance to 
spotting and water repellency only slightly 
impaired, it is claimed. With an initial 
spray rating of 100 by the A.A.T.C.C. spray 
test, a drop only to 90 Is reported after as 
many as 20 dry cleainings of one acetate- 
Viscose gabardine 

Hydro-Pruf is non-toxic, has no objec- 
tionable odor, comes in liquid form and is 
readily miscible in cold water in all propor- 
tions. It may be applied from a hot or 
cold solution as desired. A minimum tem- 
perature of 300° F. is required for curing 


in order to produce satisfactory results. Hy 
dro-Pruf is compatible with urea formalde 
hyde and melamine formaldehyde resins ant 
with many of the non-curing type resins. 
Although “new” in respect to. promotion, 
which is just about to begin, Hydro-Prut 
actually has been in use for two years. The 
amazingly effective results secured in some 
of the country’s leading mills necessitated 
continuous expansion of production facili 
ties during this time to meet the demand 


Monalit-Duplex Conditioner 


Mona Industries, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
has just completed construction of a sim 
plified, yet more versatile, cold water yarn 
conditioning and twistsetting machine suit- 
able for yarn on bobbins and quills or for 
yarn on cones or other large packages. For 
conditioning of bobbins and quills the yarn 
is fed into the machine by a conventional 
hopper and feeding conveyor unit. For con- 
ditioning of cones and large packages the 
mobile feeding unit is rolled aside, so that 
the operator can feed the packages into the 
machine by hand. 

The Monalit-Duplex conditioner is of 
stainless steel construction. All sides are en- 
closed and all controls can be operated from 
the outside. The machine has been designed 
for more efficient yarn conditioning, simpler 
control mechanism and easier handling and 
servicing. 

The conventional wooden conditioning 
aprons, which permit only spraying the yarn 
from the top, have been replaced by modern 
stainless steel mesh conveyors, which permit 
perfect spray, both from the top and at the 
same time from the bottom, thus assuring 
perfect conditioning of the entire yarn pack- 
age in one operation. 

For easier servicing and cleaning the unit 
is of a three-section light weight construc- 
tion. The mobile feeding unit can be rolled 
aside, whereas the entire top section of the 
conditioning machine, including the condi- 
tioning apron can be lifted off the lower 
tank and drive section for periodic cleaning 
of the tank and conditioning conveyor. The 
machines are constructed in various sizes to 
conform with the mills’ individual produc- 
tion requirements 


Scher Bros. Expands 


Increased laboratory facilities and equip- 
ment for more comprehensive research, de- 
velopment, testing and production of dye- 
stuffs and textile finishes have been an- 
nounced by Scher Bros., Clifton, N. J., 
manufacturer of Dy-Set dye fixative and a 
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complete line of textile-chemical specialties 
According to the announcement, the new 
facilities will enable Scher to offer the in- 
dustry fullest co-operation on any immediate 
or long-range dyeing or finishing problem 
Address all inquiries to Scher Bros., 519 
Getty Avenue, Clifton, N ]. 


Spectrolene Garnet G 

A new addition has been made to its linc 
of Spectrolene dyestuffs for textile finishing 
plants, in response to the ‘enthusiastic  re- 
ception accorded its previous introductions, 
according to Nelson S. Knaggs, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, The Hilton-Davis 
Chemical Co. Division. The new color is 
Spectrolene Garnet G. When coupled to 
various naphthols, it produces shades of bor- 
deaux, garnet and red violet which retain 
good fastness to washing and light. Addition 
of Garnet G to its line brings to eight the 
number of Spectrolene colors made available 
by the company to the textile industry 

Spectrolene is a stabilized diazo compound 
developed by Hilton-Davis and introduced 
approximately ten months ago. In this new 
method for mixing dyes, the Spectrolenes 
and naphthols are put togethes at the textile 
finishing plants, thus giving a wide poten 
tial range of shades. Textile finishing plants 
have also found Spectrolene an advantag¢ 
due to the fact the colors are made fresh, 
and thereby avoid deterioration and loss of 
brilliance and color, on standing. In add; 
tion, users have found them versatile and 
economic, Mr. Knaggs reports 

Other Spectrolene colors are Red KB, Red 
RC, Scarlet 2G, Orange HD, Blue B, Blue 
BB and Violet B. They come in 55-gallon 
drums 


New Fischer & Porter Unit 


AIR PRESSURE 
TO CONTROL 


FOLLOWER ARM 
FLOW INDICATOR = 
SCALE 
J j 
= 
VARIABLE-AREA 
FLOW METER~__ | 
4 
> 


PNEUMATIC 
TRANSMITTER 


With a new product, known as the V/A 
cell, the Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa.. 
introduces to the industry a new approach 
to orince metering Instead of measuring the 
Static-pressure differential across the orifice 
(as do conventional mercury manometers) 
the new Fischer & Porter unit meters a con- 
tinuous by-pass stream around that orifice 

In the textile industry the characteristics 
of the new meter (kinetic action. linearity. 
rangeability, flexibility, and pneumatic trans- 
mission) mean: (1) the elimination of con- 
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densate pots in steam metering; (2) greates 
chart or dial accuracy at low flows; (3) 
wide range; (4) the adaptability of orthice 
metering to solvents and chemicals not 
amenable to static pressure manometers ; and 
(5) centralized control and totalizing re- 
mote from meter recording rims. 

In operation, the cell 1s connected across 
the orifice plate in line with usual orifice 
metering procedures. It can handle pressure 
differentials up to 1,400 inches of wate 
column. The pressure differential causes a 
traction of the flow to pass through the lead 
lines, range tube, and variable-area flow 
meter. The carefully-balanced float, riding 
freely in its tapered tube, is supported at a 
The float, 
completely tree of mechanical linkage and 
attachments, carries two small Alnico mag- 


height determined by the flow 


nets which couple it to the yoke of the fol- 
lower arm without the need for pressure 
seals, bearings, or bellows. The pneumatic 
transmitter translates the position of the arm 
into air pressure and sends this signal, linea: 
with flow. to a receiver instrument 

By changing range tubes at the high-pres- 
sure tap, the differential range of the V/A 
cell can bé varied from 50 inches to 1,400 
inches in standard increments with a useable 
flow ratio of ten to one at the 200-inch dif- 
terential 

To satisty wide metering requirements, 
the V/A cell is manufactured in two mod 
els: one with working pressure rating of 
1,040 p.sa. at 350° F. or 1,200 p.s.. at 
100° F.; the other rated at 2,600 p.su, at 
350° F. or 3,000 p.s.u. at 100° F. All floats, 
float chambers and range tubes are inspected 
tor performances and dimension 

The V/A cell (kinetic manometer and 
pneumatic transmitter unit) with duirect- 
reading indicator scale, input and output 
gages, and mounting bracket sells for $252. 
It is also available with the Fischer & Por- 
ter Rotatronic electric transmitter and/or 
electric alarm switch. For further informa- 
tion write Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, 
Pa 


G. E. Booklet 


A new booklet describing how the prope: 
placement of water coolers can save payroll 
dollars by cutting wasted man-hours is now 
available from the General Electric Co 

Entitled, G-E Work Center Plan for W a- 
ter Cooler Placement, this booklet is based 
on an extensive study made by G. E. of the 
drinking water requirements of industrial 
plants and ofhces. It contains sample floor 
plans tor proper placement of water coolers, 
a five-step method of analyzing the drinking 
water requirements of any work center, and 
an easy-to-use table for computing the pay- 
roll savings gained by using the G-E work 
center plan 

The booklet may be obtained by industrial 
and othce executives without charge by writ 
ing to the General Electric Air Conditioning 
Division in Bloomfield, N. ] 


Coloring Booklet 


With the annual U.S. production of syn- 
thetic fibers approximating two and a half 
billion pounds, the 24-page booklet on The 
Coloring Of Post-War Synthetic Fibers.” a 
recent release by the technical service divi- 
sion, National Aniline Division of Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp., is most timely. De- 
scribed are the chemical and physical natures 
of the new acrylic and terephthalic acid 
hbers in relation to nylon. Dyeing tech- 
niques suitable for the various fibers are 
given in detail together with precautionary 
measures to be observed in processing these 
new products. Copies of this booklet may 
be obtained by writing to National Aniline 
Division at 40 Rector Street, New York 6. 
N. Y., or any of its branch offices. 


Motor-Operated Guider Stands 


Guider stands where the motor speeds the 
action of the carriages carrying the guider 
heads are being announced by the Guider, 
Roll and Service Co., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
The company is owned by Robert Hether- 
ington, founder of Hetherington, Inc., Sha- 
ron Hill, Pa., maker of military aircraft 
switches and control devices. Newly design- 
ed manually-operated guider stands, where 
the operator widens or narrows the distance 
between the guider heads by a hand level, 
are also being announced by the company. 

In some types of manually-operated stands 
the guider carriages are sped in their action 
by stepped-up pulleys. A motor-operated 
stand, however, ts shown in the illustration. 
It 1s equipped with the latest type Hether- 
ington mechanical guider. This concern also 
makes air and electrically operated guid- 
ers. Shown also in the illustration are dual 
hand wheels which make it possible to oper 
ate the same stands manually from either 
side. In the motor-operated stand switches 
on both sides control the movements of car- 
riages and heads. When motor operated the 
carriages can be sped toward one another a 
distance of 40 inches in six seconds. Exact 
positioning is obtained by means of an elec- 
tric brake coincidentally operated with the 
motor. 

The company next plans to put stands on 
the market which narrow or widen the dis- 
tance between the heads by a motor con- 
trolled by a photo-electric tube. This type 
will anticipate the cloth width before it 
reaches the guider heads. The first installa- 
tion of this type is scheduled for June. 

Two representatives have been appointed 
by the company. They are Joseph A. King, 
operating out of N. Attleboro, Mass., cover- 
ing New England and Canada, and T. W. 
Kitchen, covering the South, with offices in 
Greenville, S. C. 


Handling Firm Moves 


Wrenn Bros. Co., material handling 
equipment firm of Charlotte, N. C., formerly 
located at 220 South ¢ ollege Street in Char- 
lotte, has moved its office headquarters and 
warehouse to a modern building at Pineville 
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Road and Academy Street in Charlotte which 
it purchased recently for about $70,000. The 
company has branches in Richmond, Va., 
and Atlanta, Ga., and has exclusive fran 
chises tor Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia for the Colson Corp. 
of Elyria, Ohio, and the Hyster Co. of Peo- 
ria, Ill. 


Pyr-O-Vane Controller 
A new instrument for close control of 


electrically heated or fuel-fired industrial 
process equipment has been developed by 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. The 
instrument, the Brown pulse Pyr-O-Vane 


controller, is a time-proportioning indicat- 
ing millivoltmeter controller. Its use on 
such industrial equipment as small heat 
treating furnaces, plastic extruders, and 
nylon heat setting equipment will result in 
improved product quality and reduction of 
rejects. It is designed to provide straight- 
liné control unobtainable with two-position 
or three-position controllers on these and 
other applications where rapid heating rates, 
small heating capacity or abnormal process 
lags are encountered. 

The instrument has a variable propor- 
tional band between one and three per 
cent of full scale. A calibrated adjustment 
feature facilitates changing the setting. A 
set of change gears supplied with each in- 
strument provides a choice of six cycle 
times to meet varied process requirements. 
A change in cycle time is easily made. 
Similar in appearance to the company's other 
Pyr-O-Vane and Protect-O-Vane controllers, 
the pulse Pyr-O-Vane controller has a unt- 
versal case, for flush or surface mounting; 
a six-inch indicating scale, and plug-in 
galvanometer and control units. 


Dexter Substantive Softeners 


A basic group of four new substantive 
softeners said to answer the complete range 
of requirements essential to the textile fin- 
isher, has just been developed by the Dexter 
Chemical Corp. The new materials which are 
based on complex amine structures, are said 
to exhibit excellent resistance to washing 
and dry cleaning and will provide a highly 
desirable hand on fibers. Each softener, with 
the exception of cationic Ampitol ZR, has 
been developed to overcome a specific prob- 
lem normally experienced with the use of 
cationic sotteners 

Ampitol A, an anionic softener substan- 
tive to cotton, acetate, rayon and nylon, is 
recommended for use where maximum white- 
ness or resistance to light fading of the col- 
Ors is important. In cotton processing, for 
example, substantive softeners have gener- 
ally been avoidéd because of their yellowing 
effect upon cottons, this effect being great- 
Ampitol A 
gives cotton hnishers an opportunity tO use 
a substantive softener which does not yellow 
wh ites, or affect the lightfastness or shade 
of directs, naphthols and vats on cottons. 
Ampitol A is compatible with anionic 
agents, starch, dextrines, gums and similar 
substances, under normal processing condi- 


er on cotton than on rayon 


tions. The material is applied in the dye 


beck as a final finish, or it can be padded on 
to the goods 

Ampitol KZA, an unusual departure from 
all known softening agents and finishes, 
does not precipitate with anionic or cationic 
substances, and it can be used with acids, 
alkalis, resins and copper salts. KZA is 
completely substantive to cotton, acetate, vis- 
vose rayon and nylon, exhibiting its most 
efiicient softening properties particularly on 
the synthetic fibers. All of these properties 
have made it possible for mills to use Ampi 
tol KZA as an after-treatment of the prox 
essed goods without need for rinsing the 
goods free of anionic agents. Elimination of 
time consuming extra rinses permits the fin- 
isher to run more lots per tub, at greater 
speeds and without sacrifice of quality. Fur- 
thermore, Ampitol KZA can be applied 
directly in many dyeing operations and with 
many resins, salts and other substances which 
would cause trouble with conventional soft- 
ening agents. This achievement is primarily 
the result of adding certain solubilizing 
groups to the softener molecule, while at 
the same time retaining certain groupings in 
the molecule which are responsible for its 
afhnity for cotton, acetate, rayon and nylon 

The problems of non-yellowing, lightfast- 
ness and compatibility with anionics are 
taken care of by the separate new softeners 
described thus far. What of the situation 
where all of these properties are required by 
a textile finisher? For such eventualities, 
Dexter has developed Ampitol KZ3H, a 
substantive softener which does not affect 
the lightfastness of colors, does not yellow 
whites and is compatible with anionic and 
cationic agents under normal processing con- 
ditions. KZ3H is also substantive to cotton, 
acetate, rayon and nylon, and its application 
is equally as flexible as that of KZA. Al 
though KZ3H imparts a high degree of 
softness on fibers, its softening is slightly 
less than that of the other Ampitols becaus« 
some Compromise was necessary in achieving 
a versatile combination of properties for the 
product 

Oldest in order of development in_ the 
Dexter Laboratories is Ampitol ZR, the 
fourth member in the new basic substantive 
softener group. Ampitol ZR is a straight ca 
tionic softener, said to produce an excep 
tional degree of softness at low cost 

A softener selector bulletin, describing 
the four new items, is available on request 
to Dexter Chemical Corp., Box 1, Blvd 
Station, New York 59, N. Y 


New Fugitive Tints 

A. L. Brassell, president, recently dis 
closed United States Testing Co., Inc., has 
brought to a successful conclusion tour 
years of effort devoted to the development 
of a new line of all-purpose fugitive tints 
Mr. Brassell stated: “The need for a tint 
fugitive on wool after steam setting has 
existed for years in the textile industry 
We have considered this a major responsi- 
bility in our company and our researchers 
have been working on the problem con- 
stantly. 

“We have now developed tints which 
will be distributed under the trade-name 
Blentex. This new line of tints was devei- 
oped particularly for wool, but has the 
outstanding advantage of being suitable for 
blends of fibers such as nylon, Dacron, a 


rilan, dynel, vinyon, Orlon $1, viscose, ace- 
tate and cotton. With the increase in the 
number of synthetic fibers and the use of 
blends of natural and synthetic fibers, Blen- 
tex fills a much needed requirement.” 

Blentex tints are liquid dye concentrates 
readily soluble in water and can be applied 
as a spray on the loose stock in the opener, 
daubed on cones or quills, or applied to the 
sliver or roving, or by any other means now 
employed. Sold in concentrated form, it 
should be diluted with water when sprayed 
on stock or daubed on cones or quills. Pro- 
portions of 1 parts of Blentex to 984 
parts of water will produce a suitable tint 
solution for proper identification 

When it is applied in the concentrated 
form to sliver or roving by means of a 
marking wheel or similar application, the 
marks should be spaced so that application 
is proportionate to about one per cent of 
the weight of the stock. When spotted on 
the sliver or roving, it gradually spreads 
itself throughout the stock during subse- 
quent processing so that the final yarn shows 
an over-all tinting 

Blentex tints are readily fugitive in the 
usual mill scouring treatment, and they are 
fugitive even after the tinted yarns have 
been subjected to steam setting treatments 
prior to the scouring operation. The tints 
come in five colors: red, yellow, blue, 
orange, and purple and are available in one 
gallon cans, five gallon pails and 50 gallon 
drums. Samples or detailed information re 
garding your particular requirements may 
be obtained from United States Testing Co.. 
Inc., Tint Division, Hoboken, N. J. 


Taylor Dial Indicator 


A newly designed dial indicator which 1s 
suited for modern instrument panels and 
equally desirable for individual mounting 
has just been released by the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies. This new instrument was 
primarily developed to meet the require- 
ments of the many temperature, pressure and 
load applications in industrial processing. 

The Taylor six-inch dial indicator has a 
high-visibility dial with white graduations 
and numerals on a black background. Its 
white wedge shaped pointer or indicator ts 
provided with a microadjustment to permit 
A notable 
feature is the new stainless steel movement 
which is dsigned to eliminate linkage errors. 


easy and accurate zero settings 


The case of die-cast aluminum is so con 
structed that it may be easily face or flush 
mounted, bottom or back connected. The 
bezel and case are cast with breech lock 
threads which are quick acting and require 
less than one-quarter of an inch turn to 


’ fully engage or separate. This ideal locking 


device holds the glass tightly against the re- 
cessed rubber O-ring to provide an effective 
seal against moisture and fumes 

The design of the instrument provides fos 
almost universal actuation by any variable 
that makes use of a Bourdon spring as an 
energy to-motion converter. For temperature 
applications, four different types of actuation 
are available: mercury, vapor, gas or organic 
liquid (Monolex). Ranges from minus 100 
to plus 1,200° F. For pressure applications, 
range spans from 12 to 20,000 p.s.i. are 
available. Tension and compression load ele- 
ments can also be incorporated in the new 
instrument for load applications with ranges 
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from 0 to 75,000 pounds. For additional in- 
formation, write for Bulletin 98214, Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester 1, N. Y. 
Ucon Lubricants 

After years of research and development 
work at Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute 


and extensive testing in actual mill runs, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a division 


of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., recently 


announced a series of synthetic water-solu- 
ble wool oils that have outstanding proper- 
ties for use on both the woolen and wor- 
sted systems. 

Ucon brand textile lubricants are com- 
pletely soluble in water. They differ in per- 
formance and in chemical nature from ani 
mal, vegetable, and mineral oils. For the 
woolen system, the construction usually re- 
quired is only two per cent of the weight 
of the wool—a 50 to 80 per cent reduction 
below the amount of conventional oils need- 
ed. On comparative mill runs, card strip- 
pings were reduced 18 per cent; ends down 
in spinning were reduced as much as 90 
per cent. Ih worsted processing, Ucon lub- 
ricants lessen fiber breakage and provide 
excellent spinning qualities. 

To prepare for use, Ucon lubricants are 
merely stirred into water without heating. 
No borax, soap, ammonia, lard oil, oleic 
acid, surface-active chemicals or emulsifying 
agents are necessary to solubilize them. Un.- 
even results in dyeing and finishing due to 
residual lubricant are eliminated since the 
lubricants are completely removed from fi- 
bers with minimum scouring 

Ucon lubricants do not thicken, become 


rancid, or develop hard-to-remove oxidation 
products. They are non-staining to woo! 
hbers, non-corrosive to textile equipment, 
and do not attack rubber or leather, the 
company claims 


Hydraulic Drum Up-Ender 


An economical hydraulic drum up-ende: 
attachment which permits fork truck opera- 
tors to pick up, transport, stack and empty 
heavy drums without leaving their seat, has 
been developed by Baker-Raulang. Drums 
can be rotated 90 degrees for vertical ot 
horizontal stacking, or tilted 45 degrees be- 
low horizontal for emptying at any height 
within the lift range of the truck. 

The up-ender adds a rotating “fifth pur- 
pose” to Baker's famous four-purpose car- 
riage which already provides standard forks, 
tork-spacer, an automatic adjusting clamp 
and side-shifter in one unit. De-mounting 
the unit is simple—remove two lock pins, 
unsnap one quick-detachable hydraulic hose 
coupling, and slide the up-ender off the 
torks. 

The attachment consists of shoes which 
are ‘pinned’ to the torks of the Baker four- 
purpose carriage. Mounted on the shoes are 
pivoted rubber-faced grab plates which 
clamp around the drum and hold it firm 
The up-ending operation is accomplished 
through a hydraulic cylinder mounted on one 
of the shoes. Operation of the hydraulic cyl 
inder builds up pressure in an actuating ac 
cumulator mounted above it, which is used 
to return the drum to an upright position 

In addition to the quick-demounting fea 
ture, an important advantage is that the 


operator maintains complete control from his 
seat. Clamp and tilt controls are dash-mount- 
ed at his left for convenience. Both the four- 
purpose carriage and the hydraulic up-ender 
can be mounted on 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000- 
pound Baker fork trucks. 


Westinghouse Booklet 


“Undivided responsibility’ for applica- 
tion of both motors and their controls to 
the textile industry is the theme of a new 
32-page booklet available from the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Problems common to the textile industry 
are discussed—such as lint clogging, shock 
and vibration, corrosion, and speed and 
tension control—and it is shown how solu- 
tions can be obtained through correct use 
and selection of both motors and controls. 
In addition, eight case histories provide, in 
the user's words, an actual sampling of the 
benefits to be gained by co-ordinated appli- 
cation. 

Both internal and external construction 
details of available motors and controls for 
various textile industry applications are de- 
scribed and are illustrated by means of cut- 
aways, sketches and photographs. Co-ordi- 
nated engineering, manufacturing, applica- 
tion, repair, etc. facilities available to the 
user are given in a special section. Reply 
cards are provided to speed handling of re- 
quests for any of 35 special applicable book- 
lets listed 

For a copy of this booklet, B-5422, write 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Stainless Steel 
LOOM REEDS 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED 
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Yarn Groups Schedule Cruise Convention 


The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association recently 
decided to hold its annual convention on a joint cruise to 
Bermuda with the Carded Yarn Association, Inc. According 
to George W. Boys of Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C.. 
president of the combed yarn group, a poll of the associa- 
tion’s membership indicated 92 per cent were interested in 
taking the trip. 

Separate business sessions of the two spinner groups will 
be held aboard the S.S. Queen of Bermuda en route to the 
British resort. with probably one joint gathering. The ship 
will leave New York Oct. 24 and the following day will 
sail from Norfolk,-Va. On the return voyage, it will reach 
Norfolk Oct. 30 and New York the next day. 

Arrangements and reservations are being handled through 
the U. S. Travel Agency, Washington, which will mail res- 
ervation forms to members. 


Guest Brochure Illustrates Many Projects 


C. M. Guest & Sons, construction firm of Anderson, S. C., 
and Greensboro, N. C., recently issued an attractive, hard- 
bound brochure containing numerous illustrations of indus- 
trial construction work accomplished by the firm. The illus- 
trations, for the most part, show textile plants of various 
types constructed in the South by Guest. 

A foreword to the brochure tells of the founding of the 
firm in 1893 by Clingman M. Guest. It states: “From 
ability demonstrated in the building of fine homes, Cling- 
man Guest was selected to help supervise the construction of 
cotton mills promoted by Southern interests and financed in 
part by Northern machinery manufacturers. 

“Building in those days lacked the precise planning, 
organization and facilities of our modern economy. It was 
tough going under the best of conditions. On his early 
projects, Guest had to go into the forest and cut his own 
lumber. He had to produce his own bricks from nearby clay 
pits. Mules did the hauling. Skilled workmen were scarce. 
Most of the workers were part-time farm hands. In spite of 
handicaps crowding in from all sides, Guest completed the 
jobs on time and turned over to the owners soundly con- 
structed mills. 

“So began an experience which, under two generations of 
the Guest family, has attained a scope and ethical stature 
best measured by the number and variety of construction 
projects faithfully executed by this 58-year-old concern.” 


Uniform Ceiling Price For Branded Items 


The Office of Price Stabilization March 26 revised meth- 
ods and standards for approval of uniform dollars-and-cents 
retail ceiling prices requested by manufacturers or whole- 
salers of brand-name articles of apparel and home furnish- 
ings. Evidence that a manufacturer or wholesaler historically 
suggested uniform resellers’ prices, and that retailers sold at 
these prices, is required by O.P.S. Examples of substantiat- 
ing data are copies of published price lists and national 
advertising and certifications from a representative group of 
retailers of brand-name articles. 

The action (Supplementary Regulation 4 to Ceiling Price 
Regulation 7, and Amendment 16 to C.P.R. 7, both effective 
March 26, 1952) does not increase or decrease ceiling prices 
to the consumer, O.P.S. said. Brand names may be owned 
by manufacturers or wholesalers, the agency explained. 
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Those whose requests for uniform retail prices are approved 
are generally required to mark or tag their brand-name 
articles with a distinctive tag or label to show that their 
O.P.S. ceiling prices are established by this uniform pricing 
method. Thus the action continues to make it possible for 
consumers to know that they are not paying more than O.P.S. 
ceiling prices for brand-name articles, the agency added. 
The action does not prevent retailers from selling below 
ceiling, O.P.S. pointed out. 

Last month's supplementary regulation replaces Section 
43 of C.P.R. 7 under which more than 750 firms have 
applied for and received approval of uniform ceiling prices. 
Their individual orders will be revoked automatically on the 
date ceiling prices for each firm are authorized under this 
supplementary regulation or June 30, 1952, whichever date 
is earlier. On and after April 1, 1952, holders of these 
orders may apply for authorization of uniform ceiling prices 
under the new standards. vy 


Use of the new specific standards will make it possible : 
for an applicant to determine with his own figures whether a 
or not his proposed ceilings and mark-ups are in line. He 
will also know, before submitting his application to O.P.S., 
exactly what data will be required to make him eligible for 
uniform resellers’ ceiling prices. The lack of these specific 
standards, and the resultant administrative difficulties from 
the standpoint of O.P.S., was a major disadvantage of Sec- 7 
tion 43 of C.P.R. 7 as a means of obtaining uniform resell- 
ers’ selling prices, O.P.S. explained. 


Under the new supplementary regulation, the procedure 
for establishment of uniform resellers’ ceiling prices is 
almost automatic in the sense that proposed ceiling prices 
may be considered approved by O.P.S. 30 days after appli- 
cation or filing of additional data requested by the agency, 
unless notification is given to the contrary. 

Generally, the new standards require a listing of all 
branded articles in each category sold at uniform prices 
during the base period and a listing of the corresponding 1 
mark-ups and selling prices for the articles. The base period 4 
is the calendar year 1950. This information must be filed | 
with O.P.S. together with the proposed ceilings and mark- 
ups for every article uniformly priced. The proposed mark- 
up on any article in a category must be the same as the 
mark-up on the article during the base period. In obtaining . 
authorization of uniform resellers’ ceiling prices under this 
supplementary regulation, every manufacturer or distributor ; 
of branded articles is made responsible for getting notices 
of the ceilings in the hands of all persons to whom he 
delivers. 


Rayon Called King Of Man-Made Fibers 


Four of the nation’s leading textile scientists were speak- “ 
ers at the two-day meeting of the American Chemical Society 
March 26-27 at Buffalo, N. Y. Addressing the society s 
division of industrial and engineering chemistry were Julius 
B. Goldberg, director of research, J. P. Stevens & Co.; 
Carl O. Hoyer, director of engineering, Chemstrand Corp.; 43 
Dr. Winfield W. Heckert, assistant general manager of é 
the textile fibers department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours bed 
& Co.; and Dr. Joseph B. Quig, manager of the textile 
research division of the Du Pont textile fibers department. 

“Viscose rayon is still the king of man-made fibers, and 
it will take more than a mild revolution led by the new b 
fibers to depose this ruler, or cause any severe loss of the 
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empire built up during the past 40 years,’’ Mr. Goldberg 
stated. ‘The newer man-made fibers are providing us with 
fabrics which are indeed unusually serviceable, stable, crease- 
resistant, easy to care for, and luxurious to the hand,” Mr. 
Goldberg told a symposium of the society's chemical mar- 
keting subdivision on ‘The Status of Newer Syntheti 
Fibers.’ 

‘We appreciate their virtues and bow to their charms, 
but for the present and immediate future they may be re- 
garded as the pastries of our dinner table. We are happy 
to sweeten our diet, but they are not likely to supplant 
our daily bread—viscose rayon,’’ Mr. Goldberg said. 

Effect of the atomic age is an increasingly important 
factor, along with all known economic considerations in 
selecting sites for modern industrial plants, Mr. Hoyer 
asserted, Addressing society members on the subject, © Fac- 
tors Influencing Choice of Plant Sites,” Mr. Hoyer stated 
that “for the first tithe in U. S. history, the need of main- 
taining industrial production under prolonged conditions 
of possible direct military action must be fated. 

‘In recognition of the fact that there is no known defense 
against the atomic bomb itself, except for the space about 
us, dispersion is one of the first considerations necessary 
for strategic safety of industrial facilities,’ Mr. Hoyer said. 
“The trend generally is to get away from areas where labor 
and plant facilities are now concentrated, and to locate in 
areas not so heavily developed industrially.” 

Mr. Hoyer acknowledged that this factor, plus primary 
geographic and economic considerations, had a_ bearing 
in Chemstrand’s selection of Decatur, Ala., and Pensacola, 
Fla., to locate respectively its Acrilan and nylon textile 
fiber plants now under construction. At Decatur, the com- 
pany also is building its administrative headquarters and 
research and development center, adjacent to the Acrilan 
acrylic fiber manufacturing facilities. 

The vast array of new textiles made possible by the 
rapid appearance of additional synthetic fibers creates a 
need for a whole new science to find the best uses for each 
fiber, Dr. Heckert declared. 

This new science would relate the functional performance 
of garments and textiles to their structure, the conditions of 
service, and the properties of the fibers from which they 
are made, Dr. Heckert explained. Dr. Heckert discussed 
~The Selection of Fiber Monomers” in the opening paper 
of a two-day symposium on the ‘Status of the Newer Syn- 
thetic Fibers.” 

Pointing out that as more and more new fibers are de- 
veloped, the study of market acceptance becomes all the 
more important, Dr. Heckert said: “This is a field in which 
there are innumerable variables, and only a small beginning 
has been made in attempting to unravel some of the more 
important relationships.’ 

Production of truly synthetic textile fibers in the United 
States will total approximately 400 million pounds annually 
by 1953, it was forecast by Dr. Quig, who said that the 
present status of the synthetic fiber industry is a “far cry” 
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from that which existed when the American Chemical 
Society met in 1931. 

It was during the society’s meeting in Buffalo on Sept. 1 
1931, Dr. Quig pointed out, “that a timid finger of light 
marked the dawn of a new era in the textile industry.” 
His reference was to a report presented by the late Dr. 
Wallace H. Carothers and Dr. Julian W. Hill, Du Pont 
chemists, on the first polyester fiber ever made. This was 
the forerunner of the present ‘“Dacron’”’ polyester fiber and 
the polyamide fiber, nylon. 

Citing an account of that 1931 report, Dr. Quig noted 
the statement that “the Carothers-Hill fiber is as lustrous as 
real silk, stronger and more elastic than rayon, as strong 
and elastic as real silk."’ But, continued the account, “‘it 
is too expensive to manufacture commercially, is mainly a 
demonstration of chemical knowledge and skill.’’ 

Dr. Quig outlined the common advantages demonstrated 
by the new fibers as equivalent wet and dry strength, re 
tention of pressing creases and pleats, dimensional stability 
to laundering, dry cleaning and change in relative humidity, 
retention of shape of garments, ability to be heat-stabilized, 
easy launderability, quick drying, resistance to degradation 
by chlorine bleaches, resistance to micro-organisms and in- 
sects, high strength and durability, and high resistance to 
stretch. 

“With these new fibers on the shelf of the laboratory,” 
said Dr. Quig, ‘the textile technologist will have greater 
latitude that will permit him to engineer, scientifically, 
fabrics which will give the maximum performance under 
all conditions of service.”’ 


Slump In Per-Capita Fiber Consumption 


Per capita consumption of all fibers in the United States 
in 1951 dropped three-quarters of a pound from 1950, but 
per capita consumption of cotton and synthetic fibers (other 
than rayon) continued to rise, according to figures released 
April 3 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The use of wool, expressed as a per- 
centage of the total use of all fibers, dropped to at least 
the lowest point in the past 38 years. 

Total per capita consumption of all fibers was 44.04 
pounds compared to 44.8 pounds in 1950. Per capita con- 
sumption of cotton rose from 30.69 pounds in 1950 to 
31.26 pounds in 1951, a gain of 0.53 pounds per person 
and the highest per capita use since 1947. 

Total consumption of cotton, however, which amounted 
to 71 per cent of the total consumption of fibers, hit 4,851,- 
374 pounds, the highest consumption in this country except 
for the boom war years of 1941 through 1943. The figures 
include use of fibers by the military as well as civilians. 

Last year also showed a reverse of the trend of cotton 
taking an increasingly smaller portion of the total fibers 
used in this country. Since 1913 (the starting year of the 
B.A.E. figures), when cotton took 90.3 per cent of the 
total, the figure has been dropping steadily. In 1950 it was 
68.5 per cent. 

Per capita use of wool dropped sharply from 4.16 pounds 
in 1950 to 3.09 pounds last year, a reduction of nearly 25 
per cent. Wool comprised but seven per cent of the total 
use of all fibers, the lowest percentage. It was listed at 2.3 
pounds below last year’s figure and even below the depres- 
sion year, 1934, when wool took 7.3 per cent of the total 
use. 

Per capita use of rayon dropped from 8.86 pounds in 
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1950 to 8.22 pounds last year and from 19.7 per cent of the 
total to 18.6 per cent of the total last year. 

However, the use of rayons per capita, as a percentage of 
total fiber use and the total poundage of rayon used were 
higher than that of any year except 1950. The drop from 
1950 to 1951 was a reversal of the steady trend of increas- 
ing per capita use of rayon and the steady increase of the 
percentage use of this fiber. 

Other synthetics continued their strong climb. From .95 
pounds per capita to 1.35 pounds per capita in 1951 and 
from 2.1 per cent of the total in 1950 to 3.1 per cent in 
1951. Use of silk dropped from .07 pounds per capita to 
05 pounds. Its percentage of the total was cut in half, 
from 0.2 per cent to 0.1 per cent. The per capita use of 
flax remained steady at .07 pounds. 


Quality Control Men Meet In Atlanta 


Application of quality control methods to the textile 
industry were discussed by authorities on the subject at 
the Spring meeting of the Textile Quality Control Asso- 
ciation held April 3-4 at Atlanta, Ga. 

A feature of the meeting was an exhibit of the latest 
textile testing equipment with engineers on hand to demon- 
strate each piece of equipment. Some of the testing devices 
were viewed for the first time at the Atlanta meeting. 

A basic method of establishing statistical controls for 
ranges of yarn counts, roving weights and sliver weights 
through Pacific evenness tests was disclosed by Norman H. 
Chandler, research physicist, Thor Mills, Granby, Que. 

The Pacific evenness tester, he explained, is one of vari- 
ous evenness testers to appear in the textile trade that 


are capable of continuously amplifying the variations of 
yarn or sliver cross-sectional area about an average value 
and permanently recording the amplified fluctuations on a 
length of chart paper. Calculations made on the tester chart 
yield a numerical value proportional to the actual uneven- 
ness of the yarn or sliver under test, Mr. Chandler explained. 

Test results from three different laboratories indicate that 
the Uster tester, in calculating unevenness, is affected to 
a small extent by the presence of moisture in the material 
being measured, Dame S. Hamby, chairman of the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College, told the asso- 
ciation. 

However, it has been found that within the normal oper- 
ating ranges of from five to eight per cent moisture regains 
for cotton yarns, the effect can be disregarded, since the 
change in yarn evenness due to moisture within these limits 
is so small that it is negligible, Mr. Hamby said in his 
report of Task Group E-202 T.Q.C.A. 

In his talk on “Effect of Moisture on Capacitance-Type 
Evenness Tester,’ Mr. Hamby explained the Uster and 
I.T.T. method of calculating per cent unevenness and gave 
the results of different*methods for calculating per cent 
unevenness. 

Some of the most important factors which are likely to 
affect results of umevenness measurements he listed as: 
(1) Moisture—can be disregarded if the moisture is homog- 
eneously distributed in material and is between the limits 
of five to eight per cent. (2) Zeroing machine at start 
of test. (3) Method used to calculate per cent unevenness. 
(4) Form or shape of material as fed to machine. 

Tests for resistance to abrasion of textiles now being con- 
ducted are bringing conclusions and results that are of 
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utmost significance and importance, giving new hope con- 
cerning the value and importance of abrasion testing, Dr. 


H. F. Schiefer, director of research, School of Textiles, 
North Carolina State College, told the textile control group. 
Sixteen fabrics had been selected for the tests from a 
group supplied by the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
Dr. Schiefer said. These fabrics varied systematically in 
warp and filling yarn number and in ends and picks. The 
resistance to abrasion of these fabrics was determined with 
the Schiefer abrasion testing machine using No. 600A sili- 
con-carbide waterproof abrasive paper as the abradant and 
a total load of two pounds on the specimen in one testing 
procedure, and a blade abradant and a total load of 20 
pounds on the specimen in a second testing procedure. 
The rate of abrasion in the first testing procedure was 
ten times as great as that in the second, he reported. 
found, Dr. told the group, that the 
rankings of the 16 fabrics were different for the two testing 
procedures, mainly due to the fact that a given change in 
one construction factor does not always result in quantt- 


It was Schiefer 


tatively comparable changes in the resistance to abrasion 
obtained by the two procedures. 

Scraping the outside of cotton bales and use of a dry- 
cleaning method introduced by the Institute of Textile 
Technology research group under Dr. Jack Compton 1s 
bringing good results in the removal of tar spots from 
cotton cloth. This report was given by R. Hobart Souther, 
Cone Mills Corp.., Greensboro, N. C. 

As a result of this scraping process, the number of tar 
spots occurring in the bleached goods was reduced from 
about 6.5 per yard to about 2.5 per yard, thus making 
less work for the spotters or dry cleaners, he declared. By 
spotting the bleached goods, all the tar spots can be removed 
in the subsequent dyeing process. 

Reviewing the tar spot problem that has plagued cotton 
mills since the late 1930s, Mr. Souther recalled that earlier 
tests had revealed that tar was contaminating the bales 
from coated ties. When the painting of ties was discon- 
tinued, tar spots were almost eliminated until recently when 
they began to. appear in alarming numbers again. 

“The test method we now use for cotton in the bales is 
as follows: Saturate a white paper towel with tetrachlor- 
ethane. Press saturated paper towel against side of bale 
Or against top or bottom. When testing inside of bale, 
place saturated paper towel between layers of cotton and 
Make six the outside of 
bale (top, bottom and all four sides) and six tests on inside. 
Confirmation of the spot being tar is made by inspection 


press layers together. tests on 


under ultra-violet light which gives a characteristic halo 
to a tar spot, exhibited by no other compound thus far 
observed.” This method may be adapted for cloth or cotton 
in any stage of processing, Mr. Souther told the textile 
quality control group. 

High-speed testing of yarn qualities is definitely an im- 
provement over slow, conventional speed testing, and results 
of high-speed tests on synthetic yarns in the textile research 
department of the American Viscose Corp. have proved 
Arthur E. West, textile engineer of the 
firm’s staple division, Marcus Hook, Pa., told the asso- 
ciation. 


“satisfactory.” 


All tests were done on rayon and synthetic blends and 
no results are known on cotton, Mr. West emphasized. These 
high-speed tests were started by American Viscose in seek- 
ing a method of grading very small differences in yarn 
qualities simply and quickly. 

‘We were concerned with the difference between a yarn 
graced A for neps and A for evenness and a yarn graded 
A minus for neps and A for evenness. Tests run at con- 
ventional material speeds resulted in much overlapping 
which made it impossible to set up standards for small 
quality differences. From a study of these charts and results 
we found that we were apparently recording tension changes, 
due to ring rail movement, the roving traverse, and the 
relationship of these. These changes, whafever the cause, 
were causing continual movement of the integrator meter, 
which made accurate reading almost impossible.’ A series 
of tests were made using material speeds ranging from 25 
to 150 yards a minute, Mr. West said. 


From all our tests we have found that the results are 
accurate within a range of 90 to 110 yards per minute. 
We also showed in this test that the integration values from 
50 to 100 yards per minute were essentially comparable. 
Therefore the 100-yard-per-minute material speed was 
picked because first we were testing more yarn and sec- 
ondly because the integrator needle had considerably less 
movement at this speed. We found in most of our tests 
that after one minute running time, the integrator value 
does not change over one per cent and the average value 
over one-half to one division, depending on the evenness 
of the yarn being tested.” 


J. L. Delany, superintendent of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills Co., in discussing ‘Application of Fiber Fineness to 
Quality Control,”’ presented the following conclusions: 

(1) Fineness of cotton fiber strongly influences the spin- 
ning operation and the quality of yarn spun. 
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(2) Buying cotton from one locality or of a single vart- 
ety will not guarantee fineness uniformity. 

(3) By measuring the average fineness of each bale and 
by proper blending on standard mill machinery, one can 
he sure that the cotton fed into the mill has the same aver- 
age fineness from day to day. 

(4) With the fineness of the fibers under strict control 
it is possible to maintain close variations in card nep counts 
as well as in the cloth. Spinning room ups and downs are 
minimized and spinning production can be held near 
maximum with only a nominal reserve for performance 
variations. 

(5) Since fineness is under control, continuous operation 
of mill machinery under most favorable settings is possible. 

(6) The cost of determining fiber fineness runs at about 

seven cents per bale. This ts practically painless and we 
may well paraphrase Winston Churchill in saying that 
“never has so little saved so much.” 
3 as the tentative date for its 
next meeting, to be held in Raleigh, N. C. The association 
is composed of quality control men and textile scientists 
from Georgia, Virginia and the Carolinas. 


The association set Oct. 


Ga., S. C. Cotton Buyers Hold Parley 


The cotton buying divisions of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia and the South Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association met jointly last month in Atlanta, 
Ga. Hewlett Bagwell of Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, 
Ga., was elected chairman of the Georgia group's cotton 
buyers division and J. D. French of Kendall Mills, New- 
berry, S. C., was named to head the South Carolina group's 
division. Elected vice-chairmen were James Hammond of 
Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, Ga., for the Georgia group, 
and J. C. Bell of Inman (S. C.) Mills for the South Carolina 
group. 

Mr. Bagwell succeeds Ben Keyser of the Graniteville Co., 
Augusta, Ga., and Mr. French succeeds Ben Whitney of 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S$. C. Approximately 350 cotton buy- 
ers from the two states attended the joint meeting. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Unit Meets April 26 

The handsome new Clemson House at Clemson, S. C., 
will be the scene April 26 for the Spring meeting of the 
Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists. 

The program will get underway at 10 a. m. with a meet- 
ing of the research committee in the textile building of 
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Clemson College. This meeting will be open to all members 
interested in their own problems or thi problems of others. 
An officers luncheon will follow at 1 p. m 

The technical session, also to be held in the Clemson 
textile building, will open at 3 p. m. Principal speaker at 
this session will be D. D. Gagliardi of Warwick Chemical 
Co., whose subject will be “New Chemical Finishing of 
Textiles.” 

The technical session will be followed by the student 
contest between students from Clemson College, N. C. State 
College and Georgia Tech. R. H. Smith of High Point 
(N. C.) Chemical Mfg. Co., chairman of the student contest 
committee, will preside. 

The event will be concluded with a banquet at 7 p. m. 
at the Clemson House. George McElroy, manager of the 
new Owens-Corning fiberglas plant at Anderson, S. C., will 
be guest speaker at the banquet. John S. Beattie of Abbe- 
ville (S. C.) Mills Corp., is in charge of arrangements for 
the meeting. 


Atomic Energy To Power Tentile Plants? 


Possibility that atomic energy may eventually be used as 


the source of power for cotton mills and other textile 


plants was raised April 8 by a textile industry executive 
and former Massachusetts educator in an address at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

The message came from Kenneth R. Fox_of Greensboro, 
N. C., vice-president and technical director of Burlington 
Mills Corp., whose speech was a feature of the “B. B. 
Gossett Textile Lecture Series’ in the School of Textiles 
at N. C. State College. Mr. Fox, who spoke on the subject, 
“Textiles Unlimited,” was introduced by Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell of the college's School of Textiles, who arranged 
the program and presided. 

The Greensboro textile official, who became the nation’s 


youngest college president when he was elected head of the 


Lowell ( Mass.) Textile Institute in 1945, said he regarded 
the use of atomic power to propel textile mills as ‘‘a prob- 
ability’’ instead of a possibility. The speaker reported that 
President James B. Conant of Harvard University has ex- 
pressed the conviction that solar power may ultimately be 
utilized in industrial operations. 

Explaining the evolution of the textile industry, Mr. Fox 
said textile plants have depended on horsepower, water 
power, and electric power and are now looking to the field 
of nuclear energy as a new source of power. 

He also hinted that new designs for textile mills may be 


a future prospect, saying that machinery now in use may 
be regarded as obsolete with the invention of new devices, 
the manufacture of new products, and the use of new fibers 
in production. 

Mr. Fox, a former professor at the Massachusetts Instt- 
tute of Technology, reviewed the current developments in 
the industry and told of the new methods of accounting, 
processing, merchandising, fiber development, textile ma- 
chinery, textile testing, and industrial relations. 

Utilization of X-ray methods and radioactive tracers in 
textile research, he said, gives promise of providing even 
greater advances and of bringing a higher level of prosper- 
ity to the textile industry. Opportunities open to young 
men and women in the textile industry, he declared, are 
“most stimulating, most challenging, and unlimited” as a 
result of new achievements in science and technology. The 
field of .synthetic fibers alone, he said, has opened up a 
number of possibilities for employment and for research 
work. There are between ten and 15 different fibers now 
in use in the industry, he explained. 

Mr. Fox praised Dean Campbell and the School of Tex- 
tiles at North Carolina State College for doing “an excellent 
job" in textile education and research and indicated that 
the school is a key factor in building a stronger textile 
industry in this region. The Burlington Mills executive 
said the textile industry in this area ‘respects and is grate- 
ful” for the programs of technical training and research 
now underway at the State College School of Textiles. 


Rio Student Wins Euvaldo Lodi Scholarship 


Selection of Claudio Vieira de Carvalho of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, as the first recipient of the Euvaldo Lodi 
Scholarship in the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College was announced recently by Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell. Claudio, who will receive $1,750 annually for 
two years, was named as the the winner of the scholarship 
award following his selection as the top student in the 
Technical School of the Chemical and Textile Industries 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

He has already arrived at North Carolina State College 
and has begun his academic work for a B.S. degree in 
textiles, Upon the completion of his studies at the college, 
he will return to Brazil and will teach in the Technical 
School, of which he is a graduate. 

Funds for the establishment of the scholarship at North 
Carolina State College were contributed by four United 
States builders of textile machinery. They are Saco-Lowell 
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Shops of Boston, Mass.; Whitin Machine Works of Whit- 
insville, Mass.; the Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass.; and 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, Mass. 

Under the scholarship plan, another Brazilian student 
will be awarded a two-year scholarship in the School of 
Textiles at North Carolina State College next year. There- 
after, there will be two students from Brazil enrolled under 
the new program in continuous residence at North Carolina 
State College. 


British Textile Leader Visits |.T.T. 


J. T. Marsh, British textile authority, inspected research 
facilities at the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., during a three-day visit, and revealed that British 
research problems appeared to be similar to those in Amer- 
ica. “Manpower is short in British research centers,” Mr. 
Marsh said, ‘and this appears to be an American problem, 
too, though you at I.T.T. obviously have made substantial 
progress in your seven years of experience.” 

Mr. Marsh's position in British textiles is that of research 
manager of Tootal Broadhurst Lee, prominent textile man- 
ufacturers and leaders in the field of fabric creaseproofing. 

When questioned as to the type of research program 
preferred by British organizations, Mr. Marsh replied that 
a balance between fundamental and applied research was 
the ideal program. ‘A consistent program in fundamental 
research leads to the production of practical applications in 
industry. New inventions may be called bonuses produced 
by persistent fundamental investigations.” 

The British is also author of several 


research leader 


books on textile chemistry and a fellow of the Textile 
Institute of Britain. Mr. Marsh was the guest of Dr. Jack 
Compton, I.T.T. technical director, during his visit which 
was highlighted by Mr. Marsh’s lecture on methods of 
creaseproofing fabrics. 


Seminar Reviews Wool Research Project 


More than 100 research leaders, textile mill officials and 
government representatives were in attendance April 7-9 at 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute for a seminar, sponsored 
by the Wool Bureau, to review important findings of the 
first three years of the international wool research project 
and to discuss the application of these findings to everyday 
mill operations. 

Most of the textile scientists in attendance agreed that, 
although no earth-shattering developments are presently 
being unveiled for the public and industry, yet definite 
results will come out of their probings into the basic prop- 
erties of wool. 

In an address opening the seminar, F. Eugene Ackerman, 
president of the Wool Bureau, labeled the mournful cries 
of those who described the wool textile industry as stodgy 
and unprogressive as “simply eyewash.” 

“There is a tendency these days among many who make 
public appearances before trade bodies connected with the 
textile industries to prophesy doom for wool as mankind's 
dominant and most necessary fiber,” Mr. Ackerman asserted. _ 
“These prophecies have two aspects. One magnifies the 
threats and the properties of man-made fibers. The other 
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decries the ‘dull and unprogressive’ status of the wool textile 
industry.” 

Mr. Ackerman pointed out that consumption of wool 
within the last decade has increased from an average of 625 
million grease pounds annually to an approximate one bil- 
lion grease pounds annually. During the post-war period, 
he declared, consumption of wool in the United States has 
been 73 per cent higher than in the pre-war period—as 
against a world increase of nine per cent. 


Flammability Standard Up For Acceptance 


A recommended commercial standard for flammability of 
clothing textiles is now being circulated among representa- 
tives of the textile industry, the Commodity Standards Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Commerce announced 
April 10. Several years ago a number of fatalities resulted 
from the extremely flammable character of certain articles 
of clothing, particularly long-napped rayon chaps of chil- 
dren's cowboy suits. It was realized that before legislation 
could be passed to control the sale of unsafe clothing a 
nationally recognized method would be required for distin- 
guishing between safe and unsafe clothing textiles. 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, together with the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, undertook a series of investigations to develop a reliable 
method of test and apparatus for conducting the test. The 
Commodity Standards Division was requested to act as a 
co-ordinating agency to secure national recognition of the 
method. A number of laboratories made extended series 
of tests to correlate the method with the practical experience 
of the industry. 

Recent publicity arising from the discovery of highly 
flammable brushed rayon sweaters on the market speeded 
up the work on the development of a standard for the 
flammability of clothing textiles. It is now being circulated 
for acceptance by industry. When the acceptances represent 
a satisfactory proportion of the producing industries, the 
standard will be considered established. 


The standard represents the combined opinion of an 
industry committee representing cotton and rayon producers, 
and fabric manufacturers, finishers, converters, wholesalers, 
retailers, and consumers, co-ordinated by the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

It is to serve as a guide in the manufacture and sale of 
only those clothing textiles which are not dangerously flam- 


mable. It provides standard methods of testing clothing, 
and textiles intended for use in clothing; establishes three 
classes of flammability, Class 1, covering those textiles gen- 
erally accepted by the trade as having no unusual burning 
characteristics; Class 2, covering those textiles recognized 
by the trade as having flammability characteristics between 
normal and rapid and intense burning; and Class 3, cover- 
ing those textiles recognized by the trade as being unsuitable 
for clothing because of their rapid and intense burning; 
and it establishes limiting requirements for identifying each 
of these three classes. The methods of tests and classifica- 
tions for flammability are the same as those recently 
approved as a standard of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

Mimeographed copies of this standard, TS-5131, may be 
obtained by addressing a request to H. A. Ehrman, Com- 
modity Standards Division, Office of Industry and Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 


N.P.A.-Approved Projects Top $336 Million 


Approval of applications for second quarter, 1952, allot- 
ment of materials for construction of 55 textile expansion 
building projects at an estimated cost of $336,199,448 has 
been announced by the National Production Authority. 
N.P.A. announced that virtually all applications on hand 
for both industrial and commercial construction projects 
will be approved for allotment in the third and subsequent 
quarters. 


Hunt Presents Loom To Textile School 


A 40-inch, automatic loom was presented to the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College March 12 by 
Hunt Loom & Machine Works, Inc., manufacturer of the 
only complete loom built in the South. Prof. Benjamin 
L. Whittier, head of the department of fabric development 
and construction in the college's School of Textiles, said 
it is the fastest-moving loom ever owned by the school. 
It runs 192 picks per minute and is capable of running 
204 picks a minute. It is a single-shuttle, cam loom. 

Presentation of the valuable piece of machinery to the 
School of Textiles now brings the total number of looms 
installed at the school up to 60. 

Following the installation of the equipment—valued 
roughly at $1,500—the loom was inspected by Dean Mal- 
colm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State College 
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School of Textiles and Robert M. Hanes of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. and 
chairman of the finance committee of the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Inc., an organization supporting the 
work of the School of Textiles. 

The Hunt loom weaves sheeting, print cloth, and a 
wide range of other textile goods. The North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles, Dean Campbell and Pro- 
fessor Whitier said, now has looms for handling virtually 
every weaving process, ranking from the making of rugs 
to print cloth. 

L. W. Bishop, until recently manager of Hunt Loom 
& Machine Works, Inc., made the arrangements to present 
the loom to the State College School of Textiles. The 
gift was suggested by Mr. Hanes, who has long been an 
active supporter of the college and its School of Textiles 
in his capacity as a director of the N. C. Textile Foundation. 


March Rayon Shipments Are Listed 


Shipments of all types of rayon and acetate during March 
totaled 75,700,000 pounds, a decrease of seven per cent 
from the 81,400,000 pounds shipped in February, accord- 
ing to the Textile Organon, statistical bulletin of the Tex- 


tile Economics Bureau, Inc. Domestic shipments of rayon | 


and acetate yarn and fiber during the first quarter of 1952 
amounted to 247,500,000 pounds, a decrease of 22 per 
cent from the 317,600,000 pounds shipped in the first 
quarter of 1951. 

Total stocks held by producers at the end of the first* 
quarter amounted to 119,700,000 pounds, an increase of 
approximately 4,700,000 pounds from the end of Febru- 
ary. The Organon points out that this stock increase oc- 
curred in spite of continued cut-backs in production in 
some categories of rayon and acetate yarn and _ staple. 
Viscose high tenacity yarn and viscose-+-cupra staple plus 
tow production were operating at or near capacity levels. 
On the other hand, acetate yarn, acetate staple plus tow, 
and the viscose-+-cupra regular and intermediate tenacity 
yarn segments of the industry operated at substantially 
reduced levels during the first quarter of the year. 

Imports of rayon staple by the United States during 
February totaled 9,447,000 pounds, a figure that represented 


a substantial increase over the level of imports in the six | 


months preceding February and approximating the high 
levels in the early part of 1951. Imports of rayon filament 
yarn during the first two months of 1952 amounted to only 
45,000 pounds with three countries, the Netherlands, Can- 
ada and Switzerland, supplying the bulk of it. In the 
January-February period of 1951, a total of 2,482,000 
pounds of filament yarn were imported. 

A new spot check on rayon and acetate capacity has been 
made by the Organon to adjust projected capacity figures 
released at the end of last year. This revision has been 
made necessary by the announced plans of several producers 
to switch from production of regular and intermediate 
tenacity viscose yarn to high tenacity viscose yarn in view 
of the slowness of the regular tenacity viscose yarn market 
compared to the active status of the high tenacity yarn. 

There has been no change in the projected capacity of 
the acetate yarn and the acetate staple+-tow industry, but 
substantial changes in the capacity of the different types of 
viscose rayon are apparent. 

The capacity of the viscose high tenacity yarn industry 
is expected to total 433,000,000 pounds annually by the 
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| increase over the actual capacity in November, 1951, and 

will be realized by some increase in the number of new . 
/spinning nozzles installed or to be installed. By far the 

largest part of the increase, however, is due to the conver- 

'sion of regular tenacity filament yarn capacity. 


| third quarter of 1952. This shows a 73,000,000-pound 


| An additional 40,000,000 pounds of high tenacity capac- 
| ity is expected to be realized by April, 1953, and in late 


1953, the production facilities of the industry are expected ; 
TI | TO N ‘to be capable of producing 504,000,000 pounds, annual 
fate. 


| Declines in the output facilities of viscose+-cupra regu - 
Woven Endless Belts lar 1-intermediate yarn are expected to occur in the 


peal the Organon points out. By the third quarter of this : 
Uniformly Strong year, capacity will decline to 282,000,000 pounds, annual 
Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum rates, as compared with 339.000.000 pounds actual capacity 

in November of 1951. By the end of 1953, according to : 


power without slippage. present plans, the capacity will be down to 277,000,000 


pounds. 
Constant Length | The projected figures, according to the Organon, are 
Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out | made up of some increases resulting from newly installed 


at factory. |spinning nozzles and some decreases due to conversion to 


rayon staple production, but the main decrease in regular 
Flat and Round and intermediate yarn Capacity is due to the conversion to 
high tenacity sroducin facilities. - 
Card Bands Lickerin Belts Doffer Belts Cone 


Because of the conversion expense involved, the principle 
Belts - Belts for Driving Flats. |poundage of these conversions will be of a permanent 
| nature. But some of the new poundage is reported to be 
flexible and could be reconverted. comparatively easily, to 
| the regular tenacity type viscose yarn. 


Oliver Landis, Inc. | Viscose cupra staple Ltow apacity, amounting to 218,- 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 000,000 pounds in November of 1951, its expected to af 
increase to 235,000,000 pounds during the third quarter 
,of 1952 and to a total of 360,000,000 pounds early in 1953. 
The main increase here is due to newly installed capacity, 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


|but there is planned some conversion of poundage from 

| regular tenacity VISCOSE yarn to VISCOSE staple. | 
| On an over-all basis, from the recent capacity study, it > 
'can be seen that the projected increase, which was expected 
at the end of last year to yield a total of 1,702,000,000 
pounds by late 1953, will be 1,714,000,000 pounds or an 
over-all increase of 12,000,000 pounds. 


A recently completed analysis by the Organon reveals 
|that the total consumption of wool, cotton, rayon, and 
acetate for military purposes in 1951 amounted to 615,- 
000,000 pounds or nine per cent of the total of these fibers < 
consumed. Raw wool used by the military last year is 
| estimated at 170,000,000 pounds or 41 per cent of total 
IVES /wool consumption. This includes wool cloth produced for 
VEE CORD DR | the government stockpile but does not include any purchase 
|of raw wool under that stockpiling program. Raw cotton 
}consumed for military purposes last year totaled approxi- ‘ 
SPROCKETS — mately 370,000,000 pounds, roughly 21, per cent of total | 


7 SHEAVES 7 cotton consumption. 


The Armed Services last year took 60,000,000 pounds ' 
COMPOUNDS 'of high tenacity viscose rayon yarn, principally for the 

| production of tires. This was 18 per cent of the total ship- 
|ments of this type of yarn to tire manufacturers in 1951. 
|In addition, a total of 15,000,000 pounds of regular+ 
| intermediate tenacity viscose and acetate filament yarn and 


| staple-+-tow is estimated to have been used, or two per cent 
of the total shipments of these products. 
The Organon notes that, in general terms, the consump- 
tion of all fibers by the military was at a peak level in the 
| second and third quarters of 1951 with a substantial reduc- 
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tion of fiber consumption in the fourth quarter, particularly 
in the case of wool. 

A study made by the Organon on exports and imports 
of man-made fibers indicates that there has been a reversal 
in 1951 of the downward trend in total exports which 
reached a peak of $307,717,000 in 1947. Total exports 
last year were valued at $226,448,000, a figure that was 
only slightly below the second largest year in 1948. Exports 
in 1951 were 15 times as large as the $15,288,000 value 
of man-made fibers and products exported in 1939. 

The 1951 exports of different types of man-made textiles 
totaled approximately 140,000,000 pounds, a total 28 per 
cent greater than the 109,000,000 pounds in 1950 and only 
slightly less than the record 142,000,000 pounds in 1949. 
Divergent year-to-year changes in the poundage and dollar 
value, of course, follow unit changes in stated value of 
exports which vary according to market prices. 

Exports of raw materials in the man-made fiber category 
such as yarn, fiber, and tire fabric in 1951 totaled 64,300,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 341/, per cent over the 47,800.,- 
000 pounds exported in 1950. In the semi-manufactured 
goods exports, the 1951 total was 53,100,000 pounds or 
20 per cent greater than 1950. In the exports of manufac- 
tured goods, the poundage total amounted to 23,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 33 per cent over the poundage of 
1950. 

On the import side of the picture, poundage shipments 
to the United States from abroad of rayon and acetate 
declined slightly in 1951 from the all-time high level of 
1950. But the dollar value of 1951 imports was at an all- 
time high level due principally to the high per-pound value 
of the staple imported. Although import classifications do 
not differentiate between rayon and acetate, it is known that 


the imports consisted mainly of viscose rayon in its different 


forms. 


Device For Making Longitudinal Sections 


The research division of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga., has developed a device, given the trade name Calla- 
tome, which ts said to provide a simple, precise and rapid 
method of making longitudinal sections of cords and fabrics 
for microscopic study. The device is described in the March 
issue Of Textile Research Journal. It is said to be of partic- 
ular value in investigating such problems as depth and 
evenness of penetration of dyes and other fabric finishing 
materials. The Callatome is being manufactured and mar- 
keted under license from Callaway Mills Co. by R. H. 
Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Report On Effect Of Ginning On Spinning 


Results of a large scale investigation of the effect of 
various pinning practices on the spinning characteristics of 
cotton fiber and upon quality of the finished fabric, are 
described in a report now being distributed by the National 
Cotton Council. 

The report, “Cotton Fiber Properties, Spinning Efh- 
ciency and Fabric Quality as Affected by Ginning Prac- 
tices, is being released by the council's industry-wide com- 
mittee on cotton quality. It is available to textile mills, 
laboratories, ginners and others interested in this subject. 
Copies may be obtained upon request from the National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 

The study includes graphs, charts and other statistical 
data. It describes in detail the findings of tests conducted 
in 1950-51 under commercial production method in six 
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gins—two each of three makes—and in 17 mills in which 
a great variety of equipment was used. Ginning tests were 
carried out in two main areas of the cotton belt. In each 
area, three pickings were made, one being hand-picked and 
the other two harvested by spindle-type pickers, for each 
of three makes of gins. Enough blended seed cotton was 
obtained from each picking to produce 25 bales of lint 
cotton. 

At each gin, five test runs of five bales each were made 
in accordance with the following schedule: (1) without 
modification of the usual practice, that is, so-called “‘nor- 
mal” ginning; (2) as in (1) except at a faster rate: (3) 
as in (1) except the overhead cleaners were by-passed; 
(4) as in (1) except the lint cleaners were by-passed; and 
(5) as in (1) except at higher temperature. 

A summary of the tests at the beginning of the report 
points out: (1) In the case of ginning with an excessive 
rate of feeding, the only significant results were a slight 
decrease in grade index, a general increase in the strength 
of 30s warp and 40s filling yarns, and a slightly improved 
appearance of 40s filling yarns. 

(2) By-passing overhead cleaning, which varied both in 
kind and amount from gin to gin, reduced the grade by 
about one-third grade and slightly increased the staple; 
caused some increase in mill waste and greatly increased 
the trash in card web; did not affect the number of neps 
either in card webs or in the cloth, but did reduce the neps 
in raw cotton, 1.¢c., in the cotton as received at the mills: 
and increased the strength of yarns and cloth. 

(3) When the lint cleaners were by-passed, there was a 
slight reduction in grade index and an increase in mill 
waste and in trash in card webs. The number of neps in 
the raw cotton was not affected, although there was a de- 
crease in neps in the mill-made web and in the dyed cloth. 

(4) Use of an excessive amount of heat in drying the 
seed cotton resulted as follows: (a) Grade index was in- 
creased while moisture content of the lint was markedly 
decreased. (b) There was an increase in the number of 
ends down and while there was no increase in the nep 
count in card webs, there was an increase in neps in dyed 
cloth. 


Apparatus Evaluates Warmth Of Fabrics 


A new apparatus for measuring the warmth properties 
of cotton and of other textile fabrics, promises to be useful 
in commercial application as well as in research to improve 
the utilization of cotton, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said April 14. 

Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry which developed the apparatus, 
said the equipment was designed and assembled at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans to 
fill a specific need of its textile testing section in evaluating 
the warmth of experimental cotton fabrics, but that certain 
features of the new development have attracted the atten- 
tion of other laboratories and of industry as well. 

Although warmth is an important service requirement 
of many textile fabrics, it is a difficult property to evaluate, 
and there is no generally accepted test despite the fact that 
many different methods have been developed by various 
laboratories. With most of these methods the warmth value 
of a fabric is rated by determining the difference in energy 
required to maintain a warm body at constant temperature 
in cold air when uncovered and when covered with test 
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material. The apparatus developed at the Southern labora- 
tory applies this same principle, but instead of testing in 
still air the fabrics are subjected to a simulated wind along 
with low temperatures. 

A metal ‘‘arm’’ clothed in a sleeve of the test fabric is 
lowered into a commercially-made home freezer in which a 
fan has been installed to maintain a wind velocity of 12 to 
13 miles an hour over the surface of the fabric. This com- 
bination of wind with cold temperatures, which can be 
adjusted as desired, provides a better means of evaluating 
fabrics under conditions similar to those prevailing in Arctic 
regions and other cold climates, than is provided by the 
more usual tests under still-air conditions. 

Outlets for cotton in both military and civilian uses may 
be greatly increased by improving cotton’s warmth-retention 
properties, and the new apparatus for evaluating these 
properties is a step in this direction, Dr. Hilbert said. He 
explained that some cotton products, before they are laun- 
dered, give the same degree of warmth as wool products 
of the same thickness and weight; but when cotton mate- 
rials are washed the fibers often lose their fluffiness and mat 
together, thus cutting down on the number of air spaces 
and their effectiveness in retaining heat. If cotton can be 
made to retain all or even a large percentage of its original 
physical properties and warmth value after repeated laun- 
dering and long use, it will find new outlets as well as 
increased acceptance in a number of products. 

The warmth testing apparatus developed at the Southern 
laboratory has already been used to evaluate a number of 
experimental cotton fabrics and to compare them with 
cotton and other fabrics which are commercially available. 
A model of this same apparatus is being built and installed 
by a large merchandiser for use in evaluating the warmth 
of various textile materials sold to consumers, and several 
other companies have expressed interest in the equipment, 


B.A.I1.C. officials said. 


Souther Discusses Waste Disposal Problem 


R. H. Souther, research director of Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., in an address recently before the South- 
ern Municipal and Industrial Waste Conference at Raleigh, 
N. C., stated that the South's stream pollution abatement 
and water conservation programs are faced with an urgent 
need for further research in individual plant problems. 

Mr. Souther, chairman of the research committee on 
stream pollution of the Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, was one 
of several industrial and municipal experts who appeared 
on the final program of the two-day conference. 

In his talk, Mr. Souther emphasized that North Carolina’s 
stream pollution control and the conservation of its water 
resources “may be best accomplished through close co- 
Operation between the State Board of Health and the 
industries.” 

He declared that the textile industry “long has had an 
interest in the treatment of textile wastes” and said that 
his company alone has spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars during the past 30 years on chemicals to treat textile 
wastes. The textile industry, he said, has been ‘very 
co-operative’ in fighting pollution and has not received 
due credit for its work in this respect. 

He pointed out, however, that the proper utilization of 
the water resources and the solution to the pollution prob- 
lems “‘are going to take everybody, including the scientific 
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societies, industries, municipalities, colleges and State agen- 
cies.” 
“The rapid increase of textile processing in this State 


during the past 50 years,’ Mr. Souther said, ‘‘created a 
need for research in textile waste disposal and means of 
preventing stream pollution. The chemicals used in treat- 
ing textile trade wastes have for many years been the 
same as now, although one new one, calcium chloride, was 
developed by Cone Mills in 1920 for treating waste from 
indigo and sulfur dyeing operations. 

“This early research was further followed by the Cone 
Mills group on waste at plants in Greensboro in collabora- 
tion with the State Board of Health, City of Greensboro, 
and the University of North Carolina, under the co-ordina- 
tion of the Textile Foundation. 

“The contributions from these studies have been the 
chief source of data for research in textile wastes and a 
deep debt of gratitude is due these pioneers for their find- 
ings in stream pollution problems. 

‘In spite of all the vast array of published data, there 
is still an urgent need for further research in individual 
plant problems. We feel that in the textile industry as 
well as in other industries, the greatest benefits from re- 
search can be obtained in studies to eliminate waste at 
the source in the plant. 

However, there are so many useful parallels that we 
should take advantage of the many good studies that have 
been made, particularly since many of them may give 
us a valuable approach to a new study.” 


Southeast A.A.T.C.C. Unit To Meet May 3 


The Southeastern Section, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, will hold its second meeting 
of the year May 3 at the Ralston Hotel in Columbus, Ga. 

The technical session will get underway at 2:30 p.m. 
and will feature two speakers. Dr. D. E. Marnon of General 
Dyestuff Corp. will speak on the widely-discussed Marhen 
process and Jackson A. Woodruff of American Viscose 
Corp. will talk about the new Avcoset process. 

The evening session will consist of a banquet in the 
hotel. Sam Hayes, a vice-president of the A.A.T.C.C., will 
be guest speaker at the banquet and will discuss activities 
of the national association. 


Report Progress On Waterproof Textiles 


“Progress made by research scientists working for the 
Army Quartermaster Corps in developing water repellent 
fabrics and clothing is described in a report now available 
to the public, the Ofhce of Technical Services of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce announced recently. 

Prepared for the Quartermaster Corps by one of the 
laboratories which played a prominent part in this research 
program—the Harris Research Laboratory—this 186-page 
report represents a summary of the research in the field 
of water resistance of textiles carried out by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps during World War II and in the 
period that immediately followed. 

The report details the following major technical advances 
achieved by this investigation: 

(a) Basic technique for measuring water resistance. A 
description is given of a rain room developed during the 
war at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot to simulate 
accurately the conditions of natural rainfall. By suitable 
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arrangement of special nozzles, the rain room accurately 
reproduces the three important parameters of natural rain- 
fall-intensity, drop size and velocity. This rain room, and 
a rain course later constructed on the same principle at 
Fort Lee, Va., provide dependable and accurate procedures 
for measuring rain resistance in the laboratory and in the 
field. 

Having developed this basic and dependable technique 
for evaluating rain resistance, scientists were able, by apply- 
ing it, to accurately evaluate water resistant garments and 
fabrics. Furthermore this new testing technique played an 
important role in determining the inherent water-resistance 
of different textile structures and the efficacy of various 
water repellent compounds. 

In addition, correlations were established between the 
results of rain room tests and those of a number of different 
conventional laboratory tests for water repellency, conse- 
quently standard laboratory repellency data can now (within 
certain limits) be translated into terms of protection time 
under actual rainfall. 

(b) Fabric design for water resistance. The investiga- 
tions also followed up a lead that had already been dis- 
covered by British scientists—that the design of a fabric 
had much to do with its water repelling power. Using the 
rain room, they were able to get a more exact evaluation 
than was previously possible of the effect of a textile mater- 
ial’s structure on its resistance to penetration and absorption 
of water. “These data led to the revision of previous 
concepts and the formulation of some new concepts regard- 
ing the design of water resistant materials which will prob- 
ably lead to further improvement in the future.” 

(c) Water repellent treatments. The physics of wetting, 
as well as the mechanism of water repellency are discussed 
in the report, with special emphasis on the study of treating 
systems and the durability of water repellent agents. ‘“This 
study has led to specific improvements in application tech- 
nology and to the development of improved laundering 
procedures to maintain the effectiveness of water repellent 
fabrics in use.” 

(d) Water-repellent garments. Concerning the design 
of water-repellent garments, the report stresses the value 
of the double layer principle in improving rain protection 
and also the importance of sewing the garments with water- 
repellent thread so as to avoid penetration of the seams 
by capillary action. 

(e¢) Water-repellent wool. A special section is devoted 
to a study of the repellency of wool fabrics and garments. 

PB 105 661, Quartermaster Research on Water-Resistant 
Textiles, 186-pages including diagrams, graphs and tables 
sells for $5. Orders should be addressed to the Office of 
Technical Service, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., accompanied by check or money order 
payable to the Treasurer of the U. S. 


Plan To Expand Hydrogen Peroxide Output 


Expansion goals for hydrogen peroxide and for high 
purity oxygen calling for 45,400,000 pounds of the former 
and 34,600 million cubic feet of the latter by Jan. 1, 1955, 
were announced recently by Ralph S. Trigg, deputy admin- 
istrator of the Defense Production Administration for Pro- 
gram and Requirements. 

The hydrogen peroxide goal represents an expansion of 
22,300,000 pounds over the Jan. 1, 1951, capacity. High 
purity oxygen expansion represents a gain of 12,800 million 
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cubic feet over the 1951 inventory and provides for 5,430 
million cubic feet of production facilities in addition to 
those presently under construction or planned. 

D.P.A. said it already has received acceptable applica- 
tions for certificates for rapid tax amortization which will 
cover the required hydrogen peroxide expansion, and that 
no further applications can be considered at this time. 

The increased production of hydrogen peroxide is re- 
quired to meet growing demands in all consumption areas. 

Military requirements for concentration hydrogen perox- 
ide (90%) are potentially high, but at present military 
consumption is restricted primarily to research and experi- 
mentation. From 75 to 90 per cent of the textile industry, 
the largest consumer of hydrogen, is reported to have con- 
verted from the use of chlorine bleach to peroxide bleach. 

Tax amortization certificates have been approved for 
6,946 million cubic feet of high purity oxygen production 
capacity expansion (including 445 million cubic feet com- 
pleted in 1950), and applications are pending for produc- 
tion capacity expansions totaling 869.5 million cubic feet. 
The vast bulk of high purity oxygen is consumed in the 
manufacture of steel and the fabrication of steel products. 


Develop New Rhonite Fiber Container 


A small hole and air pressure have solved a bothersome 
container problem for customers of Rohm & Haas Co. Some 
time ago, the company’s textile division recognized the de- 
sirability of a new package for Rhonite 610, a monomeric 
urea-formaldehyde paste used for shrinkage control and 
crush resistance of rayon and cotton textiles. 

Formerly, Rhonite 610 was put up in 41-gallon double- 
lacquered steel drums, which have been difficult to obtain 
when steel supplies were critical. The Rohm & Haas pack- 
aging group, working with the Virginia Barrel Co. of 
Chester, Pa., agreed that a fiber drum would serve as efh- 
ciently as steel, would be more convenient, and would not 
contaminate the Rhonite through failure of a lacquer lining. 

In designing the container the question arose: “How 
are you going to get the 400 pounds of semi-solid Rhonite 
out of a fiber drum?’’ With a steel drum it was relatively 
simple. Warming the outside of the container liquified 
the material sufficiently so that it could be removed easily. 


It was obvious that fiber could not be handled in this 


| manner. 


Solving this problem required ingenuity, but proved fairly 


simple. A one-half-inch hole was drilled in the bottom of 
the drum and plugged with a cork. Now to remove the 


Rhonite, the cork is pulled and air pressure applied at the 


_hole. The Rhonite then slides into the mixing vat. Ten 
pounds pressure is all that is required to do the job. 


Only these steps are necessary to remove Rhonite 610 
from the new containers: (1) Hoist drum over mixing 
tank; remove band and cover. (2) Uncork hole and apply 
air pressure. 


| 
Acrilan Items To Reach Market This Fall 


| William G. Luttge, general sales manager of the Chem- 
strand Corp., announced April 16 that fabrics and garments 
of the firm's new acrylic fiber Acrilan, until now held under 
wraps of research and development, will reach retail mar- 
kets this Fall. Acrilan, basically a product of natural gas 
and air, has been in the hands of chemists, physicists and 
research specialists who have concentrated for several years 
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on development of all the characteristics of the fiber to 
meet the wide range of conditions imposed by the textile 
industry. 

“Acrilan has undergone intensive research in our labora- 
tories and pilot plant and in many leading textile mills and 
with converters in order to bring to the public a new fiber 
that will meet the diversified range of end-use applications 
with the highest degree of efficiency,” Mr. Luttge said. 
“We also have correlated the laboratory and mill findings 
with field tests.” 

Mr. Luttge pointed out that the Fall appearance of fab- 
rics and garments of 100 per cent Acrilan or Acrilan in 
high-percentage blends with existing commercial fibers will 
be backed by a concentrated national advertising program 
as well as point-of-sale promotion across the country. He 
said the program calls for simultaneous appearances of 
several units of Acrilan fabrics and apparel items to reach a 
majority of the consuming public in major markets. 

Acrilan fiber has been spun or woven into many garments 
upon which a full range of evaluations have been deter- 
mined to “our satisfaction that we can furnish the con- 
suming public with the properties they seek, primarily 
crease retention, wrinkle resistance, washability, quick dry- 
ing, durability and wearability, lightness of weight, warmth 
of hand, and fabrics that will ‘breathe’ equally well in 
Winter or Summer weight materials.” 

“Textile mills,” Mr. Luttge continued, “while vitally 
interested in these considerations, also demand fibers that 
will process well on existing mill machinery with minimum 
modification, and will offer excellent dyeability qualities.” 

Mr. Luttge said the Fall consumer promotion will include 
men's and women’s suitings; dresses, blouses and skirts, 
featuring permanent pleats; sports shirts and slacks; across- 
the-counter yardgoods, and blankets. These will embody 
fabrics of 100 per cent Acrilan as well as blends ranging 
upward from a minimum 50 per cent Acrilan content, a 
minimum “at which we are confident that this and higher 
percentage content blends impart most of the inherent 
qualities of the fiber.” 

Also emerging from development stages are Acrilan 
sweaters, socks and underwear. Blankets, Mr. Luttge said, 
will comprise a 100 per cent Acrilan utilization and will be 
completely washable in home laundries without the risk 
of shrinkage. On the other hand, some garments and yard- 
goods will comprise blends of Acrilan with wool, cotton, 
rayon, nylon or other fibers now in commercial use, and 
in these instances the washability, crease retention and 
wrinkle resistant features will depend on the fiber content. 
However, findings indicate that pleats set in a dress of 80 
per cent Acrilan, 20 per cent wool, for instance, will be 
permanent with a high degree of wrinkle resistance whether 
the garment is washed or dry cleaned. Sport shirt and 
slack material will be completely washable with every de- 
gree of safety, Mr. Luttge added. To insure the buying 
public of the fiber content, each garment will be labeled 
with complete instructions regarding handling. 

Development of Acrilan has progressed at a rapid pace 
in recent months in order to meet fiber demands that have 
built up in the trade and consumer circles, Mr. Luttge 
explained, adding that the company is confident of a ready 
acceptance on the part of the textile mills, the converters 
and the general public. 

“As a newly-organized but well-founded corporation con- 
sisting of specialists from the chemical and textile indus- 
tries,” he said, ‘‘our position has been one of progressing 
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as rapidly as possible consistent with developing firm 
knowledge of all the properties inherent in this fiber in 
keeping with our highest standards regardless of the end- 
use application to which it is put. 

“Chemstrand is in a position to render high specification 
service to the textile trade and fiber in ever increasing quan- 
tity to meet their customer demands. The Acrilan plant 
now nearing completion at Decatur, Ala., will have an 
initial rated capacity of 30,000,000 pounds of staple annu- 
ally.” 

Spring fiber ouput of the company’s pilot plant, which 
has been operating at Marcus Hook, Pa., since November, 
1950, is being processed into fabrics and garments for the 
Fall trade, Mr., Luttge elaborated. This output will be 
supplemented at accelerated rates when fiber production 
starts at Decatur. 

Chemstrand is in an interesting period of organization 
which had its beginning March 25, 1949, when elements 
of the chemical industry behind synthetic fibers joined with 
the textile industry to research and develop new fibers. 
Chemstrand forged ahead with the fibers and at the same 
time undertook the construction phase by starting large 
production facilities at Decatur and also Pensacola, Fla. 


In addition to the Acrilan manufacturing plant at Deca- 
tur, the company also located there its administrative head- 
quarters and multi-unit research and development center. 
Upon completion late this year, these facilities will employ 
nearly 1,000 persons engaged in administrative activities, 
research and development, and in Acrilan production. 

The second plant is under construction near Pensacola 
for the manufacture of 50,000,000 pounds of Chemstrand 
nylon filament yarn per year. This plant is scheduled for 
completion in 1953 with full output anticipated for early 
1954. 


Cotton Floor Covering Consumption At Peak 


The National Cotton Council April 13 estimated total 
consumption of cotton floor coverings in the United States 
in 1951 at 41,800,000 square yards, an all-time record. The 
estimate covered consumption of tufted and woven bath 
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mats, scatter rugs and broadlooms. It was developed in a 
survey by the council’s market research division, based on 
confidential figures of individual companies and interviews 
with leading manufacturers. 

Wholesale dollar volume of cotton floor coverings was 


estimated at $125,000,000. Some 214,000 bales of cotton 
were consumed in the production of all-cotton floor cover- 
ings. 

The previous record year was 1950, when consumption 
of cotton floor coverings was 33,000,000 square yards, 
dollar volume at wholesale was $99,000,000 and 167,000 
bales of cotton were consumed. Cotton has shown steady 
gains as a rug and carpet fiber every year since 1939. 


Japan Largest Cotton Goods Exporter 


Japan was the world’s biggest exporter of cotton goods 
in 1951, according to a recent report of the British Cotton 
Board. This marks the first time since World War II that 
Japan has taken over the leadership in that field. In 1950 
India was the world’s leading exporter of cotton goods, 
followed by Japan, Britain and the United States. Last year, 
however, the order was Japan, Britain, the United States 
and India. 


Canadian Textile Seminar Set Sept. 11-13 


The third Canadian Textile Seminar will be held at 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., on Sept. 11, 12 and 
13, 1952, with registration set for the evening of Sept. 10. 
Originally scheduled for Sept. 18, 19 and 20, the seminar 
was moved forward following consultation with university 
officials on the matter of accommodation. Structural changes 
are being made to certain university buildings which elimi- 
nated their use on the original dates. 

J. A. Dixon, general chairman, in making the change 
of date announcement, states that 500 textile technicians 
were expected to attend the seminar from Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain, and that all possible 
accommodations would be needed. 

The Textile Technical Federation of Canada, co-ordinat- 
ing body of six associations of technicians, has organized 
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and sponsored these biennial seminars since 1948. Aim is 
to provide regular medium through which the world’s top 
textile experts can exchange information. 

Member associations of the federation, the Canadian As- 
sociation of Textile Colourists and Chemists, Quebec and 
Ontario Sections; the Textile Society of Canada, Eastern 
and Western Divisions; the Ottawa Valley Textile Asso- 
ciation, and the Cornwall and District Textile Association, 
have long been interested in impraving and spreading textile 
education in Canada. 

Among those aiding Mr. Dixon in preparing for the 
seminar are: F. Porteous, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.., 
Kitchener, Ont.; manufacture of textiles from man-made 
fibers: J. E. Kelly, Courtaulds (Canada), Ltd., Cornwall, 
Ont.; S. W. Milnes, Ayers, Ltd., Lachute, Que.; Dr. C. H. 
Bayley, National Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. 


Campbell Scores N.E. Conservatism 


A native New Englander, now a leading textile educator 
in the South, recently pointed to traditional New England 
conservatism as being the cause for the slump in the area's 
textile business. Speaking out against Northern pleas to 
Congress for preference in awarding of defense contracts, 
Dean Malcolm Campbell of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege School of Textiles stated that such action would give 
only temporary relief. 

Failure of New England textile leaders to adopt new and 
modern techniques, he said, has resulted in their present 
predicament and the shift of textile advancement to the 
South. “A realization that better productivity per worker 


and more modern techniques and equipment would go a 
long way toward solving the Northern textile industry's 
problems,’’ Dean Campbell declared. 

“The Southern textile industry has been quick on its 
toes, while New England mill owners have beer ultra- 
conservative, he said, adding that the South is now leading 
the textile field for the same reason that New England once 
was able to force her way into established British industry, 
the reason being better production methods. 


Cite Advantages Of New Microtome 


An ultra-high-precision microtome, designed to cut sec- 
tions of natural and synthetic fibrous materials to a thick- 
ness of five-millioneths of an inch, has been developed at 
Battelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio. Tissue sections of this 
size are about one-tenth as thick as those that can be cut 
with the conventional microtome, They are thin enough to 
be photographed in the electron microscope which provides 
about 100 times the useful magnifying power of the light 
microsc ope. 

The new microtome is expected to enable fullest use of 
the electron microscope for research on synthetic and natural 
fibrous materials. It is believed that the textile, leather. 
paper, and similar industries may find it a particularly 
useful tool. It may also be used in the medical and biological 
sciences for studying the cell structure of plant and animal 
tissue. The American Instrument Co., Silver Springs, Md., 
has been licensed to manufacture it. 

The electron microscope, it was explained, requires tissue 
specimens to be of the order of five millionth of an inch: 
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this is because of the low penetrating power of the electrons 
which will not pass through tissue of greater thickness. 

According to Dr. G. G. Cocks and Dr. C. M. Schwartz, 
who invented the “cantilever microtome,”’ any tendency for 
the cutting instrument to deviate from the desired path of 
motion is controlled by its design features. Motion control 
permits sections of thickness of about five millionths of an 
inch to be cut with “exceptional reproducibility.” 

The conventional microtome, which uses sliding ways to 
transmit motion of the knife with respect to the specimen, 
has been adapted to cut tissue thin enough for the electron 
microscope. Unavoidable play in the ways, however, pro- 
duces irregularities in the path of the motion of the knife 
across the specimen. Consecutive specimens, as a result, are 
of irregular thickness. The new microtome eliminates the 
problem of bearing play by avoiding all bearings or ways 
in its construction. 

The extreme simplicity of the instrument's design is an 
outstanding feature from a manufacturing viewpoint. The 
inventors also point out that the “cantilever microtome”’ 
can readily cut the thicker sections of tissue used in routine 
clinical and research applications of the light microscope. 
Thus, they conclude, a simply constructed but precise micro- 
tome is now available which is capable of fulfilling the 
requirements of both light and electron microscopy. 


Ramie Nearing Commercial Development 


Ramie, one of the world’s oldest natural fibers, but for 
many decades the unloved stepchild of the textile industry, 
appears today to be on the threshold of full scale commer- 
cial development. Known and utilized for centuries in the 
Orient, very little ramie found its way to the Western world 
where efforts to develop it commercially proved failures, for 
various reasons. 

Collins & Aikman Corp. of Bristol, R. I., however, after 
a thorough study of the problems to be confronted in grow- 
ing the fiber and then processing it, has decided to develop 
the fiber commercially—not as a substitute for cotton or 
other fibers—but as a significant new fiber with important 
superiorities. 

Collins & Aikman has for many years used a small quan- 
tity of ramie yarns for a particular high quality upholstery. 
The firm's laboratory, however, after considerable research, 
believes the fiber has many other important end uses. For 
example, its more absorbent but faster drying qualities make 
it the ideal fiber for bath towels, swim suits and diapefs, 
they state. 

Ramie is currently being grown on 500,000 acres in the 
Florida Everglades and Collins & Aikman has a decorticat- 
ing plant there for removing the fiber from the stalk. 


Develop New Yarn Cleaner-Slub Catcher 


A device which removes trash, neps and slubs from spun 
yarns has been developed for use in the Gastonia, N. C., 
plant of Associated Spinners, Inc., it was disclosed recently 
by Milton E. Tager, president. 

The device attaches to a yarn winding machine and is 
mechanically traversed. Slubs or thick places in the yarn 
are ‘broken out’’ at any predetermined diameter of the 
yarn cross section by varying settings of the ‘‘slubcleaner,” 
as it is called. According to Mr. Tager, it has been used 
on cotton, wool and synthetics. Its use has resulted in a 
substantial decrease in inspection rejects and, it is claimed, 
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in the need for burling and mending of woven and knitted 
fabrics made of yarn processed through the device. 
Invented by Mr. Tager, it will be marketed by winding 


machinery manufacturers. 


Russia May Purchase British Textiles 


Russia has sent out a hint that she might be willing to do 
something about the seriously unbalanced British-Russian 
trade situation by buying some of Britain's textiles. And it 
is reported that the British Government, with its textile 
industry suffering from a serious slump, could hardly afford 
to turn down the offer. 

Britain buys about three times as much from Russia as 
she is able to sell her. Russian buying of British textiles 
would help diminish the present trade deficit—about $100,- 
000,000 in 1952—which results in British money piling 
up in the Kremlin each month. 


Book Themes Competition In Rayon Industry 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., an- 
nounces publication of “Competition in the Rayon Industry” 
written by Jesse W. Markham, professor of economics and 
business administration at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. The publishers state that this book is at once the 
first economic study of the United States rayon industry, a 
case study in the control of a market by the few, and an 
exploration of the concept of workable competition. “His 
historical analysis of the rayon industry's development here 
and abroad and his analysis of cost and profit data demon- 
strate that, in this industry, large plants are the most efficient 
and large firms, for the most part, are the most profitable.” 
It is believed that the book will prove useful to executives in 
the textile and other fields. 


Structural Design Affects Durability 


The Wool Bureau, in a recent newsletter to member tex- 
tile executives, describes how durability of a fabric can be 
altered by modifying its structural design. Quoting exten- 
sively from two published papers on the subject, the Wool 
Bureau newsletter states, in part: 

“The durability of a fabric can be significantly altered 
without change in the fiber used in its manufacture. Lower 
rates of abrasive wear can best be obtained by increasing the 
geometric area of contact between the fabric and the abra- 
dant. 

“This area can be increased in the normal course of 
designing a textile fabric, the simplest method being the 
use of a higher cover factor and balancing the crown heights 
of the warp and filling. Increased cover factors may be 
achieved through higher texture or coarser yarns. Crown 
heights can be equalized by adequate control of crimp. In 
addition, the use of lower twists is an alternative method of 
increasing contact areas between individual crowns and the 
abradant. Finally, the total abrasion-resistance or wear life 
of cloth is related to the thickness or diameter of that- ele- 
ment of the structure which is exposed at the rubbing 
surface. 

“Such modifications can be carried out only within limited 
ranges, else their beneficial results are offset by secondary 
factors. For example, if fabric textures are increased exces- 
sively, yarn mobility will be severely reduced and rigid 
knuckles will form which are incapable of absorbing abra- 
sive energy without early failure of surface fibers. Use of 
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Keep ahead of your shuttle needs with a 
continual check on your shuttle inventory. 
Time is needed for Watson-Williams to give 
you the dependable shuttle that meets YOUR 
exact requirements. Therefore, order well 
ahead of time so that we can maintain your 
shuttle deliveries. 


Watson-Williams will continue to supply | 


you with quality shuttles as quickly as possi- 
ble — shuttles with the latest improvements 
— to increase your production and cut down 
your weaving problems. | 


WATSON-WILLIAMS Mfg. Co. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Watson G Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur J. Bahan, 810 South Carolina National 

Bank Bidg., Greenville, S. C. : 
John Wyatt, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 

2, Mass. | 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: | 
Francis B. Wells, 805 Linwood Avenue, La 

Porte, Indiana 
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FREE Data 
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f bee handy little booklet tells all about good mainte- 
nance of air conditioning equipment. How to get rid 
how to prevent it from forming. Tells 
how to fight slime, how to prevent it from fouling up 
lines, tanks, spray jets. Gives details on cleaning finned 
. . Cleaning aluminum plates and 
. . Cleaning glass 


FREE copy sent on request. Write Oakite Products, Inc., 
26C Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


ZED INDUSTRiAy Clean, 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


PROCESSING 


“Or 
EVERy TEXTILE APPLIC® 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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y 


VEG TRAOL MARE Pat 


short component is buried on the other side. 
_methods of burying the stress-bearing yarns—through crimp 
control and through the use of the long non-symmetric 


LASTING 
BOILER 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 


FURNACES 


| overly large diameter yarns in one direction and small diam- 


eter yarns in the other, stiffer yarns remain uncrimped. 


| This condition will lead to an actual early damage to the 
_ exposed, lighter yarns. Yarn cohesiveness may be so reduced 
by the use of low twist that excessive damage may soon 


occur through the snagging and slippage of loosely bound 


surface fibers. 


“In many cases fabrics are subjected to both abrasive and 
| tensile stresses during use. In designing more durable cloth 


'to meet the requirements of the above conditions, it is rec- 


ommended that strong yarns be used in the direction of 
applied stresses and that these yarns may be buried below 
the exposed surface. Protection of the stress-bearing yarns 
be effected by the control of the crimp in the design and 


manufacture of the cloth. Geometric relationships in plain- 
weave fabrics have been developed to the point where the 


relative protrusion of one system of yarns above the other 
can be readily designed and accomplished in the course of 
fabric weaving and finishing. 

“Maximum damage in wear of a fabric will occur when 


the direction of rubbing is perpendicular to the exposed 


floats. Therefore, it is desirable to orient the fabric in the 


design of clothing, so that exposed floats are parallel to the 


predominant direction of rubbing. Unfortunately, this is not 
possible where abrasion and tensile-stress directions coin- 
cide. 

“Fabric durability is enhanced by increasing the com- 
pressive compliance at the rubbing surface. This may be 
done by modification of the structure of the cloth itself, or 


_ by the use of soft backing materials. Local yarn compliance 


is also important to promote stress distribution at points of 
contact, and it must be retained within limits when high 


cover factors are utilized to increase the bearing surface. 


Where high cover factors are required for purposes of water 


_and wind resistance, it is desirable to utilize structures with 
fewer intersections per unit area in order to avoid jamming 


and knuckling of yarn crowns. 
““Twills and sateens do not meet the simplified assump- 


tions of the plain-weave geometry. However, a first approxi- 
_mation in the design of short-symmetric-float weaves may 
‘be made by applying correction factors to the geometric 


relationships of the simpler structure. These methods break 
down in the case of long-non-symmetric-float weaves where 
the cover factors are roughly balanced. This is explained 
by the fact that the long component of the non-symmetric 
float will balloon out on one side of the fabric while its 
Of the two 


float—the latter is preferable in the design of wear-resistant 
fabrics, because in large scale production it is not practical 
to specify the crimp. 

‘As these conclusions are relative, they cannot be used to 


design a fabric from scratch to meet specific end-uses or to 
| predict its wear life. Their value lies in their application to 


end-use problems where limited experience and quantitative 


_ information are already available. Here they serve to explain 
the reasons for low durability-weight ratios and point the 
| way to significant improvements in wear resistance consistent 


with other structural requirements.” 


Propose Change In Sale Of Wool Standards 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture recently proposed 
discontinuing the sale of partial sets of wool standards and 
increasing the charge made for full sets of wool and wool 
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top standards. The increase in charges for the sets of | 
wool and wool top standards is required to bring the returns 
more in line with actual cost to the department. The de- 
partment points out that present charges were established | 
years ago. 

The proposed new charges would be $20 each per set 
of wool standards or of wool top standards; f.o.b. A 
complete set of the official standards for the United States 
for grades of wool consists of 12 mounted specimens of 
wool from Grade 80s (fine) to Grade 36s (braid). A) 
set of official standards for the United States for grades | 
of wool top consists of 13 mounted specimens of wool | 
top from Grade 80s to Grade 36s. A charge of an addi- | 
tional $4 per set of either standards would be made for 
shipment outside the continental United States. | 

Charges for demonstrator types (specimens of individual | 
wool top grades) would be increased to $2. Charges for 
nine-pound balls of individual wool top grades would be 
increased to $40. (Wool top is carded and combed wool.) 

Discontinuance of sale of partial sets of wool standards 
is being proposed because few requests have been received 
for these sets in recent years. 


New Sun Finish Embodies Many Features 


A new finish which in a single process is said to impart 
to a rayon fabric the properties of durable water repellency, 
spot and stain resistance, crush resistance and shrink resist- 
ance has been introduced by Sun Chemical Corp. Accord- 
ing to Ernest Nathan, vice-president, the new finish also 
improves wear compared to ordinary resin finishes, im- 
proves fastness to washing of many dyestuffs and permits 
the development of any desired handle. 

Donald Gagliardi, director of the developments labora- 
tories of Warwick Chemical Co., division of Sun, which 
will market the product, is the inventor. The resin is cur- 
rently available in commercial quantities. 

Two types of finish are being initially introduced, one 
called Noraset A and the other Noraset GG. The latter 
primarily yields durable water repellency and spot resistance. 
Neither product has an adverse affect on gas fading of 
dyes or on the ability of a cloth to be sewn. 

Noraset also was said to permit a treated rayon cloth to! 
be washed or laundered by very severe methods where this 
cloth formerly had to be dry-cleaned. It is currently being 
evaluated on fabrics other than rayon and considerable 
promise has been shown on cotton, cotton-nylon blends, | 
nylon-rayon blends and many other combinations including 
those with wool. 


More Than Capital Liquidated, No Doubt 


According to a recent report from Hong Kong, the 
Chinese Communist textile ministry has admitted making a 
mess of trying to build a textile machinery plant, blaming 
the fouled up project on an effort to finish the job two 
years ahead of schedule. A Peiping dispatch carried by the | 
Communist news agency reported that $20,000,000 had 
been spent on the Ching Wei textile machinery plant, 
adding that ‘It will cost $800,000 to keep the building 
from collapsing.’ The plant is about 43 per cent finished 
and already the main beams are cracking and 280 pillars 


have sunk 6!/, inches. The dispatch said several builders | * 


“who got filled with the ideas of the capitalistic class’ have 
been arrested. 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


By every yardstick these ‘jewels of perfec- 
tion” measure up to the highest quality 
standards. The absolute uniformity of weight, 
temper and shape of CARTER TRAVELERS is 
scientifically controlled by a modern metal- 
lurgical laboratory. 

That means smooth running work, long trou- 
ble-free performance and less wear on ex- 
pensive rings. 


_ CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
R. A. HAYNES, Special Representative, 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
W.L. RANKIN... . « » §. Chester St., Gastonia, N. C. 
P.L.PIERCY ......°. . . 128 Hudson St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J.R. RICHIE ..... . 3014 Lewis Farm Road, Raleigh, N. C. 
P. O. Box No. 560, LaGrange, Ga. 
HUGH WILLIAMS & Co. - « « « » 47 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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N. C. Safety Conference Slated May 4-6 


The North Carolina Industrial Commission will conduct 
its 22nd annual statewide industrial safety conference May 
4-6 at the George Vanderbilt Hotel in Asheville, N. C. 

According to H. S. Baucom, director of the commission's 
safety division, the program for the event is nearly com- 
pleted and a number of outstanding figures in the safety 
field have been secured for the conference program. 

Concerning the conference, Mr. Baucom states: “In in- 
dustry, both employer and employee must know and comply 
with safety rules and regulations. The problem is not so 
much one of acquiring additional knowledge and methods 
but of applying the knowledge and methods we already 
possess. If these are well-applied a sharp drop in accidental 
injuries and deaths in North Carolina will be certain. 

“We hope to accelerate a general awareness and applica- 
tion of this knowledge and these methods by the industrial 
safety sections of this statewide conference. With our united 
efforts in this common cause the safety and welfare of North 
Carolina's thousands of workers will improve.’ 


Hertwig Scores Present Government Policies 


The textile industry wishes to fight its way out of the 
present depression ‘under its own steam’ without either 
“coddling” or intervention’’ on the part of the government, 
a top industry spokesman said last month. President Charles 
C. Hertwig of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
major trade organization of the textile industry, told the 
Surplus Manpower Committee of the Ofhce of Defense 
Mobilization that basic principles, on which the American 
economy as a whole is founded, are in danger of being 
sacrificed by present government policies. 

The A.C.M.I. president, who is also president of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., cautioned against “‘junking”’ the 
system of free competitive bidding and adopting in its place 
a program of ‘preferential and discriminatory’’ procurement 
of goods which are in abundant supply. 

The committee is holding hearings to study the feasibility 
of diverting government contracts to labor surplus areas 
and Mr, Hertwig, heading its list of witnesses, asserted such 
a plan ts neither justified nor workable as far as the textile 
industry is concerned. 

Noting that other witnesses were advocating preferential 
procurement as a ‘share the work’ scheme, Mr. Hertwig 
questioned the value of a policy which ‘‘by shifting business 
from one area of unemployed to another area of unem- 
ployed, would merely reduce unemployment in one area and 
increase it in another.”’ 

Referring to a plan advanced by the Textile Workers 
Union, C.I.0., he commented that this proposal would 
reduce or eliminate third shift work in many mills, and he 
estimated there are some 125,000 men and women now 
employed on third shift textile operations throughout the 
country. ‘To these people, their jobs mean just as much as 
jobs mean to first shift employees. Why should they be 
discriminated against ?”’ 

He charged that any policy of contract preferment adds 
to the burdens of taxpayers, defeats efforts toward greater 
economy in government procurement, defies the principle of 
free competition, imposes penalties on efficient enterprise 
and “hands rewards to the less efficient.” 

Substitution of preferential procurement for competitive 


bidding when goods are in ample supply “violates every 
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principle which has been held sacred in American enterprise | 
and in the conduct of government business,’ Mr. Hertwig | 


said, adding: ‘These principles are in essence the safeguard 
of the American interest. If they are thrown into the dis- 
card, the public interest becomes the football of favoritism, 
of undercover influence and special dealing.” 


Mr. Hertwig said that to deny one company the right to | 


bid for business and to funnel that business to another con- | 


cern or to another part of the country would be of no help | 


in relieving a depression that is industry-wide, as is the case 
in the present textile slump. 
Current textile unemployment is not due to restrictions, 


material diversions or similar developments of the defense | 


production program and is thus a problem different from 
that existing in hard-goods industries, he pointed out. 
Neither can preferential procurement cure any fundamental, 
long-standing problems peculiar to certain segments of the 
textile industry, he added. 

Mr. Hertwig reminded the hearing panel members that, 


| 


geographically, the textile industry has areas marked by 
patterns of specialization in the types of fabrics they pro- | 


duce and it would be difficult, “if not impossible,”’ to 


transfer production of specific military goods from one | 


place to another. 
At least five-eighths of the government procurement of 


cotton fabrics is bound by physical factors to certain well- | 


defined areas, he said, adding: ‘“That portion which could | 


be transferred by preferential treatment would be small and | 


fleeting compensation for the principles put to sacrifice.” 
“The government has taken from us no markets, and 


whatever demand it has made or is making for our products | 


is merely something added to civilian business,’ the A.C. | 


M.I. president brought out. “Although most of us could 


use additional government business, we would not wish | 


such business to be obtained by preferential treatment at 
the expense of the American taxpayers.” 

Following is a statement by Sydney M. Cone, Jr., presi- 
dent of the National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics, concerning the proposed extension and amendment 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950: 


‘The executive committee of the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics is of the opinion that no justi- 


fication exists today for the continuation of price controls 
on the finishing of textile fabrics. Our association is con- | 


vinced that the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, should contain provisions for the suspension of 
price controls on textile finishing, or complete abolition of 
such price controls. This step can have no adverse effect on 
the national economy or the purposes of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

“Current textile prices are substantially below the O.P.S. 
ceilings. The same condition applies to the finishing charges 
of the commission finisher, who processes approximately 70 
per cent of the finished cotton fabrics produced each year. 

“Costing and pricing of textile finishes is a complex 
operation. There are thousands of colors and print designs, 
as well as 578 special finishes in use at the present time. 
Confusion and uncertainty result from the endless red tape 
of any price regulation, and, if continued, our industry will 
be further hampered in its efforts to emerge from the present 
depressed condition of the textile market. 

“In the year immediately following the start of the 
Korean war, production in finished cotton fabrics amounted 
to approximately 7.7 billion yards. This rate of production 
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All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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exceeds the peak reached in the war years and reflects the 
new finishing capacity built in the post-war period. In the 
eight-month period since July, 1951, the production rate has 
dropped 15 per cent as a result of the depressed textile mar- 
ket. Inventories of gray and finished fabrics at the finishing 
level are estimated to be 25 per cent above the pre-Korean 


level. It is obvious that the productive capacity of the 
finishing industry is more than sufficient to meet any fore- 
seeable demands by our national economy. 

“We are confident that the Congress does not favor con- 
trols on our economy when it is clear that the need has 
passed. It is our considered judgment that a careful exam- 
ination of the situation will sustain our recommendation to 
decontrol prices of textile finishing.” 


Cotton Consumption For March Listed 


The Census Bureau reported cotton consumption for the 
period of March 2-29 averaged 36,827 bales for each work- 
ing day. This compared with an average of 45,152 bales 
for the same period a year ago, and with 39,089 for the 
February period this year. 

Consumption of cotton in the March period was 736,535 
bales compared with 768,889 in the February period and 
903,041 a year ago. 7 

Cotton on hand March 29 included: In consuming estab- 
lishments 1,639,474 bales of lint compared with 2,372,414 
a year ago. In public storage and at compresses, 3,824,842 
bales of lint compared with 3,608,373 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active on March 29 totaled 19,885,000 
compared with 19,854,000 on March 1 this year and 20,- 
980,000 on March 31 a year ago. 


1951 Carded Cotton Sales Yarn Output 


A total production of 651 million pounds of carded 
cotton sales yarn in 1951 amply demonstrates the ability of 
the industry to meet the exceptionally heavy demands of 
the defense program without neglecting its civilian market, 
A. Henry Thurston, director, textile division, National 
Production Authority, Department of Commerce, pointed 
out recently. 

Shipments during 1951 amounted to 626 million pounds, 
or 96 per cent of total production. Of the shipments, 116 
million pounds, or 18.6 per cent represented defense-rated 
orders, Mr. Thurston said. The-highest rate of production 
was reached during the first quarter, when, without undue 
pressure, the mills pushed their output to 194 million 
pounds, almost equal to the peak production during World 
War II. 

The first quarter production is chiefly notable, however, 
because it was obtained with fewer spindles and without 
the shift to heavier yarns that occurred during the war 
period. Improved machinery for advanced manufacturing 
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techniques are credited with being responsible for the 1951 
increase, N.P.A.’s textile division explained. 

Declining civilian demand and the failure of military 
procurement to reach anticipated levels resulted in greatly 
reduced operations in most mills during the months that 
followed. In the second quarter of 1951, production of 
carded cotton sales yarn dropped to 174 million pounds, 
and by the third quarter it was down to approximately 136 
million pounds. The mills producing yarns for duck, web- 
bing and other defense-use products were able to operate 
at a relatively higher rate than others. 

Fourth-quarter production, reported at 147 million 
pounds, was nine per cent above the third-quarter rate, but 
still well below the level of the first and second quarters. 
Increases over the previous quarter were shown in every 
classification except single weaving yarns, hose cord and 
thread yarns. The greatest increase was in heavier yarns. 

Total shipments during the fourth quarter amounted to 
143 million pounds, compared with 126 million pounds in 
the third quarter. Shipments on defense-rated orders 
dropped from 25.8 per cent of total shipments in the third 
quarter to 19.7 per cent in the fourth quarter. 


Insulating yarns, the only classification showing an in- 
crease in percentage of rated shipments, reached a high for 
the year of 38.5 per cent. Other yarn classifications having 
a high percentage of rated shipments included single-weav- 
ing (21 per cent), two-ply weaving (16 per cent), other 
ply weaving (64 per cent) and hose cord (53 per cent). 

Hours of operation of machinery in place during the 
fourth quarter remained at approximately the same level as 
the previous quarter, but they were considerably lower than 
for the first two quarters. During the fourth quarter spin- 
ning spindle operations averaged 88 hours; twister spindles, 
86 hours; and cards, 90 hours a week. 


O.P.A. Amendment Aids Manufacturers 


Amendment 43 to Ceiling Price Regulation 22, recently 
issued by the Office of Price Stabilization and which became 
effective April 5, exempts manufacturers of textile yarns, 
threads, twines, cordage; nets, laces and fabrics from the 
requirement that their reports on ceiling prices under Sec- 
tion 32 be made on Form 128. 

As a further aid to manufacturers, revised instructions to 
O.P.0. Public Form No. 128 have been issued clarifying 
and simplifying the steps for filling out that form. In the 
formulation of this amendment, there has been consultation 
with industry representatives, including trade association 
representatives, and consideration has been given to their 
recommendations. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


WANTED 


Experienced loom man on Dobbies and cams 
to start up and supervise very small cotton 
weaving plant. Age no limit. Dobby experi- 
ence essential. Mill in Arizona. Background 
and reference in first letter. 


Write “L. M. 22."" care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer carding, spinning or assisant su- 
perintendent. 14 years’ experience as over- 
seer. 46 years of age. Excellent references. 
sober. Available on 30 days notice. Write 


care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Chariette 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent's 
position with cotton mill in Soutb. Well ex- 
perienced in both capacities. Have taken I. 
Cc. 8S. courses In general mill work and de- 
signing. Twenty years’ experience on mak- 
ing yarns 6's to 50's, single and ply and 
various weaves, such as shirting, drills, cor- 
duroys, ducks, sateens, denim, tire cord fab- 
rics, and dobby weaves. References furnish- 
ed. All inquiries answered promptly. 


Write “A. A..”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. MN. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washingten, D. C. 


WANTED 


Twelve 40° Whitin Cards, 27° doffers, 12” 
collers, 100-110 wire 


BARTEX SPINNING COMPANY 
Clayton, N. C. 


WANTED 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintend- 
ent’s position with cotton mill. Well experi- 
enced in both capacities. Textile School 
graduate with 13 years’ excellent experience 
making drills, ticking, corduroy, draperies, 
duck, etc. Can guarantee results in high 
eMiciency and quality. A-1 references fur- 
nished. All inquiries answered promptly. 


Write “D-G,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. Box 1235, Charlotte, N. C. 


WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER 


Large plant lecated in Southeast has open- 
ing for weave room overseer. Tire cord fab- 
ric experience necessary. Must be capable 
of supervising several hundred employees. 
Address inquiries to 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


de —-HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 
for __one year at $1.50 or _ three years at $3.00. 


(Check) (Check) 
SIGNED 
ADDRESS 
i REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 
| Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 
| Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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(NOTE: Im some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of 
a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circule- 
tion, etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933, and Jaly 2, 1946. 


Of Textile Bulletin, published Monthly at Charlotte, 
N. C., for October, 1951. 


State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Junius M. 
Smith, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of Textile Bulletin and that the following is. 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 2, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946, embodied In Section 233, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor and business manager are: 


Publisher, Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.: business man- 
ager. Junius M. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. 


That the owner is: Clark Publishing Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C.; David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Aileen B. Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; Junius M. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

(Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this lith day 
of April, 1952 
(Signed) HENRIETTA @. MONROE, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires August 11, 1952.) 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 
278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.25 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 
rayon handling. 


Order from: 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Single - Double - Triple 
Rates: $4 hf 
four Rotary Counters e Slasher Counters e Hank 
ers. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. - 2 
TEXTILE BULLETIN Pick Counters e Picker Counters e Yardage Counters — 


©. Box 1235 


Chalets WAK INDUSTRIES Choriotte, N. C. 


e If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
THE NEW EDITION OF a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 

, Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 
Nelson's 


employees and employers. 


DR ACTIC AL @ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 


Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


LOOM ng business contacts 
FIXING - 


Is Now Available 
TWISTING DEPARTMENT OVERSEER 


Completely Revised Large tire cord plant has good opening for HAVE YOU MOVED? 


and Includes a Chap- <==. If you put off notifying us of your 
ter on the Crompton Address replies to ““T'N-14” change in address it is possible that 
and Knowles Auto- Care Textile Bulletin you will miss two copies of TEX- 


Use the form below to tell us when 
Cloth Bound you move or plan to move. 


Nearly 100 Illustrations 


BROOMS Please PRINT address on envelope 


The Association of the Blind of as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
PRICE $2.00 


South Carolina reaching you. 


1501 Confederate Ave. Tel. 6013 
Columbia, 8. C. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
WANTED—Position as assistant overseer carding 


BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE L N. SS Would consider overhauling fly frames or grind- 


ing cards. 25 years’ experience. Excellent refer- 
ences. Write ““S. W. H.,”" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Now give us the new address 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer of cloth room with 
POSITION WANTED—Dyehouse foreman experienc- 


ed with direct, develop, sulphur, vat, and nap- 35 years’ experience, cotton and rayon goods 
thol dyes. Experience covers laboratory training Can give excellent reference. Write ‘‘B-15,."" care 
with large dyestuff manufacturer, cotton piece Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
goods dyeing on jiggs and padder, beam dyeing, N.C. — 


cotton and rayon package dyeing and cotton raw 
stock dyeing. Write ‘‘V. N. D.,"" care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Read Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer preparation with 19 Circulation Department 
years’ experience, 10 years first shift overseer. TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Experienced on slasher, warper and quiller. Can 


furnish references and come for interview. Write ad 225 
“‘Quality,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, assi ve ISINg " Car. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN-—-MEN WANTED: We can place manager or supt. large rayon-cotton cloth mill; supt. and asst. supt. large cotton-rayon finishing 
plant; supt. worsted yarns; supt. knit. mill tee-shirts, sweat shirts and knit. briefs; supt. yarn dyed silk fabric mill; tricot mill managers, supts., 
overseers; viscose engineer; quality control engineer; designers pile fabrics and floor coverings; jig dyer rayon-cotton fabrics: overseer woolen weav- 
ing; overseer rayon weaving; second hand woolen carding; asst. overseer cotton piece goods bleaching; time study-industrial engineers: salesmen (sev- 
eral); chemists, chemical engineers and laboratory men; sewing mach. fixers; woolen card fixer; jacquard loom fixer. 


LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to keep informed of attractive positions open in the textile mills. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
204 Washington St. Phone Liberty 2-6547 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND SUPPLYING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. Carolina Reprs.: W. D. Wor- 
nall and B. Gales McClintock, Box 1534, Charlotte 1, N. C.: Georgia and Ala- 
bama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; Repr. for Air Condi- 
tioning and Humidifying Equipment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, 5. C 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Warehouse and Laboratory, 4001 Rossville Bivd., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs J. H. Orr, Megr., Charlotte, N. C.; George R 
Howard, Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte. N. C.: W. D. Livingston, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.: C. O. Starnes, Rome. 
Ga.: J. T. Bohannon, Jr., and R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office. Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D 
Hunter, R. S&S. Meade. @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: Eugene J. Adams, P. O 
Box 3228. South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. Comer, Jr., Green- 
ville. S. C.: Jack B. Button, 1408 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: Cc. B 
Suttle, Jr.. P. O. Box 4817, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyana- 
mid Co., Mobile, Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Piants,. Charlotte, N. C 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 22) 
8S. Church 8t.. Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


ANDERSON MACHINE SHOP, INC., Brook Road, Needham Heights, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: William J. Moore, Poinsett Hotel Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 8. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept., Charlies H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. J. V. Ashiey, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Megr., 
T. FP. Hart. Sales: Mfg. Plant. Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd.., 
Greenville, S. C., A. B. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Porrest Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mgr.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
an@ Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
PF. B. Boreman. 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC., Centredale, R. I. Sou. Office: 1201 South 
Carolina National Bank Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


ATWOOD DIVISION. Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I 
Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sallis. 
Prank P. Barrie: Atlanta Office, 903 Whitehead Bidg., Agent. J. W. Stribling. 


RAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE. 1001 Marshal! St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll). Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave, Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. C. L. Park, Sou. Dist 
Mer., P. O. Box 446, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggenkamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., 
Apt. B, Charlotte, N. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. 
R. Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga... Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia #4, Pa 
“arolinas Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7 
N. C.: Ga. and Ala. Sales Agt.: Chas. T. Stover Co., Atlanta, Ga 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Reprs.: Chas. G. Kelley and N. L. Killebrew, Charlotte, 
N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: D. C. Waynick, Greensboro, N. C. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, 8th and Pennell! Sts., Chester, Pa. Sou. Repr.: George 
A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C 


BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jesobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096 South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, 
v.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
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Hend@erson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. Froneberger, Jr.. 583 Woodland Dr.. 
Jreensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs. Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N.C.: Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylaceuga. 
Ala.; L. J. MeCall, 536 E. Paris Rd., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanocoga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day. care 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., INC, Graham, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pitteburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc., 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 5. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC.. Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C. John Mo- 
Laughlin, Mer. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Imnc.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Texas Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas. 
Tex. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Mer., J. L. Harkey: 
Sales Reprs.; P. L. Pindell, Charlotte. N. C.: R. L. Swift, No. 3 Sherwood 
Court Apts., Ridgeland Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter 8. 
Gliichrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouse, 1517 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO., Industrial Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. Sou. 
Dealer Reprs.: Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc., 959 W. 2ist St.. Norfolk, Va.: 
Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc., 737 Byrd Park Ct., Richmond, Va.: Indus- 
trial Truck Sales & Service Co., 418 E. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: M-H 
Equipment Co., 1804 Blanding St., Columbia, S. C.: 1908 Lisbon Dr., 8.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; care FPorsyth Garage, 525 Margaret St.. Jacksonville, Fla.;: 335 
N.W. Fifth St., Miami, Pla.: Whitmore Industrial Trucks, 2209 East Broadway. 
P. ©. Box 1241, Tampa, Fla.; 329 Hubbards Lane, P. O. Box 112, Louisville 7, 
Ky.; R. F. D. 1, Hixson, Tenn.; M-H Equipment Co., 2403-05 Broadway, N.E.., 
P. ©. Box 1984, Enoxville, Tenn.: Fred J. Vandemark Co., 1110 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; M-H Equipment Co., 845 Lomb Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: Fred 
J. Vandemark Co., 400 Shall St., P. O. Box 2684, Little Rock, Ark.: 611 Julius 
Ave., New Orleans 21, La.; 4947 E. 23rd St., Tulsa, Okla.; Arst Equipment Co., 
118 8. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla.; Alford Bidg.. 318 Cadiz St.. Room 231. Dallas. 
Tex.: T. G. Frazee, 810 Petroleum Bidg.. Houston 2, Tex. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. 
Gen. Sales Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg.. 
Room 317, Atianta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998; John C. Alderson, Asst. Mer., 
Atlanta Office: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert. Box 342. Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville. 
S. C.; Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C., D. L. Priday. V.-Pres. 
and Gen. Mer. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLEMAN CO., INC., Greenville, 8. C. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York. N. Y¥ 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales So., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Mar.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., INC., Box 153, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant; 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. John C. Irvin, Sou. Mer 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC., Factors, 1071 Sixth Ave., at 4ist St., New 
York 18, N. Y., Tel. Chickering 4-4210. Subsidiary of Crompton Co., Crompton, 
R. I 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 


714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Megr.: 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2. Tex.. EB. EK 
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Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.; 
506 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mer.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla.. W. T. Roundy 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office, 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 E. Third St.. Charlotte. N. C 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. ©O., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr, 
P. ©. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAVIDSON ENGINEERING CO., Winston-Salem. N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. 
Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, 5. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5S. C.; Kenneth EK. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 2509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: J. M 
Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; PF. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis, Tenn.: D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: K. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd.. Jacksonville, 
Fla. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Hall & 
Co., Spartanburg, 5. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co. and Mill & Textile Supply. Inc., Birmingham, Ala.: Industrial 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., Dallas, Tex 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, 
Greenville, Columbia, S. C.: Roanoke. Va.. 
Macon, Augusta, Ga 


Raleigh, N. C.; 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.: 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville. 
5. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: C. E. Dietzel. 
4054 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.: 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701. Pittsburgh, Pa. Factory Branches, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex. and Preston & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis. 
Mer. Warehouses at Batty Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co., 
Atianta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala McGowin-Lyons 
Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply Co.. New Orleans. La.: 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks Supply Co.. Monroe, La.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, Fla., and 
Charieston, S&S. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn Lewis Supply Co.. 
Memphis, Tenn.;: Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply. Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. ©. Box 875, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. J 


“Bill” Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr.. Greensboro. N. C., Tel. 4-5689. 8S. C. and 
Western N. C. Repr.: C. E. Oliver 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L 


Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis. 
Manufacturer’s Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave.. Providence. R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I Sou. Office and Warehouses, Spartanbure. 8S Ww. M 
Mitchell and Donald Marshall; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W., A. Wilton 
Kilgore. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office: Wilmington, Del.; Sou. Dist. Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1. 
N. C.; LeRoy Eennette, Charlotte Dist. Mer.: J. L. Moore. Salesman and 
Technical Service Mgr. Peroxygen Products Div.: C. W. Rougeux,. Salesman. 
all located at Charlotte address. O. S. McOullers, Sales and Service Repr., 315 
E. Paris Rd., Greenville, S. C.; N. P. Arnold, Sales and Service Repr., 2386 
Alston Dr., 5.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. M. Harris, Sales and Service Repr., 3630 
Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. S. Seidel, Sales and Service Repr., 1538 
Shoup Court, Apt. 1, Decatur, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., INC., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 2. 
N. C. R. D. Sloan, Mer.;: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.: J. V. Kilthetffer. Labora- 
tory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspondent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown. H. B 
Constable, H. H. Pield, M. D. Haney. Jr. Technical Demonstrators: J. J 
Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey. G. R. Turner. 
H. ¥. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. Vieira. The address for all of the above 
gentiemen is: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909. Charlotte. 
N.C. Salesmen: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, Greenville. S. C.: J. A. Kidd. 
1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, 
Greensboro, N.C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring St... N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904. 
A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley. 
P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Sutherland, Jr., A. V. Kerr .J. W. Billings- 
ley, A. R. Williams, Jr.. M. S. Williams, Jr.. L. A. Burroughs Chattanooga, 
Tenn., C. BH. Asbiry; Knoxville, Tenn., M. S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga 
A. W. Pickens: Memphis, Tenn.: J. A. Verhage 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C:: 
Washington, D. C. 


753 Munsey Blidge. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig. Co.. 442 
Stonewall St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson. 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.; R. F. ‘“‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph 
Gossett & Co., Greenville, S. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St.. Charlotte. N C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton. N. C. Reprs.: N. W. Euray, Lin- 
cointon, N. C.; Paul Euray, Lincolnton, N. C.: Industrial Suppliers, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Fall River Mill Supply Co., Fal! River, Mass.: Theodore Huston. 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


FAIRBANKS C©CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3. N. Y Pactory and 
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District Office: 202 Division St.. Rome, Gea. Sou. Reprse.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Brierclif? Circle, N.E., Atianta, Ga.: M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.: H. M. Sims, P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.: H. M. Summerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors In all principal cities 


FELTERS CO., THE, Unisorb Div., 210-G South St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co.. W. Main St.. Clinton. S. C. Tel. 
Teletype Clinton TLX 90 

FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C 

FORBES CO., WALTER T., Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass 
Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Offices. 509 Johnston Bidg.. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N.C 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave and Second St.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia. N. C 
Sou. Reprs.: K. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place. Charlotte N.C George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh. 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, §. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; G. BE. Tate, Richmond, Va.: J. A. Basinger, Jr.. Charlotte, N. C.: B. C 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office ana 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. S. H. Williams, Mer 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia. N. C 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P 
©. Box 176, Greenville, 5. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3. 
N. C.; C. EB. Dietzel, 4054 Givens St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex.; D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15. Pa. Fac- 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.. and Preston and Filbert Sts.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick 
Supply Co., New Orleans, La Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks 
Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fia., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., and Charleston, S. C.;: Keith Simmons Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc.. 
Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply. 
Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg. Va.: Noland Co.. 
Roanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., 
George A. McFetters, Pres.. Phone 4-5333 
Greensboro, N. C 


Greensboro, N. C., Phone 2-5678. 
Repr.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 4-1525. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Div 
5S. E. Owen, Jr., and C 


Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs 
T. Timmons, Greenville, 8S. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 


Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.: G: P. King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga. : 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro. N. C R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N .C.: 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.: W. A. Dotterer. Florence. 8S. C.: E. T Hughes. 


Columbia, 5. C., C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta. Ga.: R. M. Thilba- 
deau, Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.: Philadelphia. 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Toledo. Ohio 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I.. Sou. Offices: Atlanta. Ga. 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. J. C. Martin, Mgr.: Charlotte. 
N. C., 523 W. Fourth St., Wm. B. Martin, Sou. Sales Mer 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C.. Atlanta. Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S C Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave.. 
Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. 
N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens. 
S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2. Tex.. Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn: C. L Elgert, 10 E 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen. Rt. No 2, 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rd... NE... 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt. Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: S. P Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 302‘, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. Tel. 3654: J. c Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown. 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. W. H. 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E 


Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester 8. Mass., Phone 6-6207. 
Reprs.: Harold S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelton Ave.. Philadelphia 38 Pa.. Phone 
GE 8-0500; E. Jack Lawrence, 22444 Forsyth St., S.W., Box 4072. Atlanta. Ga., 
Phone Walnut 5250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala.. Phone Opelika 254-J; Jack 
Dempsey, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.. Phone 5-5021; Charles A 
Haynes, Jr., 749 Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau. Providence 5 R. I., 
Phone Hopkins 1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.. 
Phone 5-5021; Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine 8t.. Worcester 8, Mass., Phone 
~ 2 Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga.. and Gastonia, N. C.: Branch: Philadelphia. 
a. 


HUNTER MACHINE CO., JAMES, North Adams, Mass. Sou Repr.; Carl End- 
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lein, 1734 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Sou. Service Plant for Cloth Expand- 
ers. Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc., 114 McKoy St... Greenville, S. C 
Ralph C. Wing. 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES. INC., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid, Jr 
TDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid. Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL COATING APPLICATORS CORP., P. O. Box 86, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. Frank H. Chamberlain, Jr. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.: Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fila.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Memphis, Tenn.: Savannah, Ga 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC., 21 Vernon St., Whitman, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Chariotte 1, N. C. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., BE. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Chariotte, N. C.. and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant. Warehouse and Office. 
P. O. Box 3096. South Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer... both of Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L. 
FProneberger, Jr.. 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: L. J. MeCall, 536 BE. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, C. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Charles C. Switzer. Textile Sales 
Megr.. 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bide.. Greenville, S. C.; Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert E. DeLapp, Jr., Green- 
ville, 8S. C.. Office: James C. Jacobs, Apt. 111-7, Crystal Springs, Spartanburg 
5. C., E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8S. C., Office: F. M. ““Ted’’ Wallace, 804 
College Ave.. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warehouses Charlotte, N. C., 
and Greenville, 5. C 

ville, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 653, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 5-5451. Greenville, S&S. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, Columbus, Ga 


LAMINEX, INC., 994 Jefferson St.. New Bedford, Mass. For Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina: United States Supply Co., George A. Howell, Jr., 211 
Rockingham Rd., Rockingham, N. C., Tel. Rockingham 3-443: for Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi: Charies G. Stover Co., P. O. Box 6, West Point, Ga., Tel. 
West Point 3-6211; for Gaston County and Northern Tennessee: Hamner Sales 
Agency, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. Gastonia 5-0861. 


LANDIS. INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman 
Box 1383. Greenville, S. C.: Carl W. Welch, Jr.. P. O. Box 302, Gastonia N. C., 
Western N. C. Repr.: C. G. Seabrook, Jr.. Box 6, Anderson, 5S. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEWITH MACHINERY CORP., WILSON, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


LIVERMORE CORP... H. F., Aliston Station, Boston 4, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Piant. Boston 34. Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St.. Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave., East 
Point, Ga.: Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.: William T 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, N. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


M B MFG. Co., INC., 1060 State St.. New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver 
D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the states of North 
and South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the 
states of Alabama and Georgia. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carelina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.: 
Texas and Arkansas, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex; 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. (Supply House). 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C 


MANTON GAULIN MFG. CO., INC., 51 Garden St., Everett 49, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: W. A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, 5. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 2300 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C.; W. P 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS SOUTHERN CORPF., 121 Welborn St., Greenville, 
Ss. C., Tel. Greenville 23-4655. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T 
Perbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 5. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.: 8S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Bex 1351, Greenville, 86. C.: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atianta, Ga 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., INC., 400 32nd St.. Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morrison, 
Pres.: Cason J. Callaway, Jr., V.-Pres. and Treas.; Harry L. George, Sec.; E 
Waite, Chief Engineer: EZ. S. Livingston, Chief Technician: C. FE. Hett, Jr., 
Columbus Div. Repr.; Robert Pharr, Carolina Div. Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 FPranklin St.. Providence. R. I.: European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. ©. Box 246, Moeoresville, N.C. 
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MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 15 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., E. F. Slaughter and A. P. Sommer, P. O. Box 2425. 
Chariotte 1, N. C.; J. Pred Slaughter, 2001-C Claymore Dr., Marietta, Ga 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.: Kenneth Mackinazie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Geo. A. Artope 
and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A 
Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: J. EK. 
Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atianta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 213 
Columbus Interstate Bidg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange 
Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St., Room 3210. 
Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Donald C. Creech. 
Chariotte, N. C.; Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.: W. 
Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Johnston, 131 W. Pirst 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave.. New York 16, N. Y¥. 
Sou. Reprs.: National] Starch Products, Inc., 194-210 Haynes St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Pred N. Eastwood; Howard Smith, 2025 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ira L. Dowdee, 1800 Sprague Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Tom Griffin, 3706-A Skyline 
Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; D. R. Lassiter, 26 Jefferson Apt., Rockingham, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 30 Crown St., Nashua, WN. H. 
Sou. Reprs.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; Harris Mfg. 
Co., 443 Stonewall St., S.W., P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 7862, Greenville, S. C.;: Jas. A 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred Winecoff, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: Charlotte, N. C.. 
Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, Ga., Birming- 
ham, Ala 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, S. C 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1508. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood. S. C.. Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, 8. C.. Tel. 5568: Frank G. North, Pres.. and Mark W 
Mayes. V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., General Office: 22 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office: Oakite Products, Inc., 317 Palmer Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., W. 
A. Bailtzell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: G. Tatum, 3607 8S. Court St., Montgomery 6, 
Ala.; H. W. Kole, 209 W. First St.. Charlotte 2, N. C.: D. B. Lamb, 1133 Albert 
St., Knoxville 17, Tenn.; L. T. Prince, 328 8. Davie St., Greensboro, N. C.: O. 
D. Riddle, Jr., 317 Palmer Bidg.. Oakite Products, Inc., Atlanta 3, Ga.: F. W. 
Weldon, P. O. Box 976, Birmingham 1, Ala.: H. W. Hatley, 729 E. 53rd St.. 
Savannah, Ga.;: B. F. Swint, Lewis Village, P. O. Box 1271, Greenville, 8. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 115 Morris St., Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. Megr., 
Edwin W. Klump, 2437 Lucena Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C 


ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., THE, Piqua, Ohio. Sou. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis. 
Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


PADDOCK J. C., Spartanburg, 8. C 
PEASE & CO., J. N., 11946 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N .C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga.;: J. H. Almond, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5S. C.: T. H. Nelson. Charlotte, N. C.: W. R 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., 332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices in 
New York City, N. Y.; Chicago, I); Philadelphia, Pa.: Cleveland, Ohio: Provi- 
dense, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Incr, Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville. 
S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & Chemica! 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING C©CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 352-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A, 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne. 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025; J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, 8. C., Tel. 7668, Mark W. Mayers, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres.. Glee B. Thompson, Sec., Prederick M 
Suchke, Plant Megr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Offices: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE ©O., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth St. and Tabor Read, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Office, Dryer Div.: 815 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Tal. 83-6097 
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John E. Schenck, Mgr.; Sales and Reclothing Branch, Textile Machinery Div.: 
P. O. Box 1361, Spartanburg, 8. C., Tel. 6163, Joseph P. Christ, Mgr. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC., Main Office and Factory, 63 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. (Tel. Eliot 4-0200). Sales Office: 50 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. ¥. (Tel. Murray Hill 2-2240). Reprs.: Homer Arey, P. O. Box 641, 
Concord, N. C. (Tel. Concord 23-7211): A. B. Belmore, 155 Fern Ave., Collings- 
wood, N. J. (Tel. Collingswood 5-4209R); Equipment Sales Corp., 1457 Bristol 
Highway, Kingsport, Tenn. (Tel. Kingsport 2740); McJunkin Corp., P. O. Box 
513, Charlestown, West Virginia. (Tel. Charlestown 2-6144) 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
xn. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER DIV., 
Passiac, N. J Pactory: North Charleston, 8S. C Southern Distributors 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co.. Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Chariles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee- 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nashville; 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Richmond 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave.. Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Kiinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. (Creels, Warpers and 
Beamers), and H. Walter Fricke, Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office 
J. BE. Rheads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.,. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1539, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga,. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. ©. Box 1474, Jefferson Bide... Greensboro, N. C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga 

ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 

ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.., F. Crowder. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


Irving J. Royce, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch 8St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. Hubbard (in charge), H. M. Walsh, W. 
A. Thomason, Jr., Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., 101 Marietta St.. Herman J. 
Jones (in charge), Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: Greenville, 8S. C., Woodside 
Bidg., C. Perry Clanton (in charge), Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y¥ 


* Bou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 8 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr., F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SCHMIDT MFG. CO., P. O. Box 560, 280-292 North St.. New Bedford, Mass 
Sou. Plant: Greenville Belting Co., P. O. Box 59, 206 Emile Ave., Greenville, 
8s. C. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Elgin 
5887, Vasser Woolley, Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, V. R. Mills, A. Dillon, 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, Concord, N. C.; W. H. Cutts, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Welling La Grone, Greenville, N. C., in the Wetting and Finishing Div.: Dr 
Paul V. Seydel, David Meriwether, Atlanta, Ga.: J. E. Spearman, Charlotte, 
N. C. Northern and Export Repr: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main 
St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). Southwest- 
ern Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Warehouse and Office: 224 W. First St., E. H. 
Steger, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Guy C. Brazell, 231 Huron 8t., De- 
catur, Ga.; James E. East, 116 Tranquil Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; R. Bugene 
Roberts, P. O. Box 1302, Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Wheeler, P. ©. Box 121, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SIGNAL THREAD CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., P. O. Box 1710, 
Atlanta, Ga., F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, Mer. 
Industrial Sales. Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Pia., Miami, Fla.. Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: J. M. Mathers, Columbia, 8. C.; T. F. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. O. Holt, 1220 Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 MeclIver 8t., 
Greenville, 8. C.: R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.; C. C. 
Nix, 1926 Sixteenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; T. A. Crossley, Montgomery, 
Ala.; L. M. Kay and H. G. Lane, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., and H. H. 
Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fla 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. ©. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies. 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.: James W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.: Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 8 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St.. N.E.. Apt. 20, 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Main Office and Factory, 40 Keen St., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Office: S. Fred Toll, 2116 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mer., P. O. 
Box 3061, Phone 4-3718, Greensboro, N. C.; E. 8. Meservey, Ga. and part Ala., 
1303 Clairmont Circle, Apt. 2, Phone Evergreen 6852, Decatur, Ga., Phone 
Dearborn 4523; G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; 
O. L. ‘Blackie’’ Carter, part 8S. C., Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.; 
T. BE. Doane, part Tenn., Northern Ala., Ky.. W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and 
N. J., Phone 264, 1012 St. David St., Tarboro, N. C. 
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SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH, YATES D., Gastonia, N. C. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 3046—28th Ave.. Kenosha, Wis 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Branch Mer., C. M 
Wendell: 12089 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18. Md.: R. C. Lapp, Br. Mer.: 915 S 
Clarkson St., Charlotte 6, N. C.: G. M. Weitz, Br. Mer., 605 E. McMillan St.. 
Cincinnati 6. Ohio. H. E. Gage. Br. Mer.: 2932 Commerce St.. Dallas 1, Tex.., 
Cc. C. Boutwell, Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fla.. A. B. Woodham, 
Br. Mgr.; 1040 Camp St., New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Mer.; 1617 
W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Va., C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mer. 


SNOWISS FUR CO., B., Lockhaven, Pa. Sou. Repr.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. 
Box 1474, Jefferson Blidg.. Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 2-5681 and 2-5458. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.: H. W 
Causey, Branch Mgr. Sou Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.: Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charlies E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN SOUND & ELECTRONICS CORP., 2 Aberdeen Dr., Green- 
ville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, Spartanburg. 5S. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO., (N. C. Equipment Ce.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mger.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions. Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
STAHMER WOODEN SOLED SHOE CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.: W. N. Dulaney. 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs L. A. Dillon, 815 Third St.. Durham, 
N. C.: H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C.: W. T. O'’Steen. 
Rt. 5, Greenville, 5. C.: Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Repr.: J. Kenneth Sumner 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little. 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St.. Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
88-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3803 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte. 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole, Dr., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville. S. C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York N. Y. Charlotte 
Office: 1620 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, Mer., P.O. Box 808: 
N. C., Va. and Tenn. Repr.: W. S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: 
Crawtord H. Garren, P. O. Box 303, Pendleton, S. C.: Atlanta Office: 80 W 
Peachtree Place, N. W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes, Mgr., 1257 Durand Drive. 
N. W.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Myrick, 302 24th St., Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Ga. Repr.: 
Rodney Simpson, 80 W. Peachtree Pl. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivestor, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Parmer, Box 150, Langley, S. C 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres.. W. S 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1723, Atlanta, Ge. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: 
Fr. M. Edwards, Raleigh. N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro. N. C.: Cc. W 
Meadors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. 
Columbia, 5. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.: J. G. Loudermilk. 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.; J. 8. Sammons, Birmingham. Ala.: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.;: H. E. Meunter, Charlotte, N. C.: Cc. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE LABORATORIES, Box 1396, Gastonia, N. C. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Baddy. 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. O. Box 186, Dallas. N. C. C.O 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York. N. Y¥ 
S. E. District Office, 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.. KE. M. Slocum, Dist. 
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WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mer.. Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: L. A. Watts, Jr... 407 N. Allen Ave... 


J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou 


44th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Sou. Plant: 907 White St.. Rock Hill, 8. C.. 


Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C 


Minor Hunter, 1136 Skyland Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: H. Papini, E. R. Adair, Box 


Richmond, Va. Tel. Richmond 4-8944; W. R. Harper. 1806 Madison Ave.., 

Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 8784; L. G. Compton, Jr.. No. 1 Robinson WATSON & DESMOND, 3011, W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Repr.: John 

St.. Elizabeth Apts, Greenville. 5S. C.: Tel. Greenville 2-9222 Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 708 5S 
Jackson St.. Gastonia, N. C.: A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., 

I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L Edgar E. Ball, (Chemical Dept.) Charlotte, N. C 

Orif in & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R 


1207, Greenville, 8. C.: W 


E. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., Griffin, Ga 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Goldsboro, N. C 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C.; 


Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Texas Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Sup- 


ply Co., Dallas, Tex 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 1598 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and 


Sales Room: 1903 Augusta Rd.. Greenville, 8. C 


Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. ©. Box 1048, Greenville. 8S. C.: Oliver B. Land 


P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C 


Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn 


Sou. Reprs.: William P WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE C©CO., West Point, Ga 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass.. Va. and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D 


Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken. N. J. Sou J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St.. Columbus, Ga.; 8S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 


Tel. Memphis 36-1246, manager 5. C. Mayne: 1700 Cotton Exchange Bide 


Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2664 


15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5S. C 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO., Atlanta, Ga 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 


8198 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap 


Works Office and Piant, 


Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C.. R. I. Dalton, V.-Pres 


903 Whitehead Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling and Sou. Agt Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.: Atlanta, 
Ga., Office, 1015 Healey Bidg.. B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.: Spartanburg. C.. 
USTER CORP., Main Office, Charlotte, N. C.: 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 724 Montgomery Bidg.. 


Mass 


Trust Co. Bidg.. Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.., 


Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 


R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
VALENTINE CO., J. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 liam E. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., Greenville, 5. C 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 


and John Matthews 


Room 231 W. Washington 
Mer 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, 8. C 


with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W Main Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 


Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Rt. 15, Knoxville, Tenn 


Before Closing Down 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Henry C. Benkert, formerly trathc rate 
expert of the U. S. Rubber Co. plants at 
Hogansville, Ga., recently became  trafhc 
manager at Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills suc 
ceeding W. R. Lamb who was transferred 
to Hogansville. 


John B. Coxe has rejoined Sonoco Prod 
ucts Co., Hartsville, S. C.. as assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of sales, a new 
position in the company. Mr. Coxe, who 
tormerly was Sonoco'’s representative in 
North Carolina, has been a consultant with 
the paper converting division of the Na- 
tional Production Authority in Washington 
since last December. 


James C. Self, president of Greenwood 
(S. C.) Mills, was honored April 8 when 
he was presented the first annual Greenwood 
Rotary Club Community Service Award, a 
plaque given “in grateful recognition of 
his outstanding service to the community 
of Greenwood.” 


Walter S. Vanderbilt of New York has 
been named president and a director of 
Southern Worsted Mills, Greenville, S. C.. 
succeeding J. W. Newkirk, who resigned 
because of ill health. . . . Horace D. Wood 
of Boston, Mass., has been named a direc 
tor of the firm to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Lawrence E. Green 


Charles R. Catlin, Edward J. Cunning 
ham, Thomas J]. Lea, John P. Maguire, Jr.. 
and Louis J. Moran have been made vice. 
presidents of John P. Maguire & Co., fac- 
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toring firm of New York City, and Lester 
Prink has been named secretary Messrs 
Lea, Maguire and Prink have been serving 
as assistant treasurers, while Messrs. Catlin 
and Cunningham have been assistant secre- 
taries. Mr. Moran has been secretary 


Ralph T. Marshall and W. Gordon Mc- 
Cabe, Jr.. have been made vice-presidents 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. Mr. Marshall, 
who served as president of Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills prior to its acquisition by 
Stevens in January, is in charge of manu 
facturing operations at the two plants of 
the Utica & Mohawk division at Clemson 
and Seneca, S. C. Mr. McCabe joined 
Stevens in 1948 and supervises purchases of 
cotton and wool 


S. E. Murdock of Ruthertordton, N. ¢ 
is now superintendent of Chesnee (S. C.) 
Mills, a subsidiary of Reeves Bros. Inc 

John M. Snoddy of Marion, N. C., is 
now assistant superintendent at Chesnee 


Walter G. Regnery 
(left), president and 
general manager otf 
Joanna (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mill Co., has been 
appointed a_ collabo- 
rator of the cotton 
mechanical processing 
division, Southern Re- 
gional Research Lab 
oratory, to advise on 
the planning and execution of its research 
program. The laboratory is a unit of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem. 


istry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
New Orleans, La. . Others serving as 
advisers at the present time are Norman E 
Elsas of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga.; M. Earl Heard of West Point 
(Ga) Mtg. Co.; and W. Alex Turner of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala 


Louis W. Bishop, for the past year and 
a halt president of Hunt Machine Works, 
Greenville, S. C., has resigned from that 
post to return to his former position as 
director of the South Carolina Research, 
Planning and Development Board 


John W. Arrington, Jr., vice-president 
and assistant treasurer of Union Bleachery 
Greenville, S. C.. has been elected an ex 
ecutive commutteeman to the State Demo 
cratic Convention from Greenville County 


William T. Harris, who has been em 
ployed by York (Pa.) Corp. since 1936. 
has been named assistant to the district com- 
mercial sales manager of the air condition 
ing and refrigeration firm's Southern dis- 
trict headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Har- 
ris succeeds A. H. Johnston who resigned 
recently to become afhliated with .Pittman- 
Singleton, Inc.. York Corp. distributor in 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Frank L. Carter, secretary of the Cotton 
Manutacturers Association of Georgia, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the At 
lanta (Ga.) Rotary Club 


Herbert G. Scull, formerly head of the 
dyeing and finishing laboratory of A. M. 
Tenney Associates in New York City, has 
ioined Dan River Mills. Danville. Va. He 
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has been succeeded at Tenney by George 


W. Wernz. 


Floyd C. Newton, Jr., has been elected 
treasurer of Dundee Mills, Inc.. Griffin. 
Ga. E. C. Hulsey, secretary since 1950. 
assumes the added duties of office manager 
John Cheatham, Jr., has been named assist- 
ant to J. M. Cheatham, president 


Lewis C. Briggs, III, 
has been appointed 
sales manager of U §S 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 
Lawrence, Mass. U § 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Operates plants at 
Lawrence and at 
Greenville, S. C., 
lohnson City, Tenn.. 
Tupper Lake, N. Y.., 
and Enosburg Falls, Vt. Sales offices are 
maintained in the South at Greenville, John- 
son City and at Charlotte, N. C. 


Harold E. Emrich has been named credit 
manager of Joshua L. Baily & Co., Inc... 
New York, succeeding the late Anthony J. 
Pischel. Mr. Emrich has been associated 
with the firm since 1932. 


Morse G. Dial has been elected president 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. succeed 
ing Fred H. Haggerson, who will continue 
as chairman of the board. Mr. Dial, who 
has been with the organization since 1929. 
became executive vice-president of the firm 
in 1951. 


Charles M. Shaffer, assistant manager of 
the purchasing department at Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., has been 
appointed assistant to the chancellor in de- 
velopment at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He will help develop the foundation's 
program at the university and will work 
with the university's paid staff, alumni. 
friends and benefactors 


William J. Vereen. presi 
dent of Moultrie (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, is now at his 
home recovering from a 
recent operation at Emory 
University Hospital, Atlan- 
ta. Mr. Vereen's condition 
is said to be very much 
improved 


D. R. LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C.. 
head of the LaFar chain of textile plants in 
the Carolinas, recently was named as a 
member of the. executive committee of Re- 
gion Six, Boy Scouts of America. Region 
Six includes Boy Scout councils of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 


Walter Glenn, formerly superintendent 
of Mayfair Cotton Mills, Arcadia, S. C.. has 
been named superintendent of Camperdown 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S$. C., succeeding John 
H. Huff, who retired recently after serving 
for 34 years as superintendent at Camper- 
down. 


William J. Brooks has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the dye plant of 
Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga. Prior 
to his promotion he was assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager of the 
hirm’s HDV division. Mr. Brooks is a grad- 
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uate of North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles. 
been promoted to second hand in the weave 
room at Callaway’s Manchester, Ga plant 
Before joining Callaway, Mr. Squires was 
tor 17 years associated with Moultrie (Ga. ) 
Cotton Mills 


William P. Squires has 


Mrs. Mildred B. Andrews has resigned 
trom her position on the staff of Textile 
Mills Information Service, Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Andrews is a former executive 
secretary of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association. 


J. Ebert Butterworth 
(left) has been elected 
president of H. W 
Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Bethayres,. Pa.. 
succeeding Harry W. 
Butterworth, Jr.. who 
became chairman of 
the board. Mr. Butter- 
worth has been vice- 
president secre- 
tary of the firm and has handled export 
sales. With J. Hillman Zahn he opened the 
company's Southern ofhce in 1923 and was 
its representative there from 1923 to 1930. 
He was in the home office from 1930 to 
1941 when he returned to the Army with 
the rank of colonel. A graduate of Prince- 
ton in the class of 1916, he served as an 
infantry officer in World War I 


OBITUARIES 


W. Howard Ector, for 28 years cashier 
tor Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, died 
recently at West Point, Ga. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, three sons, a daughter, 
three brothers and three sisters. 


Leon L. McGrady, 58, manager of East- 
man Kodak Co.'s cellulose products sales 
division, died April 4 after a brief illness. 
Before joining Eastman in 1930, Mr. Mc- 
Grady's prior associations included Massa- 
soit Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., Meridian 
Fibre Co., and F. Burkhart Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adel phia. 


Wade P. Stowe, 60, superintendent of 
Crescent Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., died 
April 13 at his home in Belmont after a 
long illness. Surviving are four sons, two 
daughters, two brothers and five sisters. 


Frank M. Wooten, Jr., 46, head of 
F. M. Wooten Cotton Co., Camden, S. C.. 
and for many years a representative for 
Kendall Mills, died April 17 following a 
heart attack. Surviving are his wife. three 
children, four brothers and three sisters 


MILL NEWS 


FiiyaAy, Ga.—Plans have been announced 
by Peerless Textiles, Inc., a Tennessee man- 
ufacturer of woolen cloth, for construction 
of four identical plant buildings here, each 
to cost $1,000,000. Construction will begin 
when materials become available. 


FALL River, Mass. American Thread 
Co. announced last month that all opera- 
tions at its Kerr Mills division here would 
be transferred to the new plant at Sevier. 
N. C., by late 1953. Changing competitive 


conditions were cited by the company as 
the reason for the move, which will begin 
in June. The plant will be shut down and 
the buildings offered for sale when the 
transter is completed 


KINSTON, N. C Construction of the 
$40,000,000 Dacron plant of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. was delayed 12 days, 
from March 28 to April 9 by a strike of 
A.F.L. construction workers. The plant is 
scheduled for completion in 1953. 


COVINGTON, VA.—The Covington plant 
of Industrial Rayon Corp. has earned a first 
place award from the National Safety Coun- 
cil for an outstanding record of safety dur- 
ing 1951. The rayon plant led all other 
entrants in its division of the textile section. 
The plant completed 1951 with a frequency 
rate of only 1.36 lost-time accidents for 
each million man-hours worked. 


“MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Fontaine Convert- 
ing Works has received the first finisher 
license for the use of Avcoset, the new Am- 
erican Viscose Corp. process for shrinkage 
and wear control. Julius Hermes, Fontaine 
manager, recently signed the papers in New 
York City. 


BisHOPVILLE, S. C.—Reeves Bros.’ syn- 
thetics finishing plant will have its formal 
opening here sometime in June. Installa- 
tion of machinery and furnishings has been 
completed. At present, about 50 are em 
ployed in the sampling department, an ex- 
ecutive of the company said. William Shine 
is plant superintendent, -Carry Kilgore, a 
local man, personnel director, and Andrew 
E. Collins, formerly of Paterson, N. J.., 
manager. 


Atco, Ga.—tThe Atco plant ot Goodyear 
Mills has been presented a Treasury Depart- 
ment citation for making the best record 
of any company or institution in the State 
of Georgia in 1951 in participation in the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Plan. Seven and one- 
half per cent of the -entire Atco plant pay- 
roll in 1951 went into the purchase of 
bonds. Ninety-three per cent of the com 
pany s personnel complement at Atco par 
ticipated in the plan during the year, put- 
ting a total of over $250,000 into bonds. 
Winning the citation made the Atco plant 
eligible to fly the Treasury Department pen- 
nant awarded to companies with high rec 
ords in the bond plan. Joseph G. Woodruff, 
State director of the Georgia U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, presented the citation and 
G. L. Parmenter, superintendent ‘of the Atco 
plant, accepted it on behalf of the company 
and employees. 


100th Anniversary 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. of Granite- 
ville, Mass., textile machinery manufacturer, 
is celebrating its 100th anniversary this 
year. The business was established in June, 
1852 by Charles G. Sargent who designed 
and built the first American wool washer, 
automatic burr picker, and other machines. 

As the business progressed through the 
years, the company attained world-wide rec. 
ognition as designers and builders of tex- 
tile preparatory machinery for every opera- 
tion up to spinning and weaving. Becoming 
America’s largest manufacturers of wool 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


washing and stock-drying equipment, th« 
company designed and completely equipped 
its own modern research laboratory for the 
solution of drying problems in the textile 
industry. For more than a decade, the lab- 
oratory has also been serving other indus- 
tries such as rubber and food; and has 
branched into paper, paint, plastics, powder, 
etc., designing and building drying equip- 
ment for these industries. 

In 1897 the company name became 
Charles G. Sargent & Son. Five years later 
another son entered the business and it was 
named Charles G. Sargent & Sons. Incorpo- 
rated in 1904 as C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp.., 
the company has its roots firmly in New 
England and maintains its honored place in 
industry by constant research and completely 
modern outlook and methods. 


Gessner Versamatic Machine 


The David Gessner Co. announces a new 


60-inch Versamatic semi- decating machine 
This machine has been engineered with the 
same features made famous by the 36-inch 
Versamatic semi-decating machine which 
was introduced at the 1950 show in Atlantic 
City. The 60-inch machine has been in mill 
operation for some time. 

The main feature of the 60-inch Versa- 
matic is the quantity of material that can 
be processed uniformly at a single loading. 
Full sets of woolen and worsteds and thou- 
sand yard rolls of synthetics are successfully 
handled. The machine has been designed 
to take cloth from either a roll or fold and 
to deliver the cloth in either a roll or a fold. 
Uniformity of finish is assured by automatic 
apron tension control and controlled pres- 
sure roll, combined with Gessner’s auto- 
matic cycle control for both steaming and 
cooling 

Another feature of the machine is the 
automatic apron guide. This device keeps 
the apron dressed evenly to one side at all 
times and is completely automatic. The in- 
finitely variable speed hydraulic drive as- 
sures smooth running operation in both di- 
rections with finger-tip control. This unique 
drive is designed to keep the correct tension 
on the apron even when running at high 
speeds. 

The design of the Gessner steaming cyl- 
inder precludes wetting the apron. Rapid 
cooling at low horsepower is another fea- 
ture of the machine. The machine will op- 
erate at extremely high speeds or extra low 
speeds because of the versatility of this hy- 
draulic drive, the firm states. 
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